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^ interest; in a word, the novel of the 
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story of the brain rather than that 
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PARTI 

The Hermit of the Crowds 



CHAPTER I 

"Our belief in others betrayeth what we would 
fain believe in ourselves. Our longing for a 
friend is our betrayer." — Zarathustka. 

AFTER Monsieur had told him of his father's 
^"infirmity," after speaking freely upon that 
subject long avoided by them, after clearly elucidating 
all that had previously been vague and mysterious to 
tke young man, Monsieur said : 

"Now, Gaspard, mon cher, you know all. Henceforth 
dismiss it from your mind. Only at the importunity of 
your quite natural curiosity have I told you this. And 
now that you know of his life, his failure, his— er — 
infirmity, it must dwell no longer in your mind. 
Forget it. It must mean nothing to you." 

''But, after all, he was my father" — faltered Gas- 
pard, buried in abstraction, turning over and over in 
his mind all that he had just learned. 

"Your physical father, yes, I admit He trans- 
mitted to you your swarthy skin, your fervid Arabian 
bloods" 

'And his genius," suggested Gaspard, ingenuously. 
'Yes, genius; which, being unfulfilled in him, de- 
scended exaggerated to you. True, that is your 
heritage from him. But, after all, what is that with- 
out the influence which makes or mars it? What 
is anything without formation? What is power, fire, 
or any dynamic, unless it be wielded, focused, con- 
centrated, placed? Only so much devastating nothing- 
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ness. Genius can be made an 'Archimedean lever, or 
it can spend itself in explosions of lofty futility like 
the stars' bombardment of the moon. The agency 
of direction is all that determines benefit or harm." 

"Yes, yes, I know. And that has been given me 
by — ^you." 

"We never have it as benefit from our parents, 
Gaspard. For they dictate the terms of our existence 
in the grooves of others' making and pledge us to 
every circumstance of limitation the moment we are 
bom. They bestow upon us either the things they 
have not done, and so, limit us to them by their ex- 
pectations and fond hopes, or else they bequeath us 
the things they have done, lassoes, preventive of all 
individual flights, which are termed duties or a proper 
sense of responsibility toward our belongings. Vic- 
tims of our parents we all are. I wonder how we 
ever forgive them. From infinities they call us into 
their petty, close, and cramped coop — ^home, a square 
hole which allows of no sphericities. Your depriva- 
tion of it was a gain, mon cher. For home is but a 
place of adjustment to others which imperils all true 
semblance of ourselves. There, youth is adjusted to 
age and age to youth; speech, action, and motives 
made to conform to the parental tape-measure of 
opinion, and one's conduct watched every moment 
One is tamed and opprest by this jurisdiction, is stifled 
and subordinated by family considerations, or is 
weakened by small adorations. There, begins all the 
work of negativing the individuality which the crowds 
outside wait to finish. Both are fatalities to genius, 
Gaspard." 

As usual the conversation had become one-sided. 
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"No influence should be permitted to reach one but 
what abets the natural impetus, once divined. In- 
tegration must take place before differentiation, other- 
wise one is lost, lost in the effort to be and to live 
as others/* 

"And you have averted all perils from me," mur- 
mured Gaspard, with a faint smile, tremulous between 
his overweening sense of gratitude to his friend and 
a sudden, anxious reticence caused in him by the 
revelation of the paternal history this momentous 
evening. 

"I have only given you an influence to preserve you 
for yourself. Friendship has no other value to genius. 
It is what Poinsot did for Michelet, what Renan did 
for Berthelot, what La Boetie did for Montaigne, and 
Ranieri, during the years of their vis-d-^ns, did for 
Leopardi : rare friendships, whose influence has helped 
great men to become more truly themselves than 
otherwise they would have been. For, generally, 
friendship means but the depletion of the self." 

Thus lightly he treated his extraordinary confra- 
ternity with this youth, whose destiny, past and future, 
devolved upon him: an influence being all that he 
admitted it to be, ignoring the phases of his material 
generosity and the incredible devotion of his long 
care and guardianship of him. 

It began years ago. Gaspard could scarcely recall 
that period, when Monsieur did not fill his life, except 
as the dimmest of memories which every day served 
more completely to obliterate. His early childhood 
had been spent in the country near Marseilles, where 
he lived with an aged peasant couple, who gave him 
shelter and a kindly tolerance for the sake of a 
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monthly payment arriving from a source unknown to 
Gaspard. Of his parentage he knew nothing; and 
seemed to have no human ties, as he drifted through 
his childhood, forlorn but content so long as he could 
lie all day, like a lizard, in the sun, or paddle in the 
tepid water which filled sand basins, or gaze out in 
dreamy wonder at ''the strange lights and shadows, 
the subtle and tideless luster of the Mediterranean." 

Then Monsieur had entered his life. He came to 
him as a mysterious stranger from the great world 
beyond; an emissary from his unknown father, an 
artist dying in Paris — who had sent him, his best 
friend, to seek out his little son and bring him back 
to him. When they arrived, it was to find that he 
had died. Gaspard distinctly recalled the moment of 
this commtmication. The concierge told them, as they 
stood in the doorway, the boy clinging to Monsieur's 
hand and so amazed at the stupendous change in his 
life that he would have been equally affected to find 
his father alive or dead. He burst into tears. And 
then, he looked up into Monsieur's face, and what he 
read there made him smile through his tears, and grow 
warm all over in the consciousness that he had found 
the best that fate could yield to him — Monsieur, his 
supreme and only friend. 

This summer night the two men were in the Bois, 
sitting, vis^-zns, at a table in the bosquet of a cafe. 
The night was full of silence, shadows and splendors. 
The remote turmoil of the city languished in futile 
stirring against the thick bosky quiet of their sur- 
roundings, and the sky's black pageantry of gloom 
was studded to brightness by a myriad of stars. At 
some distance, situated upon the height of a sloping 
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terrace, surrotmded by trees, stood the cafe; now fairly 
deserted because of the unfashionable lateness of the 
hour, yet still ablaze with light; and as it rested thus 
upon the crest of its knoll, encircled by massive dark- 
ness, formed almost entirely of glass, it had an air 
of fragility like a great bubble of light retained in 
place by its iron setting which shone forth in sharp 
and distinct outline of scroll patterns and slender bars. 
The copious light flooded from it, striking forth 
tints of mother-of-pearl from the rough glass surface 
of the marquise which spread like a huge fan over the 
doorway and the peron ; illuminating foliage into great 
blanched patches, porous like sponges, which hung 
against the opacity of the background; revealing the 
drooping roofs of the numerous empty champignons, 
and the bosquets full of vacant chairs and tables; 
even distinguishing the little separate rotundities of 
the pebbles which strewed the paths about, and the 
many arched lines of unlit electric bulbs which stretched 
over the gardens in gray curves like strings of threaded 
cinders left from past fetes, festivals and brilliancies. 
Amid the perspective of tangled darkness around them, 
there was no movement but the occasional level wan- 
dering of a distant cab-light or the fugitive flash of 
a passing automobile. Amid the deep pulsations of the 
breathless woods there was no distinct sound save the 
slight one which came from the hidden cascade, whence 
the cafe had derived its name, and which reached 
them like a vibration of metal from behind a tall clump 
of watchful sentinel-like trees. 

Gaspard was sitting, his back to the cafe and to the 
only light in their bosquet, a sputtering white globe 
perched high upon an iron pillar. Silhouetted thus, 
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only the slim adolescence of his outlines and the keen, 
avid expression of his dark face, so strongly marked 
in its racial characteristics, were visible. His eyes were 
now fastened upon Monsietir with a somber intensity, 
as he thought: 

"I owe everything to him. Without him I would 
have remained a semi-savage, blind, mute, deaf in the 
insensibility of ignorance. Or perhaps I might have 
had my father's fate — ^resurrected in myself some par- 
tial ability, which would have eventuated also in the 
tragedy of the incomplete." 

His heart swelled with an aching sense of gratitude 
to his benefactor, commingled with its incessant weight 
of aspiration to repay something of the vast indebted- 
ness. If only he had already proven his worth. If only 
he had chartered himself in the divine security of some 
actual achievement; then his spirit would be freed, 
his life would become his own. And until then, de- 
pendence upon Monsieur's smiles and frowns formed 
too potent an auxiliary to that existence, so wondrously 
calculated and set apart from all ordinary ties, in order 
to achieve the victories and combine every element of 
the strength of him "who can stand most alone." 

Monsieur looked up from fumbling with the frail 
stem of his wine-glass and encountering Gaspard's 
prolonged and musing scrutiny, grew restive beneath 
it. Gaspard's expressions of gratitude bored him. But 
he realized that gratitude is a powerful factor in the 
inspirations toward art, and so did nothing to abate 
its development in his protege, inordinate tho it was. 

"Studying me?" he queried, showing all his even 
white teeth. 
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"I am wondering how it is possible for any one to 
be so generous, so disinterested as you." 

"Disinterested! fttau non, mon cher. Aside from 
the intellectual satisfaction I derive from proving 
a theory in you, you grant me the rare pleasure of 
doing something that no one would ever have ex- 
pected me to do. That is the secret of pleasure in 
every act, Gaspard ; we enjoy it in the proportion that 
it leaves us free not to do it." 

One of Monsieur's peculiarities was to allow no 
motive attributed to him to go unchallenged. Like 
every nature endowed with profound sjrmpathies, he 
had begfun life with a desire to be ubiquitously under- 
stood, then, had too aptly imbibed the lesson of ex<- 
perience, that there is no immunity from the world's 
scathes, intrusions, and importunities, except by being 
misunderstood. 

"Is it really difficult for you to understand? — ^that 
I should find my own and peculiar kind of satisfaction 
in serving the only thing for which I have any respect 
left — and an admiration also, mon cher, which is truly 
like a reverence, for the gift you possess? Without 
patriotism or religion or ethics, the makeshift sub- 
stitute for both, what is left to me but to admire the 
only sign. of divinity we can ascertain in mankind, 
that which belongs to those transcendent, inexplicable 
powers called genius? Without admiration for that, 
how could I live? For, as some one has said, we live 
only by our admirations." 

Gaspard thought, ''But admirations which do not 
lead to ambitions are only prostrations." And the 
unuttered phrase seemed expressive to him of much 
of Monsieur's complex personality. Endowed with a 
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capacity for admiration without any of its attendant 
zeals or pursuits, no wonder his mind had beoxne, 
as he once analyzed it to Gaspard, a mind con- 
fused in a sort of colorless malaise, too experienced 
for curiosity, too surfeited for desire, too sapient and 
insouciant for illusions of any kind. And yet his 
raison d'etre was because he could admire. He even 
admired some things enough to be able to dislike 
others. What vitality he possest accrued from this 
attrition of contradictoriness ; a contradictoriness 
which bisected his entire nature. 

His countenance, too, betokened faithfully the ego, 
which, as he said to Gaspard, had been marred by 
living "as others live." He had lived as a contem- 
porary — ^in precise accord with his time, this modem 
time which is created by and for the crowds. Material 
crowds, plethoric objects, superfluous possessions, all 
the accumulate complexities and spurious medleys of 
people, customs, ideas, and things, which civilization 
in its growth has thrown off like the steaming breath 
of a monster, that suffocates in its own breath if it be 
not given, now and then, an opening into another 
atmosphere: ingress for a fresh space into the over- 
crowded. 

Beneath the white rays from a high-perched lamp 
Monsieur's face was revealed vividly to the musing 
surmise of Gaspard's gaze — ^the face of a man who 
has lived too much to be young and yet whose actual 
years, by no means, coincide with the years of his 
experience. In the haul monde, to which he belonged, 
such a face is called distinguished; merely because it 
is stereotyped in that frigid regularity which to the 
artistic imagination suggests the classic, and to the 
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worldly betokens the patrician. From that standpoint, 
and physiologically considered, his features and figure 
were irreproachable, stamped as they were with all 
the aristocratic insignia. His expression, that of 
the grave urbanity, the precocious weariness, the per- 
functory grace and indolence of the elegant and cul- 
tured modem, and of one who has long been inured 
to every charm and excitation which success has to 
proffer others. 

But to Gaspard Monsieur's countenance was in- 
dicative of much more than its calm unindividualized 
exterior. In that face, pale and worn, the thick hair 
dappled with gray, brushed back straight from the 
smooth, serene forehead and broad temples, the wide 
chin, and sensitive full-lipped mouth, whose smiles 
were always slightly oblique, as tho curbed between 
irony and sweetness, the dark blue ruminative eyes 
from which flashed brilliance with his cynicism, and 
dreaminess with his admiration — that face afforded 
a palimpsest-like fascination to Gaspard ; for he knew 
that there, as in everything pertaining to Monsieur, 
was a dual significance ; one, the record of life and of 
others upon him; the other, an innermost opposing 
ego — full of spontaneities and sub-currents of virility, 
whose riddle had never been guessed, obscured as they 
were by the external erasure. 

"You gaze at me, Gaspard," said Monsieur in his 
delicately riant manner, unable to disregard Gaspard's 
candid scrutiny, "as tho you thought there was 
something of vast import and difficulty to understand. 
I suppose that is your artist's training which makes 
you so curious about the true ego. Well, your entire 
training has been fashioned to equip you to perceive 
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and to grasp it. For what is an artist but the one 
who grasps the hidden behind the revealed? Yet in 
me, you can never divine it. For whatever you would 
seize in me would be but the infections, the mutila* 
tions, or the vacancies, left as the traces of others upon 
me, and would not be that self, that moi intime, whose 
acquaintance I have never made; no, not even after 
knowing it is the only acquaintance worth having. 
For, as you know, I have lived as others live. And 
in that, have resembled everybody else of to-day. I 
have been a contemporary, fatally so. I have imbibed 
from every external, and so am made now of an ac- 
quired self and not of the native one. Out in the world 
there seems to be nothing to acquire but resemblances. 
Does not every face indicate this to you? Modem 
physiognomies are not in keeping with the selves they 
conceal. They conceal what they ought to reveal. 
They are but composites of other people, and of the 
accumulate things of the day. Since we spend our 
lives in assimilating and adjusting our egos to others, 
and in reflecting external things, no wonder that even 
countenances have ceased to be strongly individualized. 
This is, indeed, the age of the greatest compliment man- 
kind has ever before paid to mankind; for now the 
universal effort is to resemble everybody else, in man- 
ner, in thought, in every method and appearance of 
otir lives. Politesse oblige has supplanted noblesse 
oblige. We extinguish ourselves to be polite. We 
respect nothing so much as each other — in the aggre- 
gate, and that is the only way things are presented 
in this era of the crowds. Socialism is indeed al- 
ready having its day, rampant in the drawing-rooms. 
There the common is really worshiped by the snobs. 
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who may exclude the elbow thrusts of its realism but 
can not exclude anything else from it For, throt^ 
their deference to others, through their horror of 'what 
people will say/ through their imitations and rejec- 
tions, they are inflicting upon themselves the very 
commonness they profess to despise: the commonness 
one sees everywhere, of deadened egos, of depleted 
natures, of negative personalities, of featureless souls. 
Only think, where do you ever see in people strong 
characterizations? No, that would render others un- 
comfortable — and politesse oblige. That everlasting 
consideration of others has made us all the monotones 
and senescents we are. In rural districts you may see 
a hint of true individuality, now and then ; but no, I 
retract that, for in those districts where there are no 
people to resemble, there are the animals ; and I have 
never seen a true rustic who did not resemble sheep, 
cow, horse or pig. Voila, even he reflects his sur- 
roundings. Man ever obliterates his true ego and 
allows something else to obtrude, in its place, upon 
him. Even in the greatest — among the great men of 
to-day — is there one who truly looks the great man? 
One who looks what he is? No, for there you will 
find reticence, if not resemblance. You will see a 
sheathed countenance, a masked one, or one of 
labyrinthine complexity or effeteness. A great man, 
I suppose, is afraid to look the part, for it is no longer 
polite to show the toga of one's strength when society 
requires so many togas for its pocket-handkerchiefs. 
And in women, Gaspard, the modem mark of neg- 
ativity is still worse. Do you ever see one who is not 
smeared worse with the artifice of the distorted, de- 
pleted thing she calls her soul than she ever could be 
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by any thicknesses of powder or paint? They are 
blurred and pockmarked by the pressure of the crowds 
upon them — for a face is the look of the soul. In a 
beautiful face one must behold a beautiful soul. Alas I 
Gaspard, mon cher, the purpose for which I have 
equipped you in life, to behold Truth and Beauty, some- 
where, in something, or some one, and to seize it, and 
stamp it upon canvas — is, indeed, bound to be a difficult 
one." 

"Yes, I know," rejoined Gaspard, "and that is what 
inspires me — ^its difficulty." 

A flash of enthusiasm passed over his face. 

"Not many, even those with the greatest artistic 
gifts, would be willing to devote their entire lives to 
compass just one of the victories for which I am will- 
ing to die." 

"One must be willing to die, in order to live — ^the 
greatest life, the life you shall achieve. For you willj 
have glory, ecstasy and immortality, all from your 
surrender of the life that others live, for the one your 
ego has marked inexorably, for you. But, I trust, 
mon cher," here Monsieur's voice changed from its lan- 
guid richness of praise to one of anxious interrogation, 
"I trust that I have made no error in disclosing to 
you the tragedy of your father's fate. Not for the 
world would I permit you to brood upon any subject 
which could darken your ardent, sunny spirit For 
it is not enough for you to be an artist, to become 
great, also you must have faith and hope and joy and 
love, and since you can not have these for a religion 
or for another being, then, as I have taught you, you 
must have them for yourself. And that self, has it 
become diminished or beclouded, in any way, in its 
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value because of what I have told you of its pro- 
genitor? If so, I shall never pardon my error." 

"Dear friend/' said Gaspard, a treacherous throb 
in his throat, "it was best that you told me. Is not his 
fate a lesson to me? It tells me more of what I must 
avoid. And then, anyway, altho he was my father, 
we are so different — ^utterly." 

"Ah, that is it, Gaspard, never forget that. No mat- 
ter what the ties of blood, remember always that each 
self is fundamentally and invincibly different from 
every other self; and that this difference we must 
abet and foster to its supremest degree, while life and 
others are all trying to extinguish it. Gaspard, do you 
know that the principal objection I have to ordinary 
people is that they are the most convinced that every- 
body is like themselves. Our resemblance is but a 
surface resemblance, as I have told you, and is only 
annihilating to those who live peripherally, with depths 
unstirred. But basically, we are all different ; as 
different as every leaf within a forest, as different 
as every wave upon the sea. If there is a God, and 
we see no sign of Him save His creative hand, as 
Nature, what do we know of nature's purpose save its 
eternal effort at variation? And yet we all try to be 
alike. The more ordinary a person is, the more firm 
is his conviction that we are all alike, or ought to be. 
My daily contact with them is rendered obnoxious 
chiefly because of this, this ineradicable persistence 
in them to estimate my every motive according to 
a presupposed similarity to themselves. They are 
the great harpers upon the universal likeness of human 
nature. Whereas my only source of pride is that I 
have not got the human nature, nor the human mo- 
tives. 
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"Fatally contemporary tho I am, I have still some-' 
thing left of my own — ^my motives. Those are ex- 
traordinary and original. Nothing that appeals to 
others has any appeal for me. Others have vandalized 
my life, but have not touched my motives, not even in 
the acts in which I have been their accomplice. I have 
never felt as they did. I only acted according to the 
prearranged ordinance of my fate. My ancestry made 
my fate. You see why I have a grudge against all 
ancestry. Our friendship, Gaspard, would not be to 
me so precious a thing were it not utterly apart from 
my other life — ^that life which you do not share. I 
could not tolerate for you to even address me by that 
title or name which I bear in the other milieu. It sug- 
gests always to me just what I am — a lay figure for 
a great name, a great fortune, and a personage whom 
everybody knows and everybody crowds in upon; 
whereas, all I ever required in life, my vital need, in 
fact, was the privacy and freedom to know myself. 

''Ah,we should begin life with that knowledge instead 
of renounce life with it, as I would like to do, were 
I not bound by so many considerations of others. But 
is that not the secret of each contemporary? Some 
outer pressure is always greater than the self. The 
self has succumbed, but not consented. Altho no 
other can blame their unfulfilled egos upon such a 
tmique ancestry as I have had. My ancestry was 
expressly fashioned to leave everything in me, in 
latency, which should have been in me, in potency. 
As you know, one of my ancestors was a king, the one 
who arranged an audience for me, a stifling, calcium 
atmosphere, from which I could never escape; the 
next .wa3 a cardinal, he developed a soul for me, at 
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kast he really believed in one, in spite of his con- 
tradictory acts, to such an extent that I have inherited 
all the feelings consequent upon that belief, the feelings 
of the ineffable, you know ; and the last was the most 
unpardonable of all, for he made the fortune, the 
frightful millions, which have surrounded me with the 
horizon of outstretched hands and with food that had 
the savor Midas encountered. 

"Do you not see how they have placed me at the 
mercy of every obtrusive external and of every con- 
tingency of the actual ? I could not resist my environ- 
ment I was caught in the swirl of the crowds. I 
have been a spectator, or a reveler, or merely a liver — 
with the crowds. Have indulged in all their frantic 
occupations, and laborious diversions, in all their 
hedonistic activities, in all their polyphony of strivings, 
caused by auto-suggestions from others as to how one 
should live — and this fever caught from the crowds is 
called life. I mistook it for life. 

"On the asphalt, in the drawing-rooms, in the loges 
of the opera, in the academies of art, science and 
politics, the crowds beset me, exciting me with their 
life, which made me live as others live — dining because 
they dined, loving because they invited me, spending 
because of their importunities, afraid of nothing but 
of missing something they did, something called 
living. Like others, I smiled when I wished to sigh, 
I laughed to hide my tears, until I did not really know 
whether I was living in a tragedy or a farce. Ah, 
to think that I have been but a contemporary of the 
crowds, when I might have been — ^what you are 
destined to be 1" 

A real poignancy entered Monsieur's voice as 
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he waxed serious upon the chief topic that en- 
gaged his thought, "I have only reflected my age, 
when I should have been filled with but the fulfihnent 
of myself. And, worst of all, I have reflected an age 
of littleness, of swarming littlenesses, of prodigious 
puerilities, of benumbing and dwarfing multiplicities, — 
from the ant-hill crowds. What power have the 
crowds but that of constriction? And the crowds are 
the only power in modernity. They have made man — 
'a god who is afraid/ And the faith he has lost in 
himself and lost, too, in the first God — ^he has mis- 
placed now in other men. He believes in humanity, 
in its opinions, customs, and modes of life. He respects 
them and everything small, vastly more than he re- 
spects himself. He is more afraid of a microbe than 
of the hidden worlds. Hence, this is an age when 
men's passions are but puny greeds and diminutive 
erotics, when their virtues are only anemias, or 
the respect of cowardice for others' presumptions, 
their pleasures only stultifications, druggings, the 
hidings of the ego from its solitude; their loves but 
anacreonic titillations ; their ease, gorging; their 
fetish, Success ; their only problem that of how to get 
something for nothing; their motives, that of the 
soldier who kicked his dog because the major had 
kicked him ; and their demeanor, that of the men who 
ran around the halls of Vathek, with their hands upon 
their breasts, tho not to conceal wounds as in that 
case, but to conceal emptiness— t^ch one's depleted 
nothingness from the other's eyes ! 

" *Tant de bruit pour une omelette,' that will be the 
label of the age. For it is made only of noise and vacui- 
ties; of little aspirations, pigmy deeds, nondescript 
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thoughts, small specialties, and self-controls. Such an 
age has advanced but one step— and that step is into 
the one of confusion, which bridges over the distinction 
between the sublime and the ridiculous ; for the two are 
confounded nowadays. Who could dare the great 
things, who could hitch his wagon to the stars, how 
could man dream and aspire to some whole-souled per- 
fection, when he is inhibited by the consideration as to 
whether it would be — ^to others — ^sublime or ridiculous ? 
Art for art's sake — ^and with no other feeling has any 
artist ever become great — is ridiculed. Ideals are 
termed morbid; romance, anachronism; poetry, a 
malingering of men who ought to go to work. To 
work at what? — ^to manufacture corkscrews or to over- 
come something or somebody; professions highly 
respected. No wonder all the arts show the fatal 
pressure — imprint of the crowds! Literature consists 
only of the safeguarded data of the commonplace, 
painstaking accounts of the trivialities of human 
nature and the histories of people to whom nothing 
ever happens. And Art dares portray naught but the 
likeness of the crowds ; or some aspect of it — ^ugliness 
deified, Caliban as naturalism, swarms of uncertain 
amorphous things, or the specializing upon some one 
of the teeming pettinesses of modem life. Oh, I can 
S3rmpathize with the emperor who sighed for a new 
crime, after spending days in such laborious pettiness 
as stringing flies upon a golden thread! Anything is 
preferable to paltriness. Paltriness is weakness, but 
crime, at least, is strength. The whole men of the 
Renaissance, those spherical egos if not perfect ones, 
committed crimes which we can admire more than the 
tepid invertebrate virtues of to-day. Men are virtuous 
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now because they are afraid of their fellow men. No 
longer is virtue beautiful, for it has become merely 
practical. We are all held in bonds to keep the peace; 
and the peace of the public is disturbed equally by 
treading upon one of its ubiquitous corns of prejudice 
as by some one's infliction of death upon another. 

"Death has become puerile. It no longer aggrandizes 
the man. That is why we all read books on how to 
preserve longevity and no longer believe in war. And 
who, that has one fiber of romance in him, would not 
prefer death as in the heroic, tragic days of yore, 
death violent and resounding, held aloft upon some 
antique warrior's shield, or within an arena, greeting 
it as an equal, to embrace in the fearlessness of a fixt 
ideal, and answer the whole world's down-turned 
thumb with the martyr's shriek of triumphant agony ! — 
who, I say, would not prefer that to a modern death? 
— for instance, the most prevalent one, that of being 
killed by a displaced seed in a useless intestinal frag- 
ment. Ah, Gaspard, men were strong once when they 
feared gods and devils and are weak now that they 
fear only nothingness !" 

"Nothingness !" 

"Which is far worse than the possession of seven 
devils within one's soul and is more terrifying than 
any creation of concrete fire and brimstone. Nothing- 
ness is something which no age has really contem- 
plated until now. It accounts for all the hurry and 
scurry, hullabaloos and strugglings to live, live, live 
the life that others live. All to conceal the inner 
void and to face no outer aspect of — nothingness. It 
is called a materialistic age and yet is not material 
enough to fill the void with matter. For that, indeed. 
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would be something concrete, and far less terrifying 
than its nothingness. Men were brave when they 
materialized space and believed that their souls could 
endure forever, either in the substantial state — ^heavy 
and plumaged for the skies, or heavy and fuel for the 
flames. As long as they were thus positive of their 
souls, they were really indifferent as to the location 
of its future hostelry. Certainly they acted as tho 
heaven and hell were not vitally distinguished by them. 
And they lived with the comforting assurance that 
they could direct its future hostelry at any moment; 
upon a death-bed, upon a scaffold, in little sacrosanct 
boxes, by prayer, by a word of repentance. They had 
leisure and they had superlative courage, as long as 
they had that certain soul locked safely within them. 
Even hell was not very terrifying. We have the deeds 
of the preceding ages, if not the words, to testify to 
this. For hell was certain; was even made vastly in- 
teresting, since it was depicted in the terms of this 
earth. This earth is rendered endurable only because 
of one's gambling instinct — ^to wait and see who is 
getting the worst of it, and as that is a game which 
can be equally played in the nether region, it, too, 
might be endurable. But now — " 

"Now?" queried Gaspard as he paused. 

"Now there is neither ; neither heaven nor hell ; im- 
less we find them here — ^so men believe. Hence they 
live madly to procure them. And for their living they 
give away all their ineffability, their egos in which 
are entrenched their souls, until there is left within 
themselves only — nothingness." 

"May Allah preserve me !" murmured Gaspard. 

"Verily, preserve you, mon cher, from living away. 
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from bartering for life, that divine part of yourself 
which you were meant to preserve. For an artist, as 
I have always told you, can only paint what he has 
not lived. To live as others live, is to give away this 
for what is called living. There is so much living to* 
day, such frantic living, such barter of all things for 
living, that no wonder the great voids are everywhere 
— ^most of all in the soul." 

"And you, too, believe in a soul," said Gaspard 
softly. 

"Believe in it?" said Monsieur, with one of his 
little oblique smiles, contradicted by the serious, be- 
mused eyes, "/ know it exists. But not as others be- 
lieve in it, as something certain. I believe in it as 
something we might possess, that we do originally 
possess, but which we traffic in, shatter, disperse, lose 
in what we call living. The soul to me, Gaspard, is 
represented by a mirror. And not alone to me is it 
thus S3rmbolized, for the greatest philosophers have, 
for ages, so compared it — ^Zenophanes and Bacon and 
Descartes; yes, thinkers as different and epochal as 
they, have thus symbolized the soul. Modem philos- 
ophy has gone no further. A mirror: in form our 
consciousness like a sheet of crystal fixt within the 
bounds of the ego, lined with the Indeterminate 
Ineffable, the Principium, the Primum Mobile, which 
gives it its power and unity as the mercury gives 
it to the glass. A mirror which can be turned out- 
ward and become meaningless by the passing throngs, 
beclouded by the external, and can give away all its 
ineffable in minute globules of quicksilver, scattering, 
nmning, hither and thither, leaving but the void glass." 

"An image," exclaimed Gaspard, "which I recognize 
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as true. And oh, mon ami, I know it was meant only 
to reflect and to be filled with the perfection of the 
self. Otherwise there is no soul." 

"And this I shall prove in you, Gaspard. And if 
there is any truth and beauty in life, you shall dis- 
cover it in finding the Soul for Art that has been lost 
to Religion." 
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CHAPTER 11 

• ' • "Tko we soar into the heavens, tho we should 

sink into the abyss, we never go out of our- 
selves; it is always our own thought that we 
perceive" — Condillac. 

OVERLOOKING the Parc Monceau, situated upon 
the highest etage of a large stone building was 
Gaspard's studio, lofty and spacious, abounding in 
every embellishment of luxury and all the para- 
phernalia of the artist's craft. In various ways 
it differed from the ateliers of other artists ; its chief 
difference consisting in the deep, wide windows, which 
opened upon every side, affording to the interior those 
effects usually procured only en plein air. Effects 
of dazzling clarity, effects of sunlight, which struck 
forth colors as an anvil strikes forth fire from 
matter, every effect of richness, brilliance and warmth. 
By means of curtains, inert with their own silken 
weight, Gaspard could admit, exclude, and regulate 
the degree of radiance desired as tho he were shifting 
some panorama of the skies. 

He adored the sunlight. Its luminosities had 
steeped his blood through the generations of his 
Arabian ancestry. Birth had bestowed upon him the 
ante solaire, which formed the bias of his individuality 
and gave him a unique impulse that he obeyed with 
the unswerving allegiance he bestowed upon each man- 
ifestation of his genius, as it exprest itself in tastes, 
attractions, fancies, predilections, — ^the wilder the more 
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arbitrary to him. Hence, gloom, shadows, penumbras 
and crepusdes were all abolished from his studio and 
from his palette, as they were already abolished from 
his sunny exotic soul. 

"There are sufficient artists of the drear, the tem- 
pered, and the dark. Artists paint shadows which are 
but the blind spots upon their own souls," he once de- 
clared to Monsieur, hugging to himself his intent of 
beauty and light, and arranging thus in accord with 
its dictates, the place of its enaction. 

He and his friend had long sought and finally chosen 
a vicinity for the location of this studio, which seemed 
to be the only one discoverable in the midst of the 
great city at all appropriate to their requirements. 
Nowhere else in Paris is there that precise, distinctive 
atmosphere which belongs to the choice domiciles sur- 
rounding the Pare Monceau and treading directly 
upon its open swards of green. Here is the heart of 
life — but the heart which has found a little pause in 
its deepest throb. Here is plenitude with quiet. All 
around teems life, but life whose rudest commotions 
somehow do not encroach too far. The city seems 
to respect the spot of green. From its turmoil it rises 
conversely ; and, as do all contrasts, holds a promise, — 
a breath similar to that of the first garden which 
sprouted from out the struggling chaos of luridity 
and gray. The atmosphere of this vicinity is peculiar, 
being that of something depersonalized. It is strictly 
modem, and yet has the repose of something antique. 
It is elegant, and yet is picturesque. It is crowded, and 
yet is aloof. Something has been captured here like 
a stray note from woodland greens. One can imagine 
that outside its neighborhood, just beyond the iron 
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grills, with their gilt-tipped arrows bristling their pro- 
tection for the green — one can imagine all the crowds 
and staccatos and discordances to be humming in the 
refrain of "Great Pan is dead," while all the time. Pan 
is ambushed within the little park, where trickle 
streams and flowers persist amid smoke and mist, and 
ivy quietly clambers in lavish ease and depth, and 
herein Pan — perhaps dead or perhaps but asleep- 
winks, once at least, with a sense of humor — for 
security develops humor — security in this barricade 
against the modern factions that have slain him. 
Nowhere else in Paris could Monsieur and Gaspard 
find a little breath of the alien and yet the rich, the 
exclusive and yet the ubiquitous, as discovered directly 
over the Pare Monceau. 

In Gaspard's studio all the urban turmoils and as- 
saults of discordance which reached him were mufHed 
to a dim sonority, as tho considerately arranged to fall 
upon the ears of some sick emperor. And this separa- 
tion and yet participation in life, this detachment and 
yet full survey of the city, yielded him a sense of ex- 
alting encompassment similar to that which might be 
experienced by one who, wearing the ring of Gyges, 
stays unseen, unsharing, careless in security, yet vigi- 
lant in interests, at feasts and wars. 

"Well," exclaimed Gaspard, as he and Monsieur 
entered his studio after their evening sojourn in the 
Bois, "what a treat to have you remain with me so 
long this evening." 

With youthful alacrity he illuminated the room, 
threw open some glass doors which conducted to a 
stone balcony outside, and then drew up for Monsieur 
hb favorite chair and arranged upon a table beside it 
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the many small accessories that contributed to Mon- 
sieur's comfort as he lazily smoked his gilt-tipped, blue- 
crested cxgaretSy and whiled away hours in pensive 
or whimsical discourse. 

"Ah, this beautiful, inaccessible spot I" he sighed as 
he ensconced himself at his ease and threw a glance 
of intense satisfaction over the warm and intimate 
luxuriousness of the room, combined so artfully of 
the bedizeimient of mere decoration and the archi- 
tectural spaciousness required for the exercise of the 
artist's craft. 

"My Tower of Ivory," said Graspard. 

"My refuge from the prying multitudes." 

"Our Promontorium Somnii," rejoined Gaspard, 
fond of everything unusual, even in phrases, and as 
they touched upon the endeared and mutual meaning 
of these precincts, Gaspard felt his heart leap a second 
beyond the vague sadness stirring within its depth 
since Monsieur's disclosure that night, a leap of re- 
joicement, as he realized that, after all, the most 
precious part of Monsieur's life had been given to 
him: spent here as the inspirer and preserver and 
accomplice of a dream, whose effectuation would be 
as a challenge to the teeming materialism just beyond 
its walls. 

And, indeed, these precincts formed the fit scenario 
for a dream. Everything that a regal taste could 
suggest and great fortune obtain was gathered here, in 
an abandon of period and propriety, to the mere dic- 
tates of caprice and sumptuous fancy, — ^resulting in a 
wild eclecticism, astounding because of its ornate 
splendor and opulent profusion. The center was bare, 
except for several easels, but beyond that circular 
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space, the place was belittered with rugs into which 
the foot sank as into moss, and huge couches, languish- 
ing beneath the beguilement of multicolored cushions, 
and draperies, hanging in long volutes, limp and lavish 
in the effulgence of their brocades. And against a 
background, which formed a sort of claire-obscure 
of mellow and russet hues, flashed the high polish of 
dark woods, the white glow of statuettes, the glancing 
sparkle of armor, the ruddy luster of bronzes, and all 
the meandering of fantastic bas-reliefs, within and 
upon shelves and cabinets, of bibelots, exotics, and 
art anctVn,— everything as chosen by the indolent 
captious prodigality of Monsieur. 

The tools of Gaspard's craft mingled oddly with 
this rich interior. Bare canvases and rude sketches 
leaned against fifteenth-century tapestries or directly 
over some priceless chef d'ceuvre; and disarrays of jars, 
boxes, tubes and essences were to be found bestrewn 
upon every surface. 

Gaspard, heedful only of his austere pursuit of a 
single aim, valued nothing in his environment save the 
idea it represented, and what his own daily effort 
could compass here. And this was the precise intent 
of its design by Monsieur. 

Monsieur had arranged this rich and luxurious in- 
terior in order for Gaspard to be oblivious to luxury 
and to the value of everything that riches could pro- 
cure. 

Living in the outer world, Monsieur had discovered 
that the chief menace to men's dreams and that which 
is fatal to their sentiment for the beautiful is money. 
It is money which vulgarizes men's hearts, warps their 
minds and rifles their souls of its ineffable; to leave 
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behind it some aspect of the void — meanness, bitter- 
ness, or ennui. To behold its universal cult, to be 
made to realize its power, to have its promises, 
innuendoes and importunities reach one from every 
side is as fatal to the spirit's sweetness and choicest 
ideals as to feel its actual necessity: so Monsieur be- 
lieved. And in gathering together the elements to 
create the propitious climate wherein genius might 
sustain its being, his first consideration was to ar- 
range one in which none of the significances of money 
could insinuate themselves. Hence his method was to 
familiarize Gaspard with such an excess of luxury that 
it would become meaningless to him. 

How could any venal covet enter the individual who 
is surfeited by venal excess? The chronically rich are 
indifferent to riches. Their imagination is never en- 
gaged upon the emblems of their wealth. Their thoughts 
may be, but not their imagination. . The imagination 
seeks the antipodes of the realities. It feeds upon that 
of which it is deprived. It must play and dance, but it 
never parades. This is why the rich are so fond of going 
about incognito, and in experiencing voluntary hard- 
ships, such as in hunting trips, camping out, etc. This 
explains also the frequent miserliness of the rich ; that 
being the only way the imagination can play. For it 
is no diversion to the rich to be generous. It is 
diversion to act and to feel, if possible, poor. Sur- 
feits drive to austerities. Only a superfluity can pro- 
duce simplicity. Lifelong sybarites develop the long- 
ings of monks; just as lifelong monks develop the 
longings of sybarites. Two thousand years of re- 
ligious prosel3rtizing have not achieved so much in 
forcing man to think of his soul as has been done by 
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indigestion. When the stomach fails, then man turns 
to the spirit. For he is ever in search of compensa- 
tions in life's forfeitures. 

These were Monsieur's opinions when he adopted 
his process for extirpating the acquisitive instinct in 
Gaspard; the instinct that comes as soon as the 
self-preservative one is secured and which is equally 
deteriorating to the finer qualities. 

Gaspard was to be the perfect ego, the consummate 
one, in whom is entrenched the true and beautiful soul. 
Something which the world has never yet beheld, ex- 
cepting in rare glimpses — perchance in a child's nature 
or in some nun's; integrities which hold their in- 
demnity elsewhere than in this world. 

The two men were now sitting within the embrasure 
of an open window, whence the night air breathed 
in like a humid mouth and the expanse of sky 
stretched everywhere, in a dark, immense mobility 
like some nocturnal sea, upon which the stars winked, 
lapped in vagueness, like golden buoys lapped in a 
surge, and the dusky waftings of smoke and the pallid 
wakes of search-lights passed over it, now and then, 
like the slow flight of ghostly gulls. 

Reaching them through the open windows were 
those everlasting waves of indistinct sound, that 
muffled sonorousness, which came from beyond the 
park across the green, and at night struck the solitary 
listener in his high studio retreat like some vast whis- 
pering of sea-shells, telling of remote, irrespirable ele- 
ments. 

"The voice of the crowds," said Monsieur, aware as 
always of every ambient influence. "You hear it even 
here. It sounds like some noisome apiary." 
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'Not to me/' murmured Gaspard inaudibly. 
1 wonder how Jean Jacques could have said that 
if one felt any of the promptings of genius in his 
blood to come to Paris, and she, the Queen City, would 
make it all ferment at once to the surface." 

"I can understand that," rejoined Gaspard. ''Why, 
are you not proving this very thing in me?" 

"Only at the price of your detachment from its real 
life, mon cher ; you are a hermit of the crowds." 

"But, ah! I love this city, I adore this city of my 
adoption," cried Gaspard, kindling with one of his 
enthusiasms. "And I even like your comparison of it 
to an apiary. Often it has struck me so also. Its 
voice is like that of a hive ; humming, singing, all day, 
all night, to me here, of the ideals of service, tribute, 
devotion, which the poets have told us that bees 
possess. Are they, I wonder, the only things whose 
message is of the ideal? A swarm of them are said 
to have lit upon the lips of Plato, as an infant, and to 
have pledged him to their secrets. It must be true; 
for was he not the Urst to tell men of the ideal and of 
beauty? Monsieur, I love to think of Paris as of some 
vast apiary. For she, the only city said to have 
recorded her history in paintings and staitues, must 
hold something within her own individuality to have 
inspired art thus. Art is but the gift of the self — from 
the elect few to the many. Is it not so? So you have 
told me. And Paris inspires the tributes of the self 
in art, for she fills the self. In her is the spirit of the 
hive. She stirs it in all sensitive beings. For from 
what issues that spirit but from the stirred longings, 
the fermenting emotions, the depths effervescing to 
the heights, — which fills the self so completely that it 
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must needs give forth from its own amplitude? Only 
such egoistic completions can lead to the true altruisms, 
to the impersonal ambitions, the supreme ideals, the 
generous consecrations." 

"Only you, mon cher, could think thus poetically of 
a prosaic city," rejoined Monsieur, his eyes narrowed 
in their serenest expression of gratified admiration at 
Graspard's fancies. 

"For you are making of yourself the perfected 
ego who can see and grasp beauty in everything. 
Ah! would that I, too, might perceive it! — ^to 
see the beautiful in the ordinary, the supernal 
in the commonplace, the poetical in the prosaic, the 
divine in the earthly — what a gift! — ^that which you 
possess. But I have only seen things as others see 
them, and for so long a time that I can now perceive 
no beauty, only truth ; truth as contemporary ugliness. 
Even tho I consider Paris in the light of your poetry 
as an apiary, Sapristi! what a different significance 
the fancy bears to me! Even in this you see how 
different we are, each from every other. And it is 
always our own selves that we behold in every per- 
ception. Paris, an apiary, yes. And one in which 
not one of its occupants are in the aboriginal compact 
with life — ^the life their own selves required. Like 
bees who have been fed upon a diet of honey and 
brandy — ^which, it is said, can transform them com- 
pletely and turn the servitors into robbers, so, too, 
the life out there has perverted all the natural impulses 
and has made them but pillagers of each others' stores 
when they ought to have been storers of the rich- 
nesses within themselves." 

The laughing accent was somewhat in his words. 
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but Gaspard was urged on to more expansiveness on 
the theme because of Monsieur's comprehensive re- 
sponse to his fancy. 

"I love to dwell upon this conception of my be- 
loved city," he said. "It has really influenced me to 
such an extent that I have decided that, when I have 
painted a picture I consider worthy of exhibition, I 
shall omit my name from it and only sign it with the 
emblem of a golden bee, just as Whistler signed his 
with that of a butterfly — ^a symbol significant to him- 
self alone." 

"Excellent !" exclaimed Monsieur. "You can not do 
better than devise ways and means to hide yourself 
from the understanding of the public in as many ways 
as possible. You must astound, dazzle and disturb 
them, and this you can not do if they can understand 
you. In understanding an artist, people do to him 
what children do to flowers when they pluck them up 
by the roots — ^to afterward wonder why they do not 
continue to grow. People are dangerous, Gaspard, 
dangerous. And the most dangerous are those who 
are considered the most harmless, the nonentities and 
mediocrities. Such mentalities are contagious. 
To-day there is an epidemic of them. Because every 
one is eulogizing the common man, the common lot, 
the crowds, and their trampling of everything to levels. 
The world seems in a conspiracy to destroy everything 
exceptional. From every soul they are scraping oflF 
the ineffable with their oyster-shells I" A light of 
fresh thought flashed across his face. "No, mon cher, 
the voice of the city is not that of an apiary. Those 
waves of sound which reach you up here from beyond 
are but the scraping of the oyster-shells upon the souls 
of men/' 
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He made a slight expository gesture toward the 
window with a hand upon which shone a signet-ring. 
Monsieur had singularly beautiful hands; at once 
white and virile, delicate and strong. They looked as 
tho they ought to be issuing from the lace cuffs wont 
to decorate the wrists of the seigneurs of yore. Hands 
more eloquent and strangely distinctive of him than 
was his countenance. They looked as tho they could 
caress sensuously as some Don Juan, or could, like 
Brown Sequard, with mockery of kindness pat the 
living things they anatomized, or could fold together 
in prayer with the world-sick ecstasy of a De Ranee, 
or could grasp a scepter like Henry III — ^king of the 
decadent mind and the beautiful hands. Truly elo- 
quent of every possibility were those hands, which 
did nothing because they could do so much. 

"No, no, mon cher," he went on, "there is nothing 
beautiful, out there, unless first you have found beauty 
within yourself. Those sounds are but the seething 
chaos from little combats, suggesting to me a clash 
and clamor like that of the 'mean knights' who beat 
down Lancelot upon his wandering search for the 
Grail. Since you hear the crowds, Gaspard, you must 
hear them correctly. Think of your rare fortune in 
being removed from their injuries — ^safe here in your 
citadel of self. Out there is nothing as yet for you 
to learn. In order for you to study souls you must 
first fully possess your own. What could you perceive 
there now? Only everybody's nothingness struggling 
frenziedly against everybody else's pretended some- 
thingness. You would find every mind obsessed, 
warped, riveted, by either of two exclusive subjects — 
their duties or their rights. People create either one 
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or the other for us. And one is as bad as the other 
for precipitating the mind down, down on lower, 
meaner planes. I should fear for you, Gaspard, to 
mingle yet awhile with these modem throngs. The 
most inferior could do you less harm than the superior, 
for you might admire something in the latter, in their 
conduct or aims or achievements, might even be led 
to believe that there was happiness, and be deluded 
into thinking or saying 'I will live as others live.' Fatal 
phrase! for the moment of its declaration marks 
the moment of the poet's death in us. After that, even 
in our best, most supreme moments, we can do no more 
than mourn for the things we have never known, for 
the things we have lost from ourselves, forever." 

Gaspard was intent and listening to Monsieur as 
tho drinking in, with his words, the long-lost am- 
brosia of the Olympians. 

"No, you must not go into the world and enter its 
real life until you are strong enough to see others 
through your own self, and to conform everybody 
there to your own thought, and for this, only solitude 
with the ideal can give you the preparation. Without 
it, you would be conformed to everything and to every- 
body. Every one would affect you. Every one would 
change you. Man would make you in his own image, 
just as he made his God, and then, found that he had 
destroyed Him." 

Monsieur waxed pensive as his reflection deepened 
into those things in which he was most interested and 
convinced. 

"You must have the sense of beauty before you can 
have the vision of it, Gaspard. And that is what 
others can destroy in you, during those tender years 
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before the self is fully crystallized in its dreams. Every- 
thing is beautiful to us only in proportion as we have 
preserved our power of dreams. And ever3rthing is 
ugly and deadening to us in proportion as we have 
exchanged our dreams for experience. Therein con- 
sists the only difference between youth and age. Youth 
is all puissant because of its dreams; age is helpless 
because of its experience. Mon cher — " 

He paused and flecked the ashes from his cigaret 
onto an ovoid tray. "Mon cher, if you do not live 
thus, to find and create of yourself the consummate 
one, you will become like myself, and no worse fate 
could threaten, like myself — a victim of ennui." 

"Ennui 1" 

"Yes, ennui. Which is nothing but the plaints of 
an unconsummated ego. Perhaps that has no terror?, 
for you now, you so full of the inexhaustible fotmts 
from a high and zealous ambition I And perhaps you 
may never be able to realize its significance. But cer- 
tain phrases, when you hear them, or see their em- 
bodiment in later years, phrases such as Too late,' 'I 
have lived as others live,' 'I have taken the line of 
least resistance,' 'I know human nature thoroughly,' 
'I have seen life,' *If I could live my life over again' — 
the great perhaps and might-have-beens in all their 
various forms, when you encounter these you may 
understand that they are neither tragedy nor farce, 
they are simply ennui, which is both, and yet is the 
ache of nothingness. And, strange to say, ennui 
afHicts only the superior, in spite of the general idea 
that it is some rcprehensibly trivial condition of in- 
ferior minds, of no more importance pathologically 
than a furred tongue, a dark-brown taste or the flat- 
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ness of wine tired of bubbling. Mon Dieu» what an 
idea! Never was there a greater error! For never 
does ennui afilict the inane, the frivolous, the shallow, 
or g^oss minds; these, like all the curtailed or imma- 
ture, being like children, are easily satisfied with ac- 
cepting other people's values, standards and opinions 
of life; with immunity from hungers and dyspepsias, 
with gregarious amusements, and all the ingenious 
modes called pleasures or living which have been 
devised by man only to hide the soul from itself and 
its loneliness. Because the moment its loneliness is 
faced, pain begins — ^the growing pains of the 
thwarted, if they but knew it ; but they do not, and so, 
are terrified at its slightest symptom and call them- 
selves happy so long as they can stultify or deaden 
it with the many callosities gained from the flockings 
with the crowds. But the others, the minority, the 
superior, they can not escape it; and so they become 
the victims of ennui. Hapless victims in the toils of 
the modem bete noire! 

"AH those of fine tastes and delicate sensibili- 
ties, of lofty qualities, of noble faculties and high 
aspirations, all those in whom the ineffable has 
dwelt, all those with the inborn exquisite powers 
of the soul, if when their hope and youth and 
energies are at their maximiun of intensity, through 
ignorance or lack of opporttmity, do not withdraw 
from the world and devote themselves exclusively to 
self-knowledge and the endeavor to discover just 
where is their life in its ideal, its completest ex- 
pression — ^become these victims. Yes, sooner or later, 
they are riveted upon that fork protruding from the 
darkness for their impalement— ennui. Inevitably it 
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comes from disregard of our own egos in some way 
or other, and in nearly all, it has been thus disregarded. 
Those who are frustrated by conditions, who are mis- 
placed in their spheres, or have been mistaken in their 
own aptitudes, needs and vocations, those who have 
known aspirations without any of their manifesta- 
tions, those who have not made the prime essential of 
living, first to know themselves, have violated the 
sacred law of their innermost being, and hence become 
the accurst of ennui. Ennui, what dull enervation, 
what vague, futile revolt, what gloomy pique in that 
wordl 

"Ennui is the ache of modernity. For it commenced 
with the broken ideals of the eighteenth century. Then 
for the first time, it was recognized, was acknowledged, 
analyzed, and found a place in literature. And ever 
since that proclamation, its symptoms have insidiously 
increased and multiplied. The century of sensibility 
and skepticism, the eighteenth, was the one that 
ushered in modernity and ennui. Alas, man had then 
just learned to feel, and then was made to doubt! He 
learned to aspire only to renounce. What wreckage ! — 
the combination propitious for nothing but ennui. 
Think of man's slow initiation into his own soul and 
his development of super-earthly wants and hungers 
for the ineffable, through all the preceding ages of 
dreams, mythologies, poetry, religions, and knight- 
errantry, and then, for him at last to discover that all 
these beautiful things were in him only like diamonds, 
which he had swallowed and which must work them- 
selves out painfully again to leave him free, free to 
eat the only reality — ^the mud and dust, like the first 
men, whom the legends of Gautama say 'ate the earth 
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and found it deliciously sweet'; but now no longer 
was it sweet to man since he had once tasted it sweeter, 
— as mixed with the ingredient of his own soul. Ah, 
what a loss 1 what prostration ever after 1 No wonder 
man has become a 'god who is afraid/ So arduously, 
so triumphantly, he had learned to feel — ^and then, to 
learn that his sole prerogative was to doubt 

'"And well, indeed, he has learned the lesson. Now he 
doubts everything; he scans, he hesitates, he questions, 
everywhere. What, then, can he do but follow blindly 
his fellow men and live as others live? Faith can not 
vanish instantaneously; fallen from its vantage in the 
skies, it has sought a foothold in others, before man 
will abandon it completely. Ennui is the ache of 
modernity. 

"And, Gaspard, as civilization advances, as cul- 
ture extends, the malady of ennui is spreading. 
In every race that has ascended to the highest forma 
of spiritual organization we behold its blight. Said to 
be the cause of the Teutonic pessimism, of the Latin 
malaise, and the Slavic anarchies, I can think of no 
great nation free from its epidemic excepting America ; 
and that has sufficient explanation inasmuch as 
America has not yet reached an extreme civilization. 
She possesses only the civilization of the intellect, but 
not that of the soul. So she remains smugly com- 
placent with her materialism and her objective 
standards; and in spite of her external elaborateness, 
internally everything is simplified to her by her ac- 
ceptance of acquisitive cupidity for instinct and 
condottiere methods for life. Ennui is nowhere ex- 
cept where the ineffable exists and revolts against its 
subjugation to other ends and interests inferior to 
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itself. Curious inscrutable malady, this modem ache, — 
emiuil Does it, I wonder, mark the floundering de- 
cline of all strong powers of the soul, or does it per- 
chance mark the precursory travail of tmknown new 
powers? Who can say? We, its victims, can only 
know that it is an undassiiiable thing belonging to the 
eclecticism of this modernity — heir of all the ages, 
possessor of all logic, truths, and proven facts, yet dis- 
jointed, meaningless, because of its lack of some un- 
known, vital one; and untuned and inharmonious be- 
cause it can not hush entirely the senses which once 
learned to harken to the music of the spheres. 

"Ah, you, mon cher, you who will live so that you 
can maintain the power 'to fix in lasting thoughts the 
wavering images that float before the mind,' can never, 
never know how the mere uncertainties of ennui can 
torment one. It is full of ghosts, which rise in every 
pensive moment, to mar the lovely ones, arising as 
they do from unknown graves, to accuse us with 
touches of pain, like that of the running fingers of for- 
lorn winds or of certain unbearable tones of music, — 
and reach us as a vagueness, touching upon our raw 
consciousness to make it bleed. And why? We can 
not know. For it is the malady of doubt itself. We 
can only know that somehow, in some way, ennui is 
man's surrender to the plethoras of his sphere, and is 
a sort of eczema of nothingness, with nondescript 
symptoms of captious nauseas and comatose appetites, 
— ^with all its fearful withering aspects of an invincible 
void: outside, a purposeless universe; inside, an 
annihilated soul. Oh, this ache of modernity! It is, 
indeed, the ache of the unknown, the unknown in the 
midst of the havoc of too much known. It marks 
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the manumission of all slaves, gods and goddesses, of 
Reason and Liberty, who yet in their freedom can agree 
upon nothing. Mon Dieu, it is uncertainty triumphant. 
It is the ache of the Void. Alas, it is my complaint!'' 

As Monsieur terminated his dissertation he lifted 
his hand to suppress a yawn as tho mortally 
ennuye, even of his vivid comprehension of ennui. 
And while he discoursed, Gaspard, in spite of his keen 
interest in all that interested Monsieur, had become 
preoccupied with his own thoughts, which had wan- 
dered restively. He looked across the room at the 
ornamental mantel adorning one side of the walls. A 
veritable one, from the collection of marble mantel- 
pieces made in Italy by Gerard de Nerval, who had 
rendered himself penniless by their purchase, in giving 
four thousand francs for the indulgence of his whim. 

"True lover of the beautiful," was Gaspard's un- 
uttered comment, as he thought of the purchaser of 
the mantel. "One of those rare beings who would 
impoverish themselves, even die, for the sake of a 
curve or a line. Anachronistic souls, so rare In this 
age of expediency, who have found that life really 
holds nothing more worth while than one high, rap- 
turous, vivid moment of perception of the beautiful." 
He sighed for the time when he, too, would become 
capable of its rapturous perception; what eons of 
time he would give for the moment! 

His musing look noted the objects that reposed 
upon the mantel — ^a rocaille clock and two candelabras, 
in chiseled bronze with figures and caryatids of the 
Empire, and then ascended above to where a portrait 
was hanging, the portrait of Gaspard's father, half 
finished and painted by himself. As his gaze en- 
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countered that familiar semblance, for the first time 
since the revelation of the paternal history that night, 
a sharp pang of pain pierced his heart. 

So this was the face of one who had loved life, mere 
mtmdane living, far more than he had loved his great 
gift, the divine gift which should have subordinated 
the fever called living. This was he who had clouded 
the image of the ego's mirror with the senses and 
their pollutions, who had trampled out the divine spark 
of his spirit with the foot of clay, who had allowed the 
Judas in him to barter away his soul in the kisses of 
living, of contact with others, — ^which had pledged him 
to the reciprocity of every circumstance of the base 
and ignoble, crowding out all possibility of the true 
unity and inner vision. 

In the light of this revelation Gaspard looked at the 
portrait as tho for the first time. Only the face was 
fully completed; the somber, aquiline, olive-tinted, 
Arabian face, turned slightly sideways ; the gaze peer- 
ing forth under the lowered lids in that probing ex- 
pression, slightly deflected, of the artist who is con- 
fining himself to a literal depiction of his own likeness ; 
a few broad strokes represented a low collar, flowing 
cravat, the upper portion of the coat, and the rest, pie- 
bald in bare patches and the impastos of the back- 
ground : again, the tragedy of the incomplete I grimly 
significant of the man's destiny. 

And before to-night, Gaspard had regarded it so 
differently. What pride he had felt in the progenitor 
who had transmitted to him his own great gift — un- 
fulfilled in himself tho it had been. And what a leaping 
vanity had ever filled his breast as he thought of the 
ancestry whose blood had illumined them both: the 
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fervid, exotic blood of the hot South, the race who, 
in bygone ages, must have derived their being first 
from the great Solar Luminary itself, so rarely 
enkindled were they with its flames. And now his 
pride had fallen. All the value of his extraction had 
departed. Now he must separate himself as far as 
possible from his ancestry. That blood was not of 
the ichor he had believed, it was turgid with the com- 
post of the earthly. 

But then how different they were, after all, he and 
his father! He insisted quickly to himself, altho a 
hot flush stung his cheeks as he noted and was startled 
afresh at their physical resemblance. 

"Yes, you looked alike," drawled Monsieur, ob- 
servant of the flush upon the candid boyish face and 
the direction of the gaze. 

"Do — do you think so?" faltered Gaspard, further 
abased by the affirmation of his own dread from 
Monsieur. 

"Mais oui. You are fairly the replica of him," said 
Monsieur, stifling another yawn. 

"Perhaps our resemblance is only a racial one." 

Monsieur shook his head negatively. "No, making 
allowance for the diflference in your years, for he was 
in his maturity when I first saw him, and you are still 
but a boy, I must say that I have never seen two people 
so strikingly alike." 

At this Gaspard sprang to his feet impetuously, and 
went over to the portrait and stood before it, intent, 
silent, and scrutinizing. 

Over his face and figure flooded the brightness from 
a chandelier; a chandelier of Caffieri, chiseled and 
gilded superbly like those of the Mazaren; the light 
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making his dark-hued lineaments appear in so sharp- 
ened an outline that he, too, appeared like one of the 
bronzes that adorned the room. As he leaned forward, 
alert, intense, curious, that slender adolescent ap- 
pearance imprest as something wild and faunesque, 
much as a bronze statue might seem which a modish 
party suddenly discovers in a ramble through the 
woods, a statue carefully artizaned by an extreme 
civilization, recorded in dates and names and inscrip- 
tions, and yet, which no amotmt of such realities can 
make seem aught than a thing strange and free, and 
wholly indigenous to the wilds. 

In every lineament was betokened his southern 
nativity. A dark, large-boned, yet narrow face, a nose 
rapacious in its curve as a simitar, a heavy, well- 
formed mouth; and over this visage, pallid and 
swarthy, an expression of haughty sentiency, the ex- 
pression particularly centralized in the palpitant 
nostrils, the somber eyes, and the lean muscles over 
the high cheek-bones, which sometimes, in moments 
of emotion, twitched like equine flanks beneath a goad. 

"Do you not recognize the resemblance?" queried 
Monsieur languidly. 

"But he was much darker than I," protested Gas- 
pard vaguely. 

"Bien, The Arab type was, perhaps, more pro- 
notmced in him than in you." 

"And he was heavier than I; an entirely different 
physique, in fact." 

"He was older than you, that accounts for that." 

"And t!ien," pursued Gaspard anxiously, "his brow 
is totally different, much wider and lower; therein is 
revealed so much of character. Indeed, I now per- 
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ceive the whole cranial formation is different. Look, 
do you not sec it?" 

"A mere trifle," and Monsieur pursed his lips in- 
differently. 

"And the mouth, observe there the difference be- 
tween us. And that feature indicates so much. His 
is larger, coarser; his is both gross and weak." With 
anxious eagerness Gaspard thus sought to find and to 
fasten upon the visible denotations of the paternal 
character and to lancinate himself from them. 

"A striking resemblance, really. An extraordinary 
resemblance." 

Monsieur enunciated the words slowly, lifting his 
brows as tho only just now surprized into its full dis- 
covery. 

His insistence overcame Gaspard. With a sudden 
sickening emotion his spirits sank, in a sort of fierce 
humility. Well, then, after all, he was one with him ; 
one in the indissoluble, in the mysterious identity of 
progenitor and inheritor. And to be one with any 
other was not to know himself. And self-knowledge 
had been his charter I 

What was that heritage which struck at him in the 
dark? tmknown, unjust, as the living were thus be- 
queathed their fatalities by the dead? Was there some 
taint likewise in his blood? Was there somewhere 
deep in the profundities of his being a satyr crouched? 
Had some driveling from the gutter — ^wherein genius, 
many besides his father, had won the designation of 
"ethereal beast" — ^insinuated itself in some obscure 
coigne of his soul ? Was there something hidden, but 
looming, portentous, inexorable, to spring upon him 
in the future from its reddened source? 
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Cold and hot, Gaspard felt, in a shudder of dismay. 
Certitude in himself had been so gloriously his, that 
any possibility of struggle shattered him. 

"Well, no wonder we are alike; our blood is iden- 
tical," he muttered in sullen surrender, drawing his 
thin hand nervously over his lips to conceal their 
sensitive quiver. Then he burst out: 

"And now^ since I know, I am ashamed of my 
blood." 

Monsieur smiled his little oblique smile. 

"Yes, Monsieur, I am ashamed of my blood," he 
reiterated in a horrified whisper. "Of his blood, ay, 
and even of the Arabian blood I am ashamed. It is 
the blood of beasts and savages." 

"So that is the result of my disclosure to you to- 
night," said Monsieur, viewing Gaspard gravely, as 
he recognized that he was actually and deeply troubled. 

"Have you, too, not just remarked it — our likeness?" 
Inquired Gaspard tremulously. "We are of the same 
blood, of substance identical. Those who have got 
to struggle against that — is it not a great loss to 
power? To separate one's self from one's own blood, 
is that not a mutilation?" 

'*Mais non, mon cher, au contraire. For you need 
not separate yourself, only transform yourself, from 
him. The highest faculties of the mind proceed from 
the transformed senses. You and he, identical as you 
are in substance and flame, can yet be as different in 
the manifestation of yourselves as were those Greek 
statues of the past, which bore upon one side of them 
the image of a Silenus and upon the other that of a 
god. It is all a question of will and direction, as so 
often I have told you." 
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"You reassure me," murmured Gaspard, but only 
half convinced. 

"Sapristi ! You afraid of your blood — c^est ridicule f 
exclaimed Monsieur, instantaneously determining, even 
tho weariness had overtaken him, to dispel from Gas- 
pard's spirit anything so perilous as fear. "Why, mon 
cher, your blood is uniquely, I say uniquely, fashioned 
for the expression of a new, hitherto unheard-of genius. 
True, absolument vrai. The time has at last arrived 
when the world shall see what — just what — ^the result 
will be for two extremes, the primitive and the super- 
civilized, to meet, as they do in you. Because both arc 
required for an expression of the highest genius. In 
Dumas, in Victor Hugo, and in De Angelo, this in- 
vincible duality existed; they had the elemental in 
them with the ultracultured ; but in them it was ac- 
cidental — ^not ethnologic, as it is in you. For what is 
genius? It is but an abnormal dream actualized by 
means of an abnormal vitality. One is as indispensable 
as the other. One is the imagination, the other the 
energy. One is the immaterial, the other the material. 
One is the ineffable, the other the sensual. One is 
delicacy, the other passion. One is the bloom upon 
the blossom, the other the earth-gripping roots. One 
is the spirit, the other the blood. And both must exist, 
corollaries, as the composition for a complete, perfected, 
supreme genius. The reason the world has so rarely 
been blest with its occurrence is because two polarities 
must be combined to produce it. Civilization possesses 
one, barbarism the other. And each is nothing with- 
out the other's cooperation. Civilization has the imag- 
ination, the ideals, the subtle fancy, and the spiritual 
delicacy; while barbarism has the elemental vigor. 
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simplicity, audacity, and passion, which are alike essen- 
tial and must underlie and substantiate the former, 
else its thoughts float away in their own subtlety and 
its beauties vanish in their own evanescence. Curious, 
is it not ? — that it is only the highest civilization which 
formulates man's fine ideals and lofty aspirations, and 
at the same time it also furnishes the influences which 
destroy the material energy, power, and joyous hope 
that alone can execute them? As the senses decay, 
the fine imagination comes ; and then, alas ! the imag* 
ination can not grasp its visions into realities because 
of the senses being too diminished, too enervated, too 
superfined, for rock-ribbing them. Something of this 
we have seen in the instance of Bacon, who, with all 
his marvelous intellect and sapient, too cautious 
methods, yet discovered nothing; whereas, the wildest, 
most fanciful guesses of the earlier civilizations are 
still being elaborated upon and daily verified as the 
scientific truths. What could more clearly, more in- 
contestably certify, that beneath the refinements of 
civilization must be injected the streams, the lavic 
burning streams, of barbarian blood, if the world is to 
be given those products of genius which represent 
delicacy energized, the immaterial utilized, and, Gas- 
pard— " 

"Yes?" 

"In you is this combination. In you is the duplex 
nature. And how absurd your remark, that you are 
ashamed of your blood. Sacre bleu! You have the 
blood of the Arab; and do you not yet realize its 
significance? It means that you hold within your 
being all, all of that which is most rare, most pro- 
pitious, for the manifestation of a fresh initial genius. 
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'The blood of the Arab is, and has ever been inhibited 
in its own domains, because of its religion of fatalism, 
and because of the vicissitudes of its climate. But 
you, the transplanted, the chosen one, will receive the 
external touch of another civilization, another climate, 
another culture, which will liberate all within you. 
Yes, in you, mon cher, shall be liberated the blood of 
the Arab." 

"Ah !" 

"This blood of the Arab is strange blood, inimitable 
blood, in which already exist the duplex powers — 
strength of the spirit and strength of the senses. 
Through the ages they have been generated and de- 
veloped in your race, but have remained quiescent, 
infoliate: slumbering, too content, in the sun. Yet, 
I say, it is the unique blood; for it is made of the 
ineffable and barbaric, of poetry and force, of dreams 
and vitality, of the visionary and sensual, of the mystic 
and material— of all that has arisen from the flat sand- 
dunes and of all that has descended from the brightest 
sunbeams. It awaits but the enkindling touch and the 
artificement of that which has, as yet, been given to 
none save to you." 

"To me !" 

"So be not afraid of your ancestry, Gaspard ; be not 
ashamed of your blood. Your blood is the rich centaur- 
like fluid which for ages struck only the earth, beating 
it through animal hoofs, in frantic, fearless, agile 
bounds: man and beast unite as one, dashing in wild 
savage exultance across spurned levels to horizons 
illimitable. What befitting blood for you, mon cher, 
what befitting blood for an assault upon the inac- 
cessible ! And then, too, in its other power, its power 
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of dreams. How supremely it was made for you by 
the Sabean, the primitive Arab of your race, who 
worshiped as his only superior the heavenly host of 
sun, moon and stars. Ah, a befitting blood to hold 
the ineffable, Gaspard ! Think of how you can feel at 
once in your veins the life-fluid that has enriched 
itself as it tingled with the earth-currents, and with it, 
the spirit-fluid that has dizzied the brain with its 
highest, most mystic transports! To even think of it 
does it not make the deepest founts of your being 
effervesce to fill you with the very delirium of your 
aspiration? What strength, what audacity, what 
dreams and visions are in your blood, Gaspard !" 

"Ah, you intoxicate me," cried out the youth, throw- 
ing back his head, face alight, his whole person 
changed, transformed by the beautiful, febrile, sibilant 
sentences of Monsieur; playing upon his soul as if it 
were Monsieur's graceful and virile hands that had 
reached down into his innermost being to disturb it. 

"Now, you have made me proud, proud of my 
ancestry." 

And in his attitude of eager intrepidity, of a sort of 
naive bravado of egotism and youth, he seemed to 
Monsieur as one just entering the portals of life, just 
entering and yet already a conqueror, already the In- 
vincible, — the one who had replied to the challenge of 
the Contemporary, to the crowds just beyond these 
studio walls, with his Triumph of a Dream. 
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CHAPTER III 

"Man is something that shall he surpassed" — 

Nietzsche. 

SOCRATES thought out great thoughts for others to 
act out. 

Monsieur would not have been so thoroughly the 
cultivated modem had he not much of the Hellene in 
him. It was a Socratic undertaking that he had as- 
stmiedy in thus assuming the responsibility of Gas- 
pard's fate. He charged himself with the duty of 
thinking out the great thoughts which Gaspard was 
to act out. 

Monsieur believed, as did Helvetius, that genius is 
chiefly a question of development. Through a lifetime 
it can remain in part or wholly latent, or manifest but 
partial and tentative powers, or else it can unfold 
itself through fostering conditions and conducive in- 
fluences to the most supreme and exquisite fulfilment 
conceivable. To discover these conditions and in- 
fluences, and to surround Gaspard with them, was 
Monsieur's self-assumed and sacred obligation; his 
motives being the same as those of Francis I, 
immortalized as the patron of Leonardo, of Leo X, 
whose name is linked with Raphael as his pro- 
tector, and of Louis of Bavaria, never to be forgotten 
because of his association with Wagner — ^motives 
based solely in the ego's capacity for admiration. 

For genius, Monsieur had a reverential admira- 
tion; hence he brought together all his loving 
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care and sagacious foresight, keen analytic counsels 
and eliminating admonitions, in order to create a 
habitat wherein greatness might sustain its being, im- 
mune against the belittling influences of the day. 

It is said that no man can be greater than the age in 
which he lives. Monsieur believed that a man can be 
greater by becoming different, by following the bias 
of an individual ego, and by systematizing all toward 
its own orientation. Greatness must feel as an ex- 
patriot toward that modem spirit, which, is sickening 
in its own breath, of too much similarity. 

To effectuate the career of his proteg^ Monsieur 
had devised a scheme of education as elaborate as it 
was singular. 

After bringing the boy from Marseilles to Paris 
and installing him amid his present luxurious 
surroundings. Monsieur engaged a corps of tutors, 
who were charged with the difficult task of carry- 
ing out as far as possible Monsieur's system. 
After a few years Monsieur began to take Gaspard a 
little about with him on short voyages and week- 
end trips to various resorts. Monsieur traveling in- 
cognito, and finding a novel amusement in acting the 
sapient guardian of the youth who showed such naive 
delight and gratitude for his companionship and in- 
struction. 

Once or twice they had gone to the shores of 
the Mediterranean; the nearest Gaspard ever ap- 
proached to those sun-kissed climes across the sea, 
which had browned the flesh of his progenitors, and 
whose vivid light seemed, ever and ever, semi- 
slumbering and prickling in his veins, urging him to 
all ardors. 
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These trips with Monsieur were datums in Gas- 
pard's life, datums of unmitigated joy. So mudi 
so that by contrast they made the solitude of his 
studio and the laboriousness of his apprenticeship to 
the muse, seem of so strained a monotony, of so gray 
and mome a quietude, that it became difficult to re- 
enter again, and he lost days in the effort of readjust- 
ment. Perceiving which he had gradually foregone 
the trips with Monsieur, stoically renouncing every- 
thing that could hinder or postpone the realization of 
his single aim. 

First, it must be achieved, the work of surpassing 
excellence, the unrivaled performance, which would 
justify Monsieur's faith in him, and would grant 
him the charter of ownership in his self. After that 
he would indulge in any of the pleasures, the recrea- 
tions, the refreshing interludes of play, the delightful 
loitering with Monsieur, but first it was the sovereign 
charge. 

So his apprenticeship entailed a prolonged period 
of renouncements, of disciplinary efforts and sacrifices, 
which found their only compensation in what Monsieur 
told him they were inevitably bound to lead. 

"A great work, a masterpiece, what is it?" as Mon- 
sieur once said. "It is a personification of the most 
vivid impression of which one is capable. Yet to be 
reciprocal to that impression requires an indefinitely 
long preparation of body, mind, and soul. As one is 
perfect in faculty and perfect in sensibility, so is the 
impression proportionately perfect. For a great work 
one must give all their undissipated forces of ideas 
and passions. One must bring together all the purest 
and deepest essences of their being." 
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Such a work was Gaspard's intention ; reigning, fixt 
in his consciousness like a tyrant, and until it was 
realized he could not be free. Ah, some great thing 
must surely come from so great a devotion ! 

Altho Gaspard's education had been entrusted 
to carefully selected tutors, so few of them could 
meet Monsieur's exacting and peculiar requirements, 
that after a few years of various experiments, and a 
changing series of them, his education gradually 
devolved entirely upon Monsieur and his rigorous 
guidance in self-instruction. 

The studies chosen for him were remarkable for 
their wide divergence rather than for any specific 
unilaterality — z method Monsieur discovered was im- 
possible to expect from the academic instruction. 
The way he had first realized this was odd. One 
day he entered Gaspard's apartment while the tutor 
was in the midst of his daily task of instruction. 
He was unaware, his back being toward the door, 
of Monsieur's entrance, and Monsieur motioned 
to Gaspard his wish that it remain so. He leaned 
upon his cane and listened silently until the termina- 
tion of the lesson. Then smiling his little oblique 
smile, he addrest the tutor: 

"So you are teaching him thus. You are teaching 
him facts, and only facts. Facts, literal, verbatim, 
four-dimensioned— crowds of facts. And is that all 
you know, mere facts, facts, facts denuded of all the 
hidden things which alone can vivify them? A fact 
is the last thing he should seek, and you are making 
it the arst thing. You are presenting facts as the 
premises, when they should only be the ultimates, of 
an idea. You are teaching him to think about one 
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thing at a time, when I wanted him to learn to think 
of all things at one time. You are conforming his 
mind to facts when he should learn first to conform 
facts to his mind. You have been crowding his mind 
with facts, with dates, and all the insignificant data, 
the miscellaneous minutias, and the small, unimportant 
Idealities, which are not so real as the unreality which 
may be concealed therein. 

"Have you never heard the truth that there are 
more false facts than false theories ? In teaching him 
this crowd of facts, did you not know you were ren- 
dering him incapable of knowing anything else? Al- 
ready there is in the world too many facts for knowl- 
edge, and too much knowledge for the true under- 
standing. For it is through our intuitions that we 
understand, and not through the accumulate erudition 
of details and the congeries of small particulars. Your 
pupil here is no registering machine for facts. Yet 
you have been encumbering him, stultifying him, 
bludgeoning him with facts. Bleak, blank, weighty 
facts, all the old humdrum, useless lumber over- 
crowding the earth; and whidi will crowd him out, 
discourage his spirit, smother out his little flame, un- 
less he can find some wings of fancy, of wildness, of 
spontaneities of hope and daring, to clasp to their 
sides and scurry them all away. But no; facts, 
figures, statistics, and fixt formulas was the nice 
little well-trodden path in which you were preparing 
to hitch his Pegasus close down to earth. Do you not 
know that knowledge based only upon facts forms 
mere husks of knowledge, mere semi-knowledge ? For 
the perfect understanding there must be some early 
ignorance of facts. The soul must not be discouraged 
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with literalities before it has learned to dream. Be- 
sides, is there not a dream bound up in every fact? 
The fact began as an inference, a dream then, and it 
ends as a fact, truly ends. A fact to be real must be 
shown, haloed by its unreality, and as not more true 
than the unknown therein. 

"One must not stop with the tangibility of facts, 
one must add the intangible as well, if it is to be either 
valid or understood. But you are teaching him only 
facts. You are terrifying him with the temporal con- 
tents of the world, when I wanted him to be daring 
enough to first seek some meaning for the world! I 
wanted him first to get upon the flair of the ideal. 
I wanted him to defy the modem challenge of ma- 
terialism. I wanted him to be able to read the 'open 
secret,' as Goethe calls it, open to all and interpreted 
by none. I wanted him to be capable of insight and 
a tour de force, and here you are rendering him capable 
of nothing but common sense. Common sense I What 
an escape ! You have been teaching him according to 
the spirit of the times ; you have been assaulting him 
with facts. Mon Dieu, he would have ended as a con- 
temporary had I not thus discovered his danger to- 
day." 

The tutor and his facts were dismissed that day; 
and thereafter Monsieur charged himself solely with 
the direction of Gaspard's education. No longer were 
facts to be the all in all, but were henceforth relegated 
to their correct position — ^subordinate and ministerial 
to the tmderstanding, instead of the understanding 
being rendered subordinate and ministerial to them. 

Above all. Monsieur's purpose was to place idealism 
and realism in a reversed order from that in which 
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they were practised by others. He intended Gaspard 
to begin with a dream and grasp it as a reality, 
instead of beginning with a reality and grasping it as 
a dream, as others do. 

Monsieur's aims and methods were all verbally ex- 
pounded to Gaspard before they were demonstrated 
in the prescribed training. Monsieur thus exprest 
them to him: 

"I am detaching you from your era only in order 
that you may rise for a clearer vision of it, and of all 
eras, and can extract from each their essential worth 
and salient lesson. Hence, you will have the view 
infinita, instead of the one determined ab extra which 
others have. From your free, universal range you 
can seek out and select and unite all that is best in the 
spirit of antiquity with all that is best in the spirit of 
modernity, and according to the coercive terms of 
your own individuality, can bend and sublimate 
them into the service of your understanding and your 
art. 

"The best in the spirit of modernity is its science; 
the best in the spirit of antiquity is its poetry. The 
two have been at variance long enough. I would 
have you extract them both from their eras and har- 
monize their contradictions, fuse their diverse prin- 
ciples, and pledge them each, one to the other, and to 
the service of your own mind. Apart, they have 
achieved nothing but half-knowledge; and the whole 
knowledge of whatsoever you may undertake to do, 
you must aspire to possess. No matter to what art 
you devote yourself, and you might have chosen 
among several, so fine is your organization for an 
artist, artist of word or pen or brush, no matter, I 
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say, what art you had chosen, for they all have a com- 
mon root — that of the poetry of the soul united with 
the science of the understanding — your first care and 
obligation is to preserve the poetry in yourself, for it 
is the most easily injured and lost. Foster it And 
that means that in your education we must seek, para- 
doxically, to preserve the something simple and 
strange in you which is akin to the elementary igno- 
rance of mankind's earliest stages, just enough of it 
must be left in you, to maintain that intoxication of 
mystery and curiosity which will urge you to dare 
the unknown, and not to stop, as we modems do, with 
the known, and deride the unknown. 

"Poetry is at once the exponent and the interpreta- 
tion of the unknown ; and as Schlegel has written, 'The 
beginning of all poetry is to suspend the march in the 
laws of reason, to plunge us once more into the beauti- 
ful maze of fantasy, the primitive chaos of human 
nature.' 

"Necessarily, your education is complicated, since it 
must preserve both this spirit, the primitive simplicity, 
beneath all the elaborations of culture. But for you 
to be enabled to grasp the gist of things you must hold 
inviolate the poetry which belonged to the earlier 
civilizations, for it is the mist in which our first 
dreams are sown. 

"Remember, always, that art is nothing but the 
projection of a dream upon a fact. At any time 
you can discover the fact, so you must Urst equip 
yourself for the dream. Where the ordinary man 
sees the ordinary, you must see the extraordinary. 
Where others succumb to the limitations of the 
finite, you must find the illimitability of the in- 
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finite. It is only such genius, genius of imagination, 
sensibility, and sight, which belongs to the poetry of 
the soul, and has translated the things of the mundane 
into things of beauty and truth. Our world would 
never have beheld or known the beautiful, fragmentary 
tho its visions have been, were it not for the souls 
of poets, who have penetrated behind the veil of the 
finite into the innermost secrets and hidden constitu- 
tion of things. 

"Now, mon cher, I have told you the first steps 
in the making of yourself the artist. Next I must 
enforce your attitude toward, and your realization 
of, your art. Art has replaced the altar. It, and 
one other — love. Both are the only substitutes we 
modems can discover for those other altars, which 
enlightenment has taken away from us. For religion, 
as I have told you before, is what developed the 
ineffable in the soul of man. Those past ages of 
kneeling, worshiping, mystery-thrilling generations 
have evolved all those supra-sensible emotions, tran- 
scendent aspirations and yearnings, which now, since 
the modern iconoclasm has demolished their altars, — 
have left the soul so bare and helpless in its loneliness, 
so ennuye and empty in its loss, so prostrate amid its 
forfeitures, — unless it can find another altar, anything 
worth while to believe in and to engage those evolved 
feelings, and for this the fine soul turns to Art or to 
Woman, and for either creates an altar. 

"The churches have emptied to fill the art museums, 
and romantic love, faith in woman, and refinement in 
passion, all date from man's heresies. Man must have 
his ineffable, and starves unless he savors his life with 
something of its past ecstasies. For you, Gaspard, 
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the only altar is art. Therefore approach it as you 
would an altar. Realize its divinity and be willing to 
consecrate yourself wholly to it, with unswerving 
fealty of soul. Art has its dogmas and its prescribed 
conduct, which it enforces with a more rigorous zeal 
and vigilance, than religion has ever exacted, and 
holds no compromise whatsoever with the schis- 
matics of insincerity or frivolity. For them it has an un- 
escapable penalty, terrible as the anathema maranatha, 
to the artist — ^loss of inspiration and the ability to 
create. To the artist's nature, susceptible as it is to 
every excitation from beauty, if he is not led likewise 
to its expression, this means an inferno of inextin- 
guishable pangs. 

"Art's rewards never err. They are exactly pro- 
portioned to the motives with which we approach 
it and concentrate our lives to its service. Ah! Gas- 
pard, the world has often seen the perfect union 
of souls, with their theological religions, but what 
it has never yet beheld is the perfect union of a 
soul with art as a religion! I believe the theological 
religions have failed to make man great because they 
taught him, first, humility, and that the religion of 
art can and will make man great because, first and 
foremost, it teaches him the deification of his selfhood. 
Has any religion better to offer ? For art is not greater 
than man; it is only a mode for him, the mode for 
the supremest expression of his self. 

"Thus, Gaspard, you must accept art as a religion, 
and approach it as an altar, without reservation, with- 
out subterfuge, without concession to the world's 
standards or false idols of success, without any crip- 
pling of your ego by fitting it to others' measures ; but 
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with all the purity and loftiness of which you are 
capable approach this altar, and it will be a compensa- 
tion to you for the loss of all others." 

Another time Monsieur said: "Looking back over 
the long vistas of the past I apprehend in them two 
periods whose choice elements you must extract and 
combine, according to that assimilative process upon 
which we b^ve determined, as propitious to your self- 
fulfilment. One is the estheticism of the Greeks, the 
other the asceticism of the Middle Ages. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, in each of those periods are certain 
tenets of truth indispensable for your procedure. In 
both lie secrets which will aid you to augment and 
wield your powers, for in both are strange conducts, 
that have resulted in marvelous cerebral and spiritual 
effects. Their respective merits consist herein: The 
Greeks loved and attempted perfection in art as no 
people since have done. They perceived that the man 
is nothing in comparison with the work of which he 
might be capable. 'L'homme n'esi rien Vceuvre est 
tout* carried out in these later days by Flaubert and 
a few others, in a limited way, however, had its actual 
and generic adoption there. Nowhere else and at no 
other time has there been seen a similar devotion — 
suppression of all inferior aims, rejection of the paltry 
and ignoble in living — for absorption of the self, and 
the most total and generous immersion of all desires, 
passions and religious feeling, into the one aim — art. 
Ah, they realized that its worship could be shared with 
none other. Its laurel crown was for none who 
deviated into the byways of experience. And what 
was the result? Their art, that Hellenic art, which 
reached its perfection in the f^w centuries preceding 
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Christ, has been our most precious bequeathment from 
antiquity. Its treasures are unsurpassed. Then art 
reached an apogee; because the self had given itself 
wholly to its exclusive love and aggrandizement. Gas- 
pard, I would have you bring a like devotion. 

"The other period of value to you to study is the 
asceticism of the Middle Ages. How differently pro- 
cured, and yet how marvelous were its results, not 
upon art but upon man! In Greece art was greater 
than the artist. But I would have you become the 
artist who is as great as his art ; or rather, I may say, 
whose art is the visible confluent of his inner perfec- 
tion. In Greece man only learned to create, but the 
Middle Ages taught him how to dream. Then, man 
for the first time sought solitude and silence, and 
looked within his own soul to study it. Introspection 
was initiated. Subtleties and abstractions were first 
learned. And through austerities, through controls and 
denials of the will to live, and through their cultivated 
perception of the invisible and the exfoliated feeling 
for the unknown, they procured effects, the most in- 
spiring, exalting and volatilizing ever discovered by 
man. Yes, it was asceticism, with its renouncements, 
its outer harshness and unbearable monastic rigors, 
which first turned man's thoughts inward for their 
solace; thus refining his sensibilities and rendering 
acute all the most hidden and delicate impetuosities of 
his nature. Twas then he learned mental intoxica- 
tion and the ecstasies to be found only in the perfected 
self. But these, alas, were then lost to art, for there 
was another religion to absorb them. 

"Gaspard, as an artist, the first period enumerated 
by me is indispensable in suggestions for your adop- 
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tioa; as a tnan, this later period is more essential to 
you. Combine the two elements of conduct and who 
can say to what new triumphs and unforeseen reve- 
lations it may not lead you?" 

But the carrying out of Monsieur's theories in Gas- 
pard was constrained to begin with the physical senses 
just as in them all lives begin. It, as a vital founda- 
tion, must be anterior to all the subsequent organic 
elaborations, its discipline and mastery first to be com- 
plete. Upon that topic Monsieur's precepts of wisdom 



were: 
« 



Life, mon cher, is unfortunately so arranged that 
early we are forced to choose between the life of the 
senses and the cerebral life. To you I may best con- 
vey this by saying the choice is between expression 
through the body, or expression through the intellect, 
with the pressure of persuasion all upon the first and 
lower side. The species are not easily defeated. And 
they thrive best with the body that has vanquished 
the mind. Body and mind are the first antagonism 
we encounter, and one cunningly calculated to derange 
and bewilder the poor self to such an extent that it 
is more liable, through sheer confusion, to simplify its 
complications by accepting the guidance of instinct, — 
and instinct is pledged to the species. The species is 
the enemy of the higher ego. Generally this is recog- 
nized ; for the best endowed lose a goodly proportion 
of their strength, and therefore their capacity for 
achievement, in this warring clash of hostility be- 
tween the senses and the mind. It is truly deplorable 
that the best part of youth is lost thus, in this attrition 
between contraries, for youth is particularly the period 
auspicious for the great performances, because it 
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marks the period of passions, of passions in their 
maximum of intensity, which, alas! can dissipate 
themselves aWay in struggles within the self, through 
innumerable misdirections and erroneous outlets, be- 
fore the mind finally discovers for just what reality 
their vigor was required ; and by that time their vigor 
has departed. Nothing great can be done without 
passion. And yet, in its heyday, there is never the 
self-knowledge that can use it for any ends save that 
of extinguishing its own fires through obedience to 
instinct. To nearly all, youth is thus but the storm-and- 
stress period, a time of havoc, of anguished groping, 
of futile tumults and dispersions. 

"How ingenuously Satan's hand is manifest in this 
mode fashioned to enable man's body to disguise his 
mind from its own discovery and to render reason 
nothing but a violent blindness, made to urge him to 
become the dupe of the species and to call forth, from 
le niant, little question-marks in his own flesh, to sur- 
round him in a circle with their why? whence? 
whither? — horrible, Gaspard, I assure you, to propa- 
gate these question-marks, to assault our very reason 
before we have solved the question-mark that we our- 
selves represent to ourselves. 

"As I say, youth is but a violence and a blind- 
ness. And I would have you use its violence and 
defeat its blindness. All the greatest men have per- 
ceived this, from Buddha, who said, 'Who can look at 
his own body and not perceive in it an enemy?' down 
to one so modem as Balzac, who gave much counseling 
upon the subject and extolled chastity merely for its 
cerebral results. In one of his most profound 
psychological studies he describes how the 'beautiful 
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virginity of the senses naturally resulted in the richer 
fervor of his blood and in increased faculties of his 
mind/ I can give you no greater incentive to chastity 
than this. By abdicating the gratifications of the flesh 
you not only hold yourself free from the peril of 
domestic ties and that grim appearance of the species 
around you in question-marks, of your own flesh's de- 
vising, but chiefly and supremely be chaste because 
in being thus you shall procure a greater enrichment 
of your mental powers. With this fixt purpose before 
you, nothing of your vigor can be diminished through 
the customary struggles between mind and body. 

"The order of your inner self must be the axis upon 
which to revolve both your consciousness and your acts. 
Then with ease and facility you will avoid baseness be- 
cause it is discordant, will hate vice because it outrages 
the poetic feeling, and will shun and abhor the inferior, 
in people, in thoughts and in deeds, because they will 
be as a dissonance to your own inner harmony. Love 
of inner harmony forms an adequate conscience, and 
the scruples and compunctions of a sensitive refine- 
ment, are the best security for rectitude. 

"Particularly note this, mon cher, that it is not to 
the subjugation of passion, in any of its forms, to which 
I counsel you, but, on the contrary, it is to its increase 
through transmutation. Passion is essential for great 
deeds. But not the passion of the senses, remember, 
save as they are transmuted into what Plato called 
the 'passion of the reason.' That is what I counsel 
you to abet and preserve in yourself, the passion of 
the reason. Like the grape-vine, it has its roots in the 
earth, but to find its real purpose and salient worth 
one must repress it through controls similar to the 
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treading down of the grapes, a crushing which will 
make them yield their highest potency and all their 
innermost savors and hidden intoxications; for what 
is represt and denied in the body will ferment to the 
mind, procuring that divine state of mind which the 
ancients called 'intellect inebriated by nectar.' 

"This is the passion from which all the great works 
have sprung — ^passion that is the ebullience of the^ 
deepest powers, but of powers that have myriad out- 
lets through which they can escape and lose them- 
selves forever to their possessor. They can fortify 
either the beast or the god in man, but they alone can 
render supreme whatsoever is achieved. I would have 
you, Gaspard, garner this, lose no portion of it, permit 
not a throb or pulsation of it to be deflected into by- 
paths of experience or wasted upon inferior grades^ 
but direct it strongly into the single path of your life's 
intent. 

"The state and the feeling in creative art has 
been called that of 'a momentary liberation,' which, 
indeed, veraciously describes the flowering moments 
of our lives, the deep upbursts of passions, which have 
been the moods creative of the great productions. 
But of the passion of the reason, Gaspard, for it is 
only when they are captured from the insurgence of 
flesh and the mutinies of blood and the treacheries of 
the species, and are mastered and focused, that they 
thus become invaluable to the sovereign mind. And 
again I say to you, mon cher, and can not repeat it 
too often, so vital is it for you to realize, that youth 
is the choice and precious period for the great per- 
formances, because in youth alone we possess those 
passions, abounding and aboriginal, which dare the 
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highest and are content with naught but extremes. An 
attainment must be extreme, or else it is tentative, 
provisional, mediocre. 

"This value of passion is attested by the history of 
the race, as well as by that of individuals. The epochs 
of art have occurred subsequent to some extraordinary 
stirring of the passions, through some national up- 
. heaval, some vital crisis ; or, perchance, from the in- 
filtration of fresh blood into stagnant civilizations. A 
psychologist, and not a historian, was the one who 
first noted that 'Greek sculpture came after Salamis^ 
and Marathon, the Italian Renaissance came when 
Italy was distracted with revolution. Art in Holland 
came after the Dutch had defended their country 
against the Spaniards. Art came to England after the 
victories of Marlborough — ^an adventurous time. Art 
came to France after the Revolution; after Marengo 
and Austerlitz.' 

"And this is the only clue to all those sudden 
appearances of great originative powers in art. The 
'momentary liberation' comes from the stirring of 
the passions. Creation is the offspring of ferment. 
Torpor and content must be torn from off the soul 
to reach its prodigalities ; for the sensibilities, and not 
for the sensations, must the passions be used. 

"But now, mon cher, just as I have demonstrated 
to you the importance of control and advised you to 
a surveillance and restraint perpetual, over your 
physical impulses, upon the other hand, and in like 
superlative degree, I would instruct you to relax it 
all, abjure all care, surrender all vigilance, destroy all 
the inhibitions of caution in regard to the impulses of 
your intellect. The two sides of your nature demand 
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an utterly reversed procedure. Within the domain 
and purlieus of your intellect, I would urge you to 
the wildest freedom and inspire you to indtilge in 
every lawlessness. You know how strongly I disap- 
prove of the modern systems of education, and there- 
in lies the reason. Modem instruction is designed to 
make the intellect cautious, sensible, precise, dispas- 
sionate, measured, regulated, and capable only of the 
tenacious pursuit of small facts: these the very 
qualities I consider perilous, ay, deadly to the mind 
of genius. The thoughts of genius should be un- 
trammeled. Its most valuable assets are its spon- 
taneity, its originality, its transports of audacity, and 
these are the very things which every method in 
modern education is calculated to curb. Thev seek to 
confine every flight. They give gloved hands in place 
of wings. They develop literality instead of fancy, 
substitute common sense for imagination, enforce 
practicality instead of recklessness, and give soberness 
and frigidity where daring, fever and passion are re- 
quired. 

"No. That is not the training for you. Your 
genius shall not succumb to this blighting regime. 
The heavy harness of academic laws shall not 
hamper it. Bent and twisted and misshapen by the 
Draconian mandates of pedagogy, it shall not be. 
Your genius shall have illimitability as its school- 
room. The life of intellect is imagination, and 
yours shall be free, free, free to range infinities; 
limited by no bounds, unafraid of the vast immeasur- 
abilities over which man's fears have thrown a veil. 
Thus only can your intellect become capable of those 
bold flights of fancy, those wild speculations, those 
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superterrestrial transports, those riots and raptures 
with beauty, those fine frenzies, half-mad, half-childish, 
which have inspired all the truly great creations. 

"And now, Gaspard, with such a sensibility as I have 
enlightened you how to obtain, you will be able to feel 
the ineffable and to translate it. 

"And now, mon cher, with such an imagination as 
I have enlightened you how to obtain, you will be able 
to see the invisible and to portray it. 

"Both belong to the poetry of the soul, to those deep 
reservoirs of poetry, the source of all the arts, which 
the artist is g^eat in proportion as he possesses it, in 
its original integrity, unite with himself, and draws 
forth from it for all his inspirations. Since your pre- 
dominate liking has inclined you to the art of painting 
more than to any other, then I would have you do for 
painting precisely what Wagner has done for music: 
that is, make it serve poetry, express every fine shade 
of poetry. Poetry rests upon a feeling for and percep- 
tion of the invisible. Therefore, look for the invisible. 

"The artist succeeds to the extent that he can paint 
what is unfelt and unseen by others. The others, the 
spectators of his work, will get the apprehension of it, 
the feeling of it, through the something which hangs 
upon it like an aroma from the artist's mood to infect 
them, to put their souls en rapport with it, but they 
will be unable to understand or criticize it, for its 
secret lies within the artist's soul. 

"Voila, I have expounded to you the preparation and 
qualification for your work. I have shown you how 
you can be the instriunent of the ideal ; but the next 
step is to teach you how you can realize that ideal 
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fully, verifying and demonstrating it in the most im- 
pregnable security. 

/ "And here is where science comes in, to aid you to 
prove what first you must imagine. With the sensibil- 
ity and the imagination to penetrate behind the veil, 
then you must likewise possess the necessary scientific 
methods in order to rigorously verify and actualize 
all that you may discover there. 

"To achieve this, the science chiefly essential to your 
understanding, and the one, too, upon which all others 
are founded, is the science of appearance. Mastering 
this, you will be able 'to observe and classify phe- 
nomena, to trace in them the resemblances of co- 
existence and succession, to trace the connection of 
cause and effects.' 

"This is the qualification of the scientist, which is 
likewise required by the artist of the Soul. Hence, 
with its mastery, you will possess the adequate criterion 
for founding for all your needs — ^a Science of Appear- 
ance upon the Poetry of Divination. 

"I shall select for you such scientific studies as will 
teach you observation, comparison, experiment and 
ratiocination, in order that, if needs be, you will hold 
for your use the verification and systematizations of 
scientific methods to realize your dreams; but re- 
member they are ancillary and subservient to the 
dream, and in this we will see the direct reversion of 
the modem process. You must hold them as the im- 
plements, the trade tools of execution, which are of 
no importance compared to the conception of the mind 
that they must serve and execute. Thus I am con- 
structing for you an education, the only one befitting 
genius, whose aim must be ever kept anthropocentric, — 
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with you, the man, as its all in all, its beginning and 
end 

"With this method your understanding will be able 
to grasp all that it surmises, you will have paths of 
transit from all sides; from phenomena to noumena, 
from noumena to phenomena. Being both mystic and 
empiricist, you can not fail in your undertaking, whose 
unique and ultimate aim is, as you know, to find the 
reply to the two questions which have tormented the 
curiosity, obsessed the reflection and echoed in the 
souls of men since the ages: one, uttered by Pontius 
Pilate, 'What is Truth,' the other, propounded by 
Baumgarten in 1750, never yet solved, altho it is the 
question upon which all art and the modern schools 
of esthetics are based, 'What is Beauty?' 

"To these two questions you must find the answer, 
and finding it you will find it the same for both of them. 
That is my faith. That is what I would prove in you. 
That is, above all, your aim. If nothing more, to dis- 
cover truth and beauty for me, for I have seen neither 
in life, altho I know that they are, that they must be, 
one and the same thing, being that which Fichte says is 
'the divine idea of the world, that which lies at the 
bottom of all appearances.' Yes, assuredly behind the 
Veil lies this divine mystery of Truth and Beauty; a 
beauty which is truth, and a truth which is beauty. 

"I have given you the working formula for the per- 
fection of your art. I have shown you how to possess 
both a dream and a reality, both poetry and science, 
and all that I have given or shall give you, is only to 
enable you to secure possession df something— of 
beauty and of truth. 

"And now that you are equipped with the knowledge 
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as to what is ordained for your career, my assistance 
to you can only consist in warning you against those 
perils which will beset you in the early precarious days 
of your undertaking. Your two principal antagonists, 
as I have said before, are your own physical instincts 
and the influences of the modem outer world. For just 
as the flesh is arranged ingeniously to extinguish the 
thoughts, so, too, the world is as effectively arranged 
to destroy every noble variation from its ignoble 
average; its persistent effort is to neutralize the 
superior. 

"The two perils are ever on the alert for you, Gas- 
pard; beware of them as of the dangers within 
both the interior and exterior circle of your con- 
sciousness. Just as you are an exception to your kind, 
so, too, your dangers are exceptional. You, with your 
unique endowments, are like the flying-fish, which has 
to pay for its wings by the doubling of its dangers: 
against the foes of its own sphere it must guard, and 
also against those of an alien one; with advantages 
unique and multiplied, so, too, are its perils and dis- 
asters. 

"The wings of genius are costly. But, then, the re- 
ward, mon Dieu! think of that, and it makes even a 
martyrdom exquisite. Only think, to be able to paint 
your sufferings, to paint your joys, to paint your 
fancies and visions and emotions, to paint all that you 
have not lived 1 How you can preserve everything 
precious within yourself against the sacrilege of time, 
the forfeitures of life, and ennui. There can be no 
ephemeral, no brevities for you. What a reward I 
Expression ! And for this, after all, what do you re- 
nounce? Only what the world calls 'living'; that 
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living which, believe me» Gaspard, for I who have 
been a viveur know, is nothing but a means of ex- 
hausting one's life without any visible compensation. 
To live so, to live as others live, is to experience but 
a succession of minor paltry deaths. In that outer 
life, every feeling which is aroused in one only urges 
to its own extinction. Every activity is super- 
ficial and leaves the depth untouched; and ah, how 
the latent can torment in ennui ! until, at last, we live 
only to escape from ourselves. For every man, woman 
or child who has taken our time, our interest, or 
touched our individuality, has taken away something 
from us, until we can not bear to face ourselves alone 
in our emptiness, 'Living* is but euphemism for self- 
depletion. If we belong to the world we needs must 
permit ourselves to be riddled by the exigencies, the 
wants and greeds and importunities of others, until 
we succumb in a sort of worm-eaten debility and in- 
eptitude. We have bartered away the ineffable from 
our soul for life until it can no longer image our- 
selves to ourselves — its sole intent. Mon Dieu, what 
ennui ! 

• "Whereas, your life, how different it will become. 
For you will find life in its whole, in its single ful- 
filment marked for you. You will live in the con- 
sciousness of a universal life, will feel the fulness 
of inexhaustible vigors, will drink from perennial 
founts, will find the beatitudes for which men have 
ever mourned without ever having possest them. 
How deep will become your intuitions, how infinite 
your understanding, how expansive and all-encom- 
passing your existence 1 What a destiny! To find 
a crown upon every gibbet of toil, to stand on 
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Pisgah heights of splendor, to survey all things and 
to belong to all times; like a priest to be thrilled by 
the spiritual glories of the past, like a prophet to be 
enraptured by your visions of the future, like a 
hierophant to be triumphant in your power of un- 
riddling the present, like a poet to be ecstatic with your 
dream, like a scientist to be exultant with your 
proofs! — and all because you have lived so that you 
can pierce behind the veil of the spurious and finite 
into the Truth and Beauty, hidden as the profound 
secrets of the world. 

"Think, mon cher, what power shall be yours, and 
only because you have dared to look within, and to 
seek and behold the principle of your life within its 
mirroring soul; the principle from which the worlds 
were evolved, the principle that Empedocles said 
was two- fold of flame and water; for none has ever 
heard the voice of divinity save from a flame or a 
cloud, and none has heard the voice of genius save 
as the voice of divinity, which utters, as the voice of 
both, the great 'I am/ " 

Thus Monsieur extended to Gaspard the dogmas of 
his art like the dogmas of some new religion ; and in 
doing so, Monsieur received his recompense in the 
novel and piquant sensation it caused him of feeling 
akin to the Doric chivalries or like a Spartan parent, 
who hands to a youth going forth to future conquests 
his shield, saying, "With it, or upon it, my son." 
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CHAPTER IV 

"The amount of admiration we receive from 
the world is in inverse ratio to our individual 
genius. The more commonplace you are, the 
more you are admired, and the better you are 
understood" — Zola. 

IN the center of the studio the easel stood empty. 
Mechanically, through force of habit, Gaspard 
turned to it now and then, each time surprized anew 
to view it minus the object which had long absorbed 
his daily thought and service. The picture that had 
absorbed him for so lengthy a period was at last 
finished, and hanging upon the walls of the Cercle de 
TEpatent. 

Since its exhibition almost a week had elapsed and 
Gaspard was still filled with the same acute sense of 
restlessness its first removal had caused; and this, in 
spite of the fact that its reception by the artistic 
clientele of Paris should have been to him wholly 
satisfying. Newspaper excerpts concerning it were 
strewn about everywhere in the studio, betokening a 
public notice as amazing as it was incredible to Gas- 
pard. He had never anticipated such a thing. He 
had expected recognition from a few, the discerning 
elect, who yet, he had felt assured, would be cautious 
and equivocal in their appreciation, because of the 
writer's inevitable timorousness before the unsounded 
opinions of others, of the many. But such a notice as 
he had received, this immediate acclaim, this general 
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ringing accord of admiration, wonder and attention, 
this sudden startling fame, fame as Byron and De 
Musset had won it, had never been imagined by Gas- 
pard as a possible occurrence to him. The applause 
of the public had never figured in his dream of glory. 
For when it would eventually come, he was convinced 
that it would be too late for him as a personal factor 
to experience it. Was that not the history of the 
beatific martyrdom of greatness! — the laurels always 
late, too late. Hence appreciation from an unheeded 
few was the utmost for which he had cared or been 
prepared. There had never been any standard for 
him but his own, and there had never been but the 
one verdict coveted, to determine his attainment of 
this, the verdict of Monsieur, which, being more dis- 
passionate than his own, yet possessing the same 
standard of taste and judgment, would be the infallible 
one. And at present, at this period of Gaspard's first 
exhibition of a picture, he had been deprived of Mon- 
sieur's verdict because that wise and pitiless mentor of 
his career happened to be away at the time, and was 
still absent from the city. Monsieur's return and his 
visit to the studio was anticipated by Gaspard to-day, 
and he now awaited it with emotions fluctuating 
through the whole gamut of wild and wistful eager- 
ness. What would he say? Would this wondrous 
success gratify his fondest hopes and pride? Was 
this the unexpected Eureka of their mutual quest ? Was 
it achieved already, the work of unrivaled excellence, 
the unsurpassed masterpiece, the great thing, im- 
perishable as the column of Luxor? What would he 
say? 
The newspaper clippings, greedily perused in the 
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first fever of curiosity, had now ceased to have any 
further value or meaning to Gaspard. Nothing ex* 
isted for him but the one verdict, at last approadiing, 
the verdict to which he would bow his head in joyous 
or wretched acquiescence. 

To pass the time until his friend arrived, Gaspard 
indulged in fugitive wiles of introspection. 

"Do I bear the right attitude of mind in this posi- 
tion in which I am suddenly placed?" he asked him- 
self. "I have become famous, acclaimed as great, and 
yet I am conscious of nothing but a sense of suspense 
as I await another's verdict. No; it is absurd, unbe- 
fitting a great artist, at whose very lips is held the 
brimming cup of success, and with new and dazzling 
paths of glory opening to him from everywhere, to thus 
wait, feeling the heart suspend its throbs, retaining 
every breath of exultance, as tho this 'first glimpse 
over the dizzy parapets of fame' might plunge one to 
a fall instead of granting the impetus for fresh flights, 
as it undoubtedly would. No, my present attitude of 
suspense is absurd, sickly, womanish — ^ah, that is it! 
I have struck upon the explanation. It comes from 
that detestable little streak of the feminine which, 
Monsieur says, must exist in all genius of the highest 
order. For it is that which enables it to assimilate 
so propitiously, to absorb itself so exclusively and 
slavishly, and makes it ever wait and wait, postpon- 
ing finalities, patient for a finer perfection, a more 
consummate fruition, ever deferring to the remote, 
to the furthest: a tendency belonging alike to genius 
and to woman." 

And he sought deeper for his analogy. "Woman is 
framed solely to wait. A slavish patience is her pre- 
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rogative. Congenitally she is incapable of accepting 
the end of anything. Her mind is fashioned to bear 
a constant sense of gestation. Her work is never done. 
She is intended to carry it always within her; and, 
therefore, is constituted to wait and wait, a protracted 
waiting which ignores results, is concentrated and te- 
nacious in postponements, and is forever unwilling to 
surrender illusions for knowledge." 

Frequently Monsieur had recounted to Gaspard the 
facts and circumstances illustrative of the character 
feminine until Gaspard was certain that he, too, under- 
stood it thoroughly. Monsieur had told him of how 
women invariably temporized with themselves, with 
others, and with their arch enemy, Time ; of how they 
always wanted another scene, another word, another 
love, or another life, and would never accept dismissal 
or old age or even death ; for, being proverbially longer 
lived than men, revealed that their wills temporized 
with death, and were unable to accept its fiats, just as 
they were congenitally debarred from recognizing all 
other finalities. Constituted to wait and wait, garnering 
strength only for indefinite prolongations. Monsieur 
had declared that the psychological history of women 
could only be written as — one great postponement. 

And a suggestion of this was in Gaspard's nature. 
As he explained to himself why he thus waited for 
Monsieur, and could not exult alone upon the moun- 
tain top, it filled him with a dull pique of self-mockery. 

"How truly Monsieur has said that one's life should 
be within one's self alone, and that the first effort 
should be to enfranchise the self from every need of 
others. The great felicity which the arts bestow is 
because they denude us of the personal attachments, 
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and yet arousing the profound emotions, permits them 
to be focused upon an abstraction, an abstraction de- 
rived from the purest source of the ego. Now, alas I 
I can not experience this great felicity my art should 
yield me to-day in one of its hours of triumph, be- 
cause I have complicated my life by the personal, by 
a personal nexus, from which only his verdict can 
liberate me." 

Hence Gaspard attributed his inability to taste the 
hectic transports of his success to his truant need of 
another, of another's sympathy and approbation. And 
it appeared to him then that his boyhood, spent in the 
many years as Monsieur's beneficiary, and ingrafted 
as it had been upon an immoderate sense of gratitude, 
had enfeebled him in making him thus dependent upon 
another's smiles and frowns. To be emancipated from 
this need, to be able to exult alone, to enter all the 
new vistas of ascension and experience, there was but 
the one way : Monsieur must pronounce the verdict of 
his complete satisfaction of Gaspard's achievement, 
and the debt would then be discharged, his spirit would 
be freed, he would become wholly himself. 

He heard footsteps upon the threshold and his face 
lit up with eager expectancy. What would he say? 
How would he look? What would be the verdict from 
his astute and pitiless discernment? 

Monsieur entered. As Gaspard clasped his warm, 
strong hands with his own trembling ones, he sought 
to read the well-known face for the verdict. Beneath 
the worn suave surface, beneath the set, regular lines 
of the palimpsest-like countenance, eagerly and im- 
patiently, Gaspard looked for a more effusive cor- 
diality, a more heartfelt warmth than was habitual to 
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it. But Monsieur appeared the same as always. Pale, 
distinguished face, gracious and indolent manner, and 
his little oblique smile struggling between its irony 
and sweetness. 

'Oh, how long you have been away !" cried Gaspard. 
'Well, you know the demands of that other life 
of mine, the life that others live. Indeed, I thought 
I should never get away, back to Paris again." 

And now that he was actually here, Gaspard found 
that the late habits of silence, inculcated by his long 
solitude, had become too strong to cast off all at once. 
An inexplicable reluctance struck him before the ut- 
terance of the question, which beat like a bird against 
his brow. 

"I thought you had forgotten me," he murmured 
perfunctorily. 

"Forgotten you! Why, I have only been in Paris 
a couple of days." 

"Two days !" ejaculated Gaspard, "and you did not 
come here?" 

"I remained away purposely; for I realized that no 
one can really help another in a great crisis." 

"Then you think I value you only for your serv- 
ices to me," said Gaspard, filled with the resentment 
of hurt tenderness. 

"Nonsense!" Monsieur laid his hand affectionately 
upon Gaspard's shoulder, «nd half-stemly said, "You 
should realize always, mon cher, that I am as deeply 
concerned as you, in every manifestation of your art. 
I must share in it. Nothing can acquit me of the re- 
sponsibility I bear toward it and toward you. Com-- 
prenez vousf" 

"And have you been at the Cercle de TEpatent?" 
asked Gaspard excitedly. 
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"I was there to-day and yesterday." 

"Did you see my picture? What do you think of it? 
Didn't its reception amaze you? Have you ever heard 
before of such an immediate recognition and reclame 7* 

"It is fame, mon cher; I congratulate you," coolly 
rejoined Monsieur as with face averted, he slowly 
pulled his gloves from his hands. 

"But have you seen the press notices?" Now Gas- 
pard was borne high upon the insurgence of his 
loosened feelings. "Have you read what the critics 
say? Have you read this, in the Figaro f And this, in 
Le Temps? And this, the opinion of the Minister of 
Arts?" 

Rapidly he gathered up the papers which littered 
the tables, and with finger shaking with excitement 
designated for Monsieur's attention the more notable 
of the marked paragraphs. Each word had suddenly 
^sumed a new and glowing value. He felt a wild de- 
sire to reperuse them all, to linger over each admiring 
epithet, to savor each adjective, to steep himself again 
in the florid canticle of praise. That public opinion, 
dry and insignificant before, now bloomed unex- 
pectedly — an Aaron's rod. 

"Did you see this? Listen!" He read aloud in a 
voice to which strong emotion lent a slight treble, 
making him seem oddly boyish : " 'In this wonderful 
painting by a new and unknown artist we see united 
the qualities of a Diaz in his novel manipulation of 
light and color, of a Fra Angelico in a certain strange 
archaic spirituality, and of a Gustave Moreau in fan- 
tasy, opulent imagery and bizarre effects.' " Gaspard 
laughed aloud. 

"In this age of comparison they can not understand 
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even my originality, excepting by all kinds of com- 
parisons. But here is another notice, the best of all : 

" This new painter in his remarkable picture has 
not only produced a work of permanent character and 
value, but besides has given us the secure presage of 
a coming master; the dawn, as it were, of a power 
resplendent in its originality, indicative of an artist of 
an inestimable future. His most striking characteristic 
is a novel and individual treatment of color, as well 
as great originality in selection of theme and method. 
He makes one wonder as to what other secrets art 
might not yet hold un fathomed in her depth. What 
unknown mysteries may not yet be revealed to a sur- 
passing genius such as this new artist so amply 
promises to possess. One can perceive in him strong 
suggestions of the remote past and also a subtle basic 
combination or blending of two modem schools; for 
decidedly he is a Luminist in his love of light and color 
and a neo-Greek in his rendering of volatile fancies 
and the occult significance of things.' " 

Each word thrilled Gaspard to his innermost fiber. 

"What do you think of it?" he cried joyously, tri- 
umphantly. "Have you ever heard of such recogni- 
tion, such eulogies?" 

"And such a prediction ?" replied Monsieur placidly. 
"Don't forget that. They herald you as a coming 
master." 

"But what seems to me most incredible is that they 
should have so soon divined my own special tendencies 
and aims. They remarked that my 'most striking 
characteristic is a novel and individual treatment of 
color.' Strange how they could have so quickly under- 
stood my particular forte. Ah, Monsieur, how long 
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we thought my art must await appreciation, and here 
it is, already come." 

He turned from the clippings 'and eagerly scanned 
his friend's face for the longed-for reciprocity. Mon- 
sieur was sitting upon the lotmge, languidly holding 
one knee, his eyes narrowed in their serenest expres- 
sion of gratification. But still the look of worn reti- 
cence was upon his face, which, like certain measured 
tones of his voice, had the power of making Gaspard 
conscious of the crude contrast between his own im- 
petuosities and the other's gentle and poised urbanity. 

Gaspard, like all the solitary, with sensibilities ab- 
normally developed by that condition, was ever sus- 
picious of his own ignorance of the conventionalized 
regulations of emotional displays, and ever fearful lest 
he affront some criteria of taste and fineness, was wont 
to take refuge in spasmodic silences, abrupt changes 
and constraints, whenever struck by disparity between 
his demeanor and that of another. The solitary know 
their own depths, and so guard against themselves in 
social converse, lest their expressions might appear 
like outbursts, their ardors, sympathies and melan- 
cholies, appear like exposed nudities. So now, with 
one of these abruptnesses to which he was liable, and 
in words whose breath he oddly felt behind his teeth, 
Gaspard said: 

"But, Monsieur, you have not yet told me what you 
think of my picture. And, after all, nothing matters 
to me but that. I want your verdict — ^by that it stands 
or falls." 

**Well, then, mon cher, let me first inquire as to why 
you should be so affected by this fame you have ac- 
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quired? Is it for this, for the approval of the public, 
that you have been solely laboring?" 

"But, no—" 

An unusual gravity contracted upon Monsieur's 
face. 

"Indeed, it would be a disappointment to me if I 
thought any such ignoble flaw could have stolen into 
the purity of your ideal motive. Why do you suppose 
I have enforced upon you the stoicism and stem joys 
of your monastic isolation, and made you a hermit of 
the crowds? Have you, then, forgotten its intent? 
Do you not realize that it was in order for you to be 
disdainful of fame, of popularity, of social comment, 
and of all that the world calls success ?" 

"Yes, yes, I know," faltered Gaspard, crusht by the 
rebuke. 

"You alone hold the standard for your attainment, 
you alone are the canon and the measure of your art I 
How often I have told you this; and yet here to-day 
I And you overborne with delight because of a sudden 
public acclaim, inadvertently caused." 

"No, Monsieur; it does not matter so much to me as 
you imagine," protested Gaspard feebly. 

"A public acclaim, fame, you have won it, unex- 
pectedly, to be sure. And what does it signify? It 
should make you pause and reflect and seek the cause 
of its incurrence; but not to be affected in any other 
way by the opinions of others regarding your success 
or failure. You, the immune, the law unto yourself, 
why should you care ! If you did — and I can scarcely 
believe it — it would be fatal to the further expansion 
of your originality; of that very originality which to- 
day has troubled their imaginations and surprized them 
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into an inadvertent applause. But when you surprize 
the public you are apt to precipitate a reaction. Public 
opinion is Janus-faced, and when struck upon one side 
is soon apt to turn the other. Upon one side it smiles, 
upon the other sneers, and it is pledged to the modem, 
to equality, to such an extent that it can seldom look 
upon any one without forcing him to see the two sides, 
alternately. It shows a smiling side when surprized 
into admiration, does not understand, and sends out a 
volley of pleased curiosities and investigations upon 
the favored target ; but as soon as it does understand, 
it turns the other side ; and I can assure you the sneers 
hurt the sensibilities of the great far more than the 
smiles can rejoice. Ah, Gaspard, do not yet admit 
the public, in any way, into your life or thoughts! 
For, if you do, you would begin to consider how to 
please it, or, at the least, how to affect it, and would 
inevitably adopt that ubiquitous deadening phrase of 
others, 'What will people say !' and when you have done 
that, mon cher, you have depoetized yourself and have 
entered upon a role more servile, exacting and self- 
annihilating than that of the De Pompadour, who, in 
her attempts to please her master and tyrant, assumed 
all the different guises of cocotte, nun, houri, milk- 
maid, wanton, and virgin— discarding each play for 
favor as it palled for some new one. Your servitude 
would be worse than that, for her audience was re- 
stricted to one, whereas you would be the paid servitor 
to the public, to the crowds, to the prostituting many, 
which force one to self-deadening masks as the only 
refuge against their injuries. Once consider it as 
patron and you no longer belong to yourself, but must 
CQff9i}i^te, flatter, imitate and dance attendance in the 
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most absurd way. You could never even be alone 
again; for in your most secret moments of creation, 
the thought of others would obtrude upon your mind, 
and in thinking of the effect, the success or the honors 
to come from your work, you would xrrowd out the 
organic necessity of your soul to create ; therefore, to 
achieve anything at all, you would have to substitute 
mere craftsmanship for power, mere technic for in- 
spiration. I can think of nothing so blighting to a 
free genius as the modern consideration of the crowds. 
They, the public, the masses, the crowds, whatsoever 
you may call them, form the worst despot to which 
art has ever yet succumbed. 

''It seems that something or other always has 
conditioned or shackled genius. In the ages past 
it was first the church, but religion was not so 
bad since it at least inculcated the depths and heights 
of reverence and the sense of the infinite; and 
after that it was royalty, that, too, possessing a com- 
pensating value inasmuch as it inspired the sense of 
self-consecration and the glorification of man; but 
now, to-day, the patron of art is the crowds, who, with 
their mania for universal suffrage, must even vote 
about art, and thus admires only what everybody ad- 
mires; and as you know, everybody admires chiefly 
their own likeness. Consider what pleases the public 
and you find that it is only its own interpreters : artists 
who will present its own likeness to it in a flattering 
way. It smiles upon all exponents of the obvious, de- 
picters of the commonplace, extollers of the insig* 
nificant, purveyors of the trite, the stale, the ordinary, 
the squeamish. It likes violence and chaos, for it is 
violent and chaotic ; but the violence of mere blatancy 
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and noise, the chaos of ant-hill life, the anarchy of 
atoms, and the tentatives of the unfinished. It adores 
to have its portrait painted, and admires particularly 
angles, elbow-joints being the strongest feature of the 
public; then it names its portrait Naturalism, which 
is only Caliban posing as Maecenas. The public wants 
interpreters, and not creators. Man is loath to be 
remade. He is excessively fond of his defects. Even 
justifies evil in the world by saying it was well designed 
to show off by contrast the good. Really, he does not 
want to be changed, but he wants to be explained. 
Ever3rthing explanatory, analytic, or classifying, he 
delights in. Ergo, everywhere we see the whittling 
impulse, which is but another name for the belittling 
one. To-day things must be made to fit; must be 
ranged and stacked away and tagged in one of the 
neat categories of handy knowledge, which cut off our 
modem horizons. Mankind, nature, the arts, all are 
treated like merchandise, explained, labeled, arranged, 
neatly or showily. And in the midst of these tagged, 
replete arcades, patronized by the public, where is 
there room for the great things? Why, greatness is 
the proverbial bull in a china-shop. It is ridiculed or 
imprisoned. And life pours in from every side, and 
is presented by every one as— mere atomism." 

Monsieur waxed warmer as he fell into the familiar 
grooves of this, his favorite theme, and inflated with 
his drawling imprecations: ''And I have sought to 
preserve you, Gaspard, from its influence and your 
genius from all imprint of the contemporary, by setting 
you against the drift of your times. I wanted you to 
become the great personality who could reflect himself 
in a great art." 
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"But am I not?" interjected Gaspard in horrified 
alarm, at an utter loss to know how he had manifested 
the hated imprint. 

"You could not be, would even lose all that you 
have gained, if you admit the public and its standard 
of success within your consideration. The man who 
is influenced by the outer world can not become the 
great personality, because he is ever mindful of the 
people and things there, and that is depersonalizing. 
He becomes but one of the mass, an infinitesimal bit 
which belongs to a machine, the crowds, that has the 
force of some unleashed element and yet consists only 
of swarming Lilliputians, each of whom respects each 
other far more than they respect their individual selves, 
and seek, first and always, to live as others live. One 
can not become truly great who does not resist its cur- 
rents and offset it by their own standard, the secret 
standard of their own souls. But who dares do this 
to-day I Nay, every one has accepted the standard of 
others for their own, the one of the outer world, the 
most fatal to genius ever devised, which judges all 
things according to whether they are useful or appeal 
to the masses. 

"On dit part out that art must become democra- 
tized, must interpret the crowds for the crowds. 
What folly! Art can not be democratized. Art is 
aristocratic and must always remain so. It awa- 
kens in the arcanas of individuality. It develops in 
the subjective. It lives in the exclusive and solitary. 
Its existence solely depends upon the intrinsic, not the 
extrinsic. Art can not be subsidized to the public until 
the art of subsidizing an emotion can be discovered. 
Art springs from emotion, and the prerogative of the 
public is to extinguish emotion. 
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Assuredly, to-day is the day of the crowds ; they are 
rampant, proclaimed as the one universal power. And 
their power is employed in constructing strait-jackets 
of opinions, manners and tastes to fasten upon each 
other, while they proclaim the great expansiveness 
gained from freedom. With but one hate, suppression, 
and with but one love, equality, they do not see that it 
is only by means of the former that they are achieving 
the latter. Only by suppression, the most despotic and 
annihilating, suppression of all individuality, variation, 
initiative and perception — in fact, of all exercise of the 
higher faculties— can they obtain the colorless levels, 
the restrictive practicality, the groveling samenesses, 
and all the picketing and gendarmerie of the real 
against any trespass of the ideal, for which they are 
striving. 

"This is the influence which debars each from inten- 
sifying his individuality, restrains man even from think* 
ing, his mind being already made up for him by others. 
It, too, is what has contrived to render the intellectual 
plane of the present day, in spite of its possessing all 
the erudition of the past and the culture of the present, 
somehow inept. For man, as thinker, is no longer 
either positivist or idealist; he is only a pragmatist, 
and that is, as you know, but compromise with every- 
thing, and the very essence of the indecision, con- 
fusion and doubt, typical of modernity, with its 
crowds of people and things, serving to cut off the 
range for the bold extensions of thought. Every- 
where is vested the superior rights of the many, sur- 
rounding man's thoughts with deterrent signboards, 
with their inscriptions of priority or forbidden, one 
marked plagiarism, another platitude, others the trite. 
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the obsolete, the self-evident, until there is nothing 
upon which one does not trespass, and so, becoming 
fearful of thus treading upon others, man restrains 
his thought from moving at all. The modern is, in- 
deed, overcome by the plethoras of his era. The 
colossal intimidates, and everything material has be- 
come colossal. Ah, far better for one's eyes to open 
upon space than to be thus cast down at the sight of 
mere plethoras ! 

"Life has become too manifold for man, so he 
feels; he needs life, only life, and yet as he beholds 
it, it crushes him. As he sees it, the big things 
have all been done; the epics have all been writ- 
ten, the elements have all been labeled, everything 
has been explained, worlds can be placed under a 
microscope, God has been found out, the devil has been 
discovered in a cell, a protoplasmic cell, which make? 
him look much whiter than what he had been pre- 
viously painted ; man himself has never lost a paradise, 
but only a caudal appendage, and his great fall was 
but from the branches of a tree. Alas ! he is not divine ; 
why, then, aspire to be more than puny ! So he thinks. 
Yet he fears his own nonentity more than aught else 
on earth. Tho he looks no longer to the heavens, 
since in their depopulation they discourage him as an 
aspect of the void, yet his egoistic impulse must have 
an outlet, and he looks either among the crowds for 
some crevice, unguarded by an elbow-thrust, wherein 
he may escape for a breath of the free, or if denied 
this, he scans the ground for some unclaimed trifle, 
some fragments left from the colossal strokes of the 
past, which he can pick up like straws with which to 
make for himself, for the dethroned from his soul, for 
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the god who is afraid, a crown. And there are all 
sorts of residue debris left from the daring strokes 
of the past, from its passions, romance and arts, which 
every day we see picked up by some modem thinker, 
hailed as his own, his very own, rechristened as a 
criticism, a collection, a translation, an appreciation, 
or a revival of something or other : the trifles that heap 
up the modem caravansary of culture like corner- 
stones, fragments of the incomplete, as it ponders 
along the well-beaten tracks, directed by the sign- 
boards of the many, between the rails of specializing. 
"Behold how man, since becoming suspicious of his 
soul, has become the specialist ! He permits any trifle, 
as specialty, to dominate him and dwarf all his other 
faculties. Instead of his intellect and soul being em- 
ployed as a whole upon the little, the little is now being 
employed upon the whole of him; instead of being 
stronger than things, things are stronger than he. 
After all, he is but food for the statistician, but a frac- 
tion of the whole, a whole which is but the massivity 
of atoms, the crowds. From all sides and in all ways 
he is driven to the insignificant, tho he knows not why. 
He calls it practicality, when it is only revulsion, re- 
vulsion from being duped for so long, as he considers, 
by his soul. Now he worships nothing, respects noth- 
ing, enjoys nothing big, for he suspects everything 
big, and in order to avert its peril has cannily developed 
in himself but one big faculty— criticism. This he 
exercises constantly. His happiest occupation is to 
invent small mechanisms like the tiny bits of glass and 
metal that form a lens, each portion of which is made 
by a different man, for in the hand-crafts as well as 
the mental-crafts there are only the little specialties, 
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and with this it il rendered quite prudent and discreet 
for him to peep with one eye at the sun and to make 
notes of the spots upon it. How prudence flourished 
after man learned fear of himself! — prudence and 
criticism, which drive to the paltry. Even when he 
beholds something undeniably big, say^ like the Goddess 
of Liberty, he needs must specialize upon her and judge 
her from some small portion of her anatomy instead 
of as a whole. Exactly as did Nietzsche, ay, even the 
great Nietzsche had the modern imprint upon him, that 
tendency of surveying only the little in the great, when 
he described George Sand as lac tea ubertas; thus per- 
ceiving only the woman's breast instead of beholding 
her genius. 

"Alas, all are affected by the fatal imprint of the 
day, the imprint from the pressure of the crowds 
which has diminished the individual and despoiled the 
ego of its fount of creativeness — the soul. It has left 
none exempt, no chosen few; for even the greatest 
indicate it in some way, in varying degrees, in different 
forms. 

"Regard its effect upon artists. Take literature, 
for example, and you will see how the best writers 
are resorting to self -preservative expedients to avert 
its influences, and are driven to artiflces to hide 
themselves from the encroachment and leveling of 
others. They secrete their deepest meaning in verbal 
subtleties, obscurities, euphemisms, prolixities, para- 
doxes, equivocations, mysticism and symbolism, feeble 
tirades and immediate recantations, or in laconicisms 
which aim for the simplicity of a telegram, and end in 
being as vague and unsatisfactory as one, and equally 
valueless as literature. And where vou do not see it 
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pursuing this self-preservative policy of concealment, 
you will see it in its other aspect, its only alternative 
beneath the present-day influence which compels to 
puerileism — ^literature, as attached to the obviously real, 
to the exploitation of the material and petty, con- 
cerned only with the deadly sordid facts of life and 
the trivialities of human nature, stringing out details 
of every-day life, the statistics of the banal and 'the 
endless addition of littleness to littleness' ; its wisdom, 
syllogisms upon the self-evident, and its victories won 
over the undisputed; victories hailed with the verbal 
bombasticism of pin-cushions, and the cock-sureness 
produced by secret doubts. Even poetry, which once 
attempted to fathom unseen suns, even beneath the day- 
light, now has fallen into the prose that attempts no 
more than the discernment of the pot-au-feu of the 
bourgeoisie. The vulgar and the mediocre are now 
seized upon by the faculties which once sought the ex- 
traordinary and the great ; for if the lartist would live, 
would live as others live, he is not permitted by them 
to do so, unless he will reflect his era, will voice its 
monotones, echo its mediocrities, exploit its triumphs 
of the finite over the infinite, of the outward over the 
inward, and show the crowds their own likeness — ^in 
the mirror of his art, and of his soul. 

"Perhaps, in your art, Gaspard, the exquisite art of 
painting, we .behold the imprint worst of all; for what 
artist can one find attempting anything so laugh-pro- 
voking as the great, the whole, perfection ? Mais non, 
that is left to the 'dream-drunk men of the past,' and 
the aim of modern artists is only to paint 'du chic/ 
above all, 'du chic/ The technic of art is a fetish, but 
life in art is not even esteemed. 
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Some one has defined a small artist as being content 
with arty and a great artist as being content with 
nothing but everything; according to which we have 
only small artists to-day ; for all are specializing upon 
small scales, or are portraying but the items, the sun- 
dries, the mere fragments of unguessed wholes. As 
seers, their sight is deliberately limited to the super- 
ficial and ephemeral; the majority even calling them- 
selves impressionists, while the only impression really 
reaching them is that from their patron, the public. 
All are working for its notice. With one eye fixt 
upon it, and its applause and press-notices and ducats, 
how can they perceive otherwise than fragmentarily? 
Alas! there are none immune, not even the greatest. 
Are not Deg^s, Manet and Cezanne fragmentary? 
And when painters are not that, you will invariably 
see them resorting to the self-preservative expedient 
of concealment. What else but this makes Carriere, in 
spite of his striking effects of simplicity, cloak all his 
pictures in their troubling vagueness? And Whistler, 
too, how inherent and elusive are his pictures, as if 
they were endeavoring to avoid the public judgment! 
And these are the greatest of the moderns. 

"From the others we have merely tricks, hints, ec- 
centricities, novel and incongruous renderings, the 
literal, abortive or ugly in all their forms, for these 
artists are merely specialists of minutiae, prestidigita- 
tors of technic, draftsmen of one line, virtuosos of 
one color; practising their arpeggios of pigments for 
the notice of the public, and not for the sake of their 
dream. They call themselves realists, yet seek not the 
only reality — that which lies beyond the veil of all ap- 
pearances. No; they dare not lift the veil for fear 
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of the void. Their hands have cunning, but no 
daring. Their procedure is limited to peeping, hinting, 
suggesting, but never to finishing. They flirt with their 
muse. They play with the fringe of her veil, but dare 
not lift it. Why, I wonder, is the veil considered reai, 
but not that, the unknown, which lies behind it and 
gives it place and form? But no one has any use for 
veils to-day, save to deal with them with the contempt 
of familiarity, and to wash, iron and hang out as 
rags upon the clothes-line of realism. Does not 
the modem realism make everything ugly or trivial? 
And, Gaspard, everything will be fragmentary, every- 
thing will be lifeless, everything will be untrue and 
unbeautiful, until man finds himself again the whole, 
until he finds his own standard, his own study, and all 
that he needs for his dreams and for his living to exist 
within his own soul" 

Monsieur sighed: ''But alas! man believes he has 
lost his soul I and perhaps he has, after all, bartered it 
away for living. Ah, Gaspard, this was what you 
were destined to discover and to prove to me — ^the soul, 
which can reveal itself most fully in the perfection of 
man's art I" 

"But how have I failed, how have I failed — ^tell 
me?" cried out Gaspard in chagrin and wild anxiety. 

Monsieur was still distrait and musing, his medita- 
tive gaze fixt upon the cool, gray sky which washed in 
against the windows. During his discourse he ap- 
peared to have forgotten his silent auditor, and to be 
all unaware of the impatient and gapping heart 
awaiting his verdict. 

"How have you failed?" he repeated languidly, not 
quite recalled from the stream of his reveries. "How 
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could you have failed when you have entrenched your- 
self absolutely in the imminence of promise? You 
have all Paris awaiting your next picture. And really, 
mon cher, this success of yours has been most gratify- 
ing to me, most gratifying, altho I realize it must mean 
nothing to you. When I returned to Paris and found 
your picture was the one topic of discussion among 
the clientele — ^my milieu, you know, at the Napolitain, 
from where, by the way, I have just come — I was, 
indeed, gratified. Ah, you have no idea of the furore 
you have created I And your anonymity has greatly — 
I may say, chiefly — ^abetted your success. That whim 
of yours to hide your identity for a while, and to only 
sign your canvas with the symbol of a golden bee, was 
just the sort of thing to pique the Parisians and to 
disturb their imaginations. How they adore the 
singular ! Your reclame was so gratifying to me, Gas- 
pard, that, for the first time, to-day, I revealed some- 
thing of your identity and of my particular interest 
in you." 

"You told them!" exclaimed Gaspard, his mind 
bounding afresh in all sorts of glowing suppositions, 
as he saw the smile of pleasurable reminiscence hover- 
ing upon Monsieur's lips. 

"Oh, what I told them was not to dispel any of the 
mystery about you — of that rest assured. What I 
disclosed was merely to serve as a further fillip to their 
imaginations. I did not give them your name nor tell 
them of whom you were the descendent. Soon I shall 
have to do so, I suppose. But for a while yet I can 
withhold your identity and your name. I detest to 
give names, as you know. Like dates, they are only 
fit to adorn graves. I know not why, but I have always 
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recoiled instinctively from giving the name of any one 
near or dear to me. I have heard that savages also 
possess such a trait. In them, it comes from a quaint 
belief they hold, that if they divulge a name, their own 
or those dear to them, it places them within the power 
of those learning it. And to me also it seems like a 
handing over of something precious to the enemy — 
to the crowds. Odd — n'est ce pas? — ^that I, the super- 
civilized, should retain a fiber of the savage?'' 

"What did you tell them about me?" insisted Gas- 
pard, as, again deprest and mystified at Monsieur's 
whimsical deferment of the verdict, he sought to wrest 
some satisfaction from his circumlocutory praise. 

"Well, I told them a great deal. I told them that 
you were my discovery, my protege, my product, in a 
way, since I had educated you, trained you, developed 
you for an artist according to my system, for the 
preservation of the superhuman germ of genius against 
its antagonisms of to-day. I told them of my theory 
and of its intent — for you to manifest, if but once, in 
some one single supreme work of art, that which all 
believed to be lost, that which none to-day are seeking 
to bring into art or life — the great unknown, the soul 1" 

"And this — I have not done?" murmured Gaspard 
dismally, feeling the gradations of increasing disap- 
pointment like some stealthy avalanche sinking heavily 
within his spirit. 

"Your picture revealed your power to achieve this ; 
but it was not achieved ; otherwise the perfection of 
its wholeness would have lifted one beyond all power 
of analysis. The effects of supreme art are emotional, 
not cogitational. With reasons, we criticize; without 
reasons, we venerate. Gaspard, when I saw that I 
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yfdiS able to criticize your picture I knew at once that 
it was not the achievement of our dream." 

"A failure 1" exclaimed Gaspard with a little gesture 
of despair. 

"By no means, mon cher ; altho its value is different 
from that which you anticipated. For the past two 
days I have been to the Cercle de TEpatent and have 
spent hours in studying it. I have analyzed it bit by 
bit. depth upon depth, until I have understood its full 
significance and portent. Gaspard, it marks the crucial 
period of your genius and career. It reveals that your 
novitiate is past, the tutelage and probation is over, 
and that — perfected power, tempered by both fire and 
acumen, is henceforth your weapon, making all in 
readiness within you for the impending fulfilment. 

"It has revealed you, as the one equipped to pierce 
behind the veil and to g^asp all that is concealed from 
the earthly gaze of others." 

"Then why, why did I not achieve it in this picture ?" 
cried Gaspard in expostulatory eagerness. 

"Because — ^and this has been the lesson of your 
picture to me also, Gaspard — ^to achieve the whole of 
perfection in art you must not only reveal your own 
soul, but the soul of your subject, whatsoever that sub- 
ject may be." 

"And I revealed only my own !" cried Gaspard, the 
dawning elucidation bringing some surcease to his 
chagrin. 

."Ah, Gaspard, now that you know this, your next 
picture is bound to be the one of our dream, the mas- 
terpiece ; since you, initiated into full being, with your 
unsealed eyes will only seek and find the subject with 
the soul ; which, at last, you are enabled to grasp. Only 
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soul can understand soul. Only soul has affinity for 
soul." 

"And I, who have only lived to find and to know it/' 
cried Gaspard, now restored to the elan of self-con- 
fidence, "shall paint the soul. No matter how many 
secrets it holds, no matter how many veils it may as- 
sume, I can master it. In my next picture it shall be 
unveiled to the world!" 
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CHAPTER V 

"Sexe de Jean d'Arc et sexe du miracle 
Sexe qui nie le sexe, s^xe d'iterniU." 

A WEEK elapsed before Monsieur again visited the 
studio. Then late one afternoon he entered the 
door. The dim penumbra of twilight was creep- 
ing over the vast room, seeking out the crevices and 
concentrating in the corners, in elongated shadows, 
like folded bats of gloom. The windows were gray 
blanks, vivid as sheets of new iron ; and from the sky- 
light overhead a pallor sifted down like some glimmer- 
ing liquid from a sieve. Gaspard, upon an ottoman, 
half-recumbent amid a heap of leather cushions, started 
up as Monsieur crossed the threshold. 

"No, no, do not arise," said Monsieur, going over 
to him and bringing into the silent domicile a tonic 
breath of outdoors, which made it appear by contrast 
all the more shadowy, and in the fitful uncertainties of 
the crepuscle almost unreal. 

"Well, mon cher, and what have you been doing 
since last we met?" he demanded cheerily. 

"Nothing." 

"Ah!" Monsieur lifted his eyebrows. "But that 
may be everything." Leisurely he drew a cigaret from 
a case and placed it between his lips. As he applied 
to it a flaming match, his face, pale, composed, princely, 
shone forth like a cameo against the sombemess of 
plush. "Then you have not worked?" 

"How could I," exclaimed Gaspard, in a tone of 
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gloomy petulance, "when I have not yet found the sub- 
ject for my work?" 

"Ah, for the masterpiece, I suppose. For now you 
could do no lesser thing?" 

"It is that or nothing. I could do nothing inferior 
to my best. I must then await its conception. Have 
you, too, not said that the mind must fully conceive its 
ideal before the hand can execute it? And there is 
no compromise with my ideal. I must be wholly in- 
spired by it, must be possest and absorbed by its ex- 
citing fih/re, must work from fulness; or otherwise, 
half-hearted, my efforts only mock at me and mar 
every result. To create, I must feel a sun in my head, 
and a hurricane in my heart — ^as some poet has de- 
scribed the mood." 

"Cest bien, mon cher, all or nothing is worthy of 
your education founded upon I'art pour Vart," 

"But while I await this, I am, meanwhile, weighed 
down by a nightmare of inertia* I am consumed by 
my own energies, am worn to the quick by an impatient 
suspense and can do nothing but harp upon the one 
thing, the incessant conjecture as to where, from what 
direction, from what unknown source, is my inspiration 
about to spring!" 

"There are so many sources now open to you, so 
many sources where you can look for your own." 

"Many! How so? Are not all the ordinary and 
available ones closed to me?" 

Monsieur shrugged his shoulders equivocally. 

"It seems I must discover it here." Gaspard struck 
his breast. "I must formulate its ideal outlines clearly 
to myself ; and then, and not until then, must seek out 
the corresponding realities which will enable me to 
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externalize it completely — ^to all others' sight. As you 
know, Monsieur, there are the two elements which 
must be combined to create the great work, — ^the ideal 
and the real. But the ideal must come first — for the 
individuality of the artist is manifest in that. Now I 
am master of my art. I am possessor of my soul unite 
in the self. And yet I still await the light which will 
visualize to my own inner consciousness the concrete 
form that I must express." 

Gaspard spoke slowly, as tho in an effort to decipher 
his own thoughts clearly to himself, while Monsieur 
listened, hugging to himself his own reflections : 

"Yes, he is truly complete. He has arrived at the 
supreme moment. Everything preceding has been but 
the preparation, the affirmation of his impulses, and the 
solidification of his personality into the stable form 
consistent with itself. And now, he is the perfect self. 
He is unite with his soul, and it, being entrenched in 
the impregnable ego, is constituted the determining 
factor, now and forever, in his life. When one has 
reached this state and has become the truly cognizant 
and crystallized whole, then, valid against every 
counter-current, strong amid all hostile eddies, he be- 
comes capable of every experience; even the most 
diverse from those upon which his discipline and de- 
velopment were established. He will always stand 
alone. The inner principle, dominant, can be depended 
upon to select its own from every contact and influence 
and experience, and to illumine, as it were, all realities 
with the ideal, to choose whatsoever it desires from all 
encounters, and to convert everything it so wills into 
the pure essence of its own needs. No matter how 
alien, how heterogeneous the external tides, from them 
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his magic can eliminate, transmute and assimilate all 
into consonance with his own inner harmony and 
worth. Gaspard has reached this state. Henceforth 
I can abolish all restrictions. I can open all new vistas. 
I can permit all experiences." 

"Mon cher," then spoke Monsieur, "it may be that 
you need some outer suggestion. Often a mere hint 
from some outer source is sufficient to fecundate the 
artist's spirit to its creation. Often the vision dwells 
in the consciousness, like the image upon the pho- 
tographer's film, fully formed, yet concealed, until some 
touch brings it into potent accuracy — some touch of 
the outer, as chemicalization." 

"But where am I to turn for this? Where shall I 
look?" asked Gaspard, in discomfiture before the 
vagueness of his present requirements. "I am re- 
solved I shall paint nothing save a form which will 
reveal the soul, for in what else could I discover 
beauty? I must portray the beautiful outlines of a 
beautiful soul, the faithful lineaments of the inward 
which shows itself clearly and sincerely in the light 
of the outward. Oh, how can I conceive it! How 
formulate it even to myself I Where can I find it in 
this world, or even any enkindling suggestion of it? 
Alas! once I thought I could create, but I find now 
that the utmost I can hope to do is to reveal !" 

"Delicious!" cried Monsieur, overcome with satis- 
faction before Gaspard's sudden vehemence. Through 
the gathering dusk he could perceive the desperate 
fervor upon the youthful face, and nothing pleased him 
so greatly as to see Gaspard's ardors, extravagant and 
unrestrained. The curbed poetry in his own tempera- 
ment ever responded to any manifestation of the ex- 
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treme, the lyric, the hyperbolic, the extraordinary. 
Always he had been surrounded by those who feared 
everything opposed to the fashionable monotones, who 
trimmed their impulses into circumspection, moderated 
their passions into decorum, and for every circum- 
stance had only the stipends of worn vitalities to give, 
stipends which, like smoked-out cigaret stubs, littered 
the beclouded boudoirs and stuffy dens of their small 
and modish minds. Hence, for him to be with Gas- 
pard was like breathing some morning gust from 
boundlessness, making all that was cramped in his 
spirit become vaguely stirred to stretch forth. And 
he added softly to Gaspard's outburst, "to reveal what 
lies behind the veil is the utmost one can aspire to do." 

"But do you not perceive, that if I can only reveal, 
then, this makes me first dependent upon the real? 
Whereas I want solely to depend upon the ideal! I 
prefer to resort to the real only for the tangible pro- 
jection of my ideal, but the ideal itself, first for me — 
what, then, is its precise form?" 

"I can only advise you to be alert to every impres- 
sion, to be aware of every suggestion around you. For 
from anywhere and at any time may come the touch 
of chemicalization. From many sources an intimation 
of beauty — since beauty is your immediate aim — can 
reach you, and altho it may be fragmentary and im- 
perfect, may be even undefinable, still from the beauty 
in your own perfected self you can complete it. Only 
thus, from the self, can one compel the whole from an 
intimation. The most one can hope to gather, as in- 
spiration, is a suggestion of something which will stir 
the poetical faculties to complete it. Only thus can 
perfection be attained. Given the imagination which 
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can thrill and the fancy which can enkindle, then the 
artist can be touched by some outer suggestion that 
can serve to liberate the superabundance within him- 
self, from which he can conceive its perfection and 
materialize it, according to the measure that he him- 
self is perfect. From outside can be suggested, but 
only from inside perfected. Therefore, I now tell you 
that what you have gained from your solitude, has 
finally fitted you to mingle with the world as you wilL 
You have arrived at the period when the external may 
be beneficial instead of detrimental. All your knowl- 
edge has equipped you to go forth, like a paleontologist, 
— ^not seeking to find more than a fragment, a bone, a 
shell, a husk, but enough to grant you the efSuence of 
illusion, from which you can evolve the whole, of a 
creature or a species, from your own internal stores." 

"Alors, I understand you would have me mingle in 
the world from which I have so long detached my- 
self?" 

"You may do as you please. I only say that it is 
quite safe for you to do so, and that it may grant to 
you the touch of chemicalization, the illuminating sug- 
gestion which you now await." 

"From others, from people, you think I might re- 
ceive this?" queried Gaspard in astonishment. 

"Probabletnent. You can try if you wish. At least 
people are no longer a danger to you. Through your 
long abstinence from them, you have learned their 
proper usage to yourself. You do not need them, 
therefore you can use them. Because you would seek 
from them only the suggestions they could afford, and 
never expect the fulfilments. That is the only way 
an artist can benefit through human intercourse. 
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People must be used like poisons, in little doses, which, 
with sagacious discretion, can yield wonderful stimu- 
lations and dreams and reveries, but of which any ex- 
cess can precipitate stultifications and destructions. A 
first encounter, a new acquaintance, a superficial con- 
tact, is a little dose which produces a stimulating, even 
enkindling effect upon the mind. But few are wise 
enough to preserve those precious effects from the 
smothering ones of a closer intimacy. Hence the 
danger. Those fires enkindled by a glance are in- 
variably extinguished by familiarity. We, of the 
world, have all experienced this. When we first meet 
another, we feel a breath, similar to that of the 
illimitable, from them. You see, Gaspard, it must be 
that it is only people's possibilities which attract us; 
and then we hasten foolishly and deliberately to dis- 
cover their limitations, through nearer and prolonged 
contacts, until they have no further value to us: we 
have taken the overdose. This first spark, from at- 
trition, as I say, might be of use to you at present, in 
this fallow period ; for I am convinced that you would 
be discreet with the poison and could be trusted to 
procure its best results. You might encounter a passing 
glance, a fugitive flash, an enkindling suggestion, which 
would stir in you the sense of beauty. Then, I am 
certain, you would be so enraptured with the im- 
pression that you would flee from its perpetrator in 
order to preserve it fully. A vivid moment given to 
you, and you will rush to your studio to eternalize its 
fug^city, for such is the instinct of the artist who is 
true to himself, and you have become truly the artist. 
"Anywhere, now you may go in the crowds, the 
crowds of the streets or of the salons, to seek thus for 
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your own, in some passing vision, or perhaps but in 
some glance or gesture or inflection of beauty, too brief 
for scrutiny, but thrilling to your surmise, which can 
then shape it, through yourself, into the perfected whole. 
To this I advise you. Ah, Gaspard, the first look so 
often exalts us to the sense of beauty which the second 
look can destroy, and I believe that now the first en- 
counters should be given you, now that you can be 
trusted to avoid the intimacies. You have no idea how 
stirring it is sometimes to meet a strange glance whose 
novelty makes us think it holds some long-besought 
secret, and the only way to preserve this, our dream, 
is to refrain from further penetration and to flee to 
some solitude where we can savor it in security from 
disenchantment. Really, mon cher, in ephemeral asso- 
ciation nearly every one has some value for us ; for our 
feelings either expand with the charm of hope in their 
approach, or, if not then, at least they expand with the 
charm of relief from their departure; thus the true 
self gains something from every one. Gaspard, do 
you desire to experience this? Do you feel that you 
could stop at the little dose, the first encounters, the 
briefest acquaintanceships? If so, you can test it this 
very evening. I am going to a ball at the Elysee to- 
night; will you accompany me?" 

Full of a deliberating uncertainty, Gaspard pictured 
the new prospects confronting him. He imagined 
himself in the midst of glittering and clamorous fes- 
tivities, and of every contrast, violent, as opposed to 
the present purlieus of his existence. For an instant 
the adventurous spirit of youth flared up in him, and 
then, accustomed as he was to the restraints of thought 
upon impulse, he hesitated before acquiescing in the 
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project and passed it through a sort of mental gamut. 
As he deliberated he became inconsequently aware of 
how sharply the livid sky shone in through the oblong 
space of glass within the ceiling. Curiously, it struck 
him as being similar to the harsh intrusiveness of the 
outer world piercing into gentle abodes of silence and 
tranquillity; rude as a cheek prest down to eaves- 
drop upon the spirit's secrets, steely hard as the im- 
pertinence of strange gazes, it made every groping 
feeling suddenly recoil within him in a proud mistrust 
and timidity. He contemplated himself as acceding 
to Monsieur's project. Lost and dazed as he would 
be, in the ebb and flow of whirling faces, faces in- 
quisitive, uns3mipathetic, revealing but featureless 
souls, hardened in their surface masks, hiding their 
snarls in smiles, their tears in sneers, their emptiness 
in pretense, and all staring, nudging, trampling, 
dancing, the crowds of Condottiere and Corybantes — 
mad in the fever of living, living as others live. The 
picture was not alluring to the solitary one. He de- 
cided that when he entered that milieu his place must 
not be that of one upon their own level, exposing him, 
as it would, to every bruise of their elbow-thrust, to 
every tread and jostle of their strugglings, to every 
breath of their mockery and laughter, to every possible 
hurt from the collision of the coarse-grained against 
the sensitive, which is felt in its extremity only by the 
exceptional self that has not yet attained its excep* 
tional place above its kind. Ah, those contemporaries, 
with their "oyster-shells" scraping off the ineffable, 
with their "mean knights" beating down every 
Lancelot upon his forlorn and beautiful quest ! 
Gaspard turned from the vision with the resolution 
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that he could not join in the vast alien spheres, until he 
held his talisman against their hurts in his master- 
piece, his unique achievement, which would crown his 
life and would raise him as upon a dais, inviolably 
himself, and immune against all others. 

'Will you come with me?" reiterated Monsieur, 
smiling his little oblique smile. 

No, no ; I think not," faltered Gaspard. 

'Pourquoif 

'I am unfitted for society at present," he murmured 
with nervous quickness. ''I am out of pace with 
humanity. I would be too alien and strange and 
noticeable among them. I have formed a sort of lock- 
step with my own thoughts." 

"As you wish, mon cher." Monsieur shrugged his 
shoulders. "Doubtless you realize your present needs 
far better than I." 

"I do not need those others, yet; really. As you 
say, there are so many sources of information open 
to me. Let me then seek first in the purest and 
loftiest ones. Society despoils the mind of its poetry. 
I fear that even were I thrilled there by some sug- 
gestion of beauty, yet its full conception would not be 
the chaste and noblest one of which I am capable. My 
work would show some imprint of its source, or some 
imprint of the crowds." 

"Eh bien" agreed Monsieur with a nonchalant 
seriousness. "But then where are you to seek ? Will 
you seek in the streets, in the studios, or in the lairs of 
the solitary, for some creature reserved for your art 
alone?" 

"I — I do not know yet, just where I must seek. I 
only know that if I find my ideal outside, it must be 
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formed according to the law of the inner life. It must 
be the perfect expression, the outward and visible 
autotype of the soul which animates it." He sighed 
and murmured too softly to reach Monsieur. "For if 
there be beauty it can only exist in the soul— of some 
one." 

"Well, then, if you will not seek in society, why not 
seek amid the models of Paris? More or less they 
are bound to suggest some suggestion or element of 
beauty, which might at least enkindle your fancy — " 

"A model ? — ^alas ! no. I am too aware of their limita- 
tions to be inspired by one, no matter what the physical 
qualifications might be. No matter how new and 
strange and lovely one might appear to my sight, she 
could not enkindle my fancy, no breath of the illimit- 
able could I gather from her, because she would be 
actually covered from my sight, concealed by the im- 
print of the crowds, by the shameless promiscuities of 
the many eyes which had rested upon her and left, 
each, some testimony upon her physical or spiritual 
consciousness. A model! — ^a professional vender of 
appearance? Ugh! Imagine the soul of one who 
traificks in her looks. I can not conceive of an inspira- 
tion, not even the feeblest afSatus of an illusion, coming 
to me from such a one. And, Monsieur, I am not 
alone, nor peculiar, in this feeling. Many of the 
greatest painters, those who sought Vesprii et I'atne, 
have also disdained the use of models for their choicest 
works. You see, this is because modem art, unlike 
ancient art which was content to perceive and depict 
only the forms of beauty, has undertaken to perceive 
and depict the mind and the soul as well as the 
forms of beauty. Therefore I am not alone in valuing 
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solely the woman who could pose with the inner as 
well as the outer form. And this I know can not be 
found among those who are willing to sell their ap- 
pearance to every gaze. Moreau did not use models. 
And I can recall the very words of him who ushered 
into art both romanticism and modernity, Delacroix, 
who said concerning them, The presence of the model 
lowers the artist. An inferior person debases by con- 
tact. In attempting to raise the model to your ideal, 
you instead approximate the ideal to the reality, which 
presses upon you what you have under your eye — 
an artist should know his picture by heart before 
painting it.' How true, those words!" 

"But, mon cher, you forget that Delacroix did not 
dispense with models altogether. His method was to 
study every lesson to be learned from them, to search 
out the portions of beauty in them, to enkindle his 
fancy with all suggestions to be procured by them, and 
then, at last, not at first, to set them all aside and 
evoke the finished conception from his own mind. 
This is precisely what I am advising you to do." 

"I might try it did I not realize how much I re- 
quire ; much more than ever before has been required 
by artist. I grant that it might be possible, quite 
possible, to find beauty in the lines, in the coloring, in 
the proportions of many human forms. If that were 
all that I required as beauty, I should undertake to 
seek it now. For all those realities there are models. 
The most rigorous exactions, for mere bodily form, 
can be supplied by them. But, Monsieur, surely you 
know to how much more I aspire than to that? My 
ideal transcends the mere things of the flesh. No 
beauty could content me save its perfection, which 
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could be found only in the one in whom soul and body 
are unite. I must behold the corporeal as the 
similitude of the incorporeal ; I must behold the spirit 
irreducibly identified with its flesh! Is this an in- 
sensate ambition? But surely an ambition must be 
insensate which is bound to surpass all the achieve- 
ments of art! Where, where can I find this? Must 
I only dream of it? But assuredly I could not 
dream of it did it not exist — somewhere ! Within my- 
self, then, it can only be. After all, I suppose I must 
do as did Leonardo for his masterpiece, The Last 
Supper'; for, after seeking everywhere a model for 
the head of the great figure in that picture, he dis- 
covered its impossibility, and finally had to conjure 
it forth from his own soul. And yet" — 

Gaspard, lying back amid the cushions, with hands 
clasped across his brow contracted in thought, seemed 
as tho communing aloud in a loquacity whose aim 
was to unravel his own perplexities and needs to him- 
self. 

"And yet I have never considered that picture his 
masterpiece. Far surpassing it, in my judgment, is 
his portrait of the Mona Lisa." 

"And the Mona Lisa was painted from a model!" 
promptly insinuated Monsieur. 

"Yes; but what a model! One to whom I could 
find no parallel in these modem classes where I should 
have to seek her. For she was a Woman with a Soul, 
— ^never had posed for any one else — ^and she ex- 
posed her inmost being wholly to the gaze of the 
artist. And he knew what to perceive and to rivet upon 
his canvas. If it had been only her bodily beauty, 
Leonardo would not have introduced into his studio. 
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daring her sittings for him, that which he did — the 
perfumes, the mysterious music to play upon her, and 
to stir and arouse and lash all her depth up to the 
surface for his gaze to grasp. The Mona Lisa is the 
only picture the world possesses of a woman's soul; 
and does it not haunt the generations? Has not more 
been written and surmised about it than about any 
other picture in the world? He has caught her soul 
upon his canvas; and there it remains, eternal and 
imperishable, coquetting in glance and smile, and 
troubling every beholder with its enigma. Her soul is 
revealed, and yet it is a soul with one of the feints of 
sex upon it, therefore it is not wholly revealed. The 
greatest that Leonardo was able to achieve was to 
portray a soul, with a veil of flesh upon it; it could 
not shatter the corporeal bonds, and so its revelation 
only tantalizes and haunts and troubles and maddens 
the souls of those who look upon it. It does not 
satisfy. Therefore it is not perfect. Perfection can 
not be obtained except through the simplicity of the 
entire soul!" 

"And do you know, Gaspard, why Leonardo could 
not paint her entire soul, and so the picture is only 
half-revelation and half-enigma? I will tell you why. 
Doubtless you have not appreciated this as I have. 
The artist could not possess her soul because first he 
possest her body. She was the mistress of his senses 
when she. should have been but the Muse for his 
dreams. This case again proves what I have always 
told you, that art and life can not be confounded. For 
the need of the artist is ascension, the need of a man 
is possession. The two are antagonistic, each to the 
other. If Leonardo's senses had not been involved. 
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his perception would have been complete and un- 
clouded ; then his portrayal of her would have become 
transcendent, instead of merely agitating, as it now 
is. To the artist the woman must ever remain the 
elusive ideal — speeding before him to inspire him to 
scale still further heights. Voila, the secret of wo- 
men's influence in art, Gaspard. A woman once 
smiled at Dante, and he wrote a love epic because of 
that smile. If he had seen more of her, the world 
would have been minus its greatest poem. Is it not 
strange that a woman's smile or glance can never be 
too remote to reach and agitate and seize the soul, 
but that her propinquity or contact or embrace can 
only reach and agitate and seize the senses? Strange, 
indeed. It proves, mon cher, that a woman really has 
a great value to art, for she can create an illusion re- 
garding herself, which the artist, if he has the fore- 
sight to preserve it a^inst any test of truth, can make 
into his inspiration, ideal and masterpiece." 

"As you fancy I might do now? Really, can you 
think I might encounter in the crowds of your so- 
ciety, or in the crowds of the streets, or in the crowds 
of the studio, some such vision — ^to serve me as in- 
spiration and model?" 

"Possibly," assented Monsieur; "it may be worth 
trying." 

"But I tell you. Monsieur, I could perceive no 
beauty save that which is distinctive of the soul. And 
is this not preposterous to expect in a woman of to- 
day — ^a woman sullied or obscured by the imprint of 
the crowds? And then, too, remember there is no 
greater imperfection in art than to suggest the carnal ; 
and to what else does woman appeal but to the carnal ? 
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At least that is the indubitable testimony of all modem 
portraiture of woman, of that portraiture which aims 
to present the inner life as well as the outer. Her 
thoughts, her attractions, her appeals, her dreams, her 
influence, herself, have all been revealed in the realism 
of modem art, and all have been revealed as carnal. 
Then how can I look to her for inspiration, since I 
realize that she would depreciate the conception to 
which she would inspire? For it is impossible for the 
roots of the source not to show in the idea. Sex is the 
hideous root of life; all ills, all pains, all sins, all de- 
formities, have their origin in it; and woman is ob- 
sessed by sex. And since art has undertaken to depict 
the real nature of woman, and not the ideal one 
artists once attributed to her, sex has crept into art. 
Artists have seen her as a female, and yet they have 
sought to make a personage of her. Hence have ex- 
aggerated what they have perceived, and their pictures 
have become oversexed ; for art is always an exaggera- 
tion of the idiosyncrasies of the self, and woman's 
self is sex. Sex is the great negation of the soul. It 
obliterates the consciousness of the soul in order to 
force one into the prisons of flesh. 

"Sex ever aims to make the spiritual into the gross. 
And painting, which has been called the most indis- 
creet of all the arts, has revealed this to us, since we 
have seen undertaken the faithful portraiture of 
woman as she is, instead of as we long fancied her 
to be. Such portraiture has painted selves, but not 
souls, because the self obsessed by sex, as woman is, 
has adopted all the feints and disguises and subterfuges 
which effectually conceal and abort, ay, destroy the 
soul. Why, sex denies not only the soul, but it denies 
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itself! It is concealment incarnate. Every one is in 
a conspiracy to hide it, or to pretend that it is some- 
thing different from what it is. It can not be spoken 
of save in terms of euphemism. Its crude truth is 
tolerated by none. It has interminable vestures in 
which to clothe itself, vestures called love, affection, 
sentiment, etc. And any reference to its realities 
offends others more than aught else in life. 

"And this is why great art and great souls have 
ever sought to eliminate in their creations and in their 
thoughts all realities of sex. The aim of great art has 
always been to uncover the divine in mankind, and 
not the carnal. Its appeal is to the god in us, and not 
to the animal. It idealizes ; but in order to do so, first 
and always, it has had to avoid all the facts of sex, 
or any interpretation of the self obsessed by sex. Such 
was the art of the Greeks and the art of the Middle 
Ages ; our only periods of a great art, exclusively de- 
voted to the ideal. The ideal, in Greek art, was por- 
trayed as the androgyn and the ephebe. The ideal 
in medieval art was portrayed as madonna, angel, 
seraphim. Those two arts attempted perfection and 
the ineffable, and in order to achieve it were con- 
strained to negative facts as they are — chiefly the fact 
of sex. They realized that beauty miUst be sexless, 
hence in all their greatest productions have succeeded 
in neutralizing it. The androgyn was exprest in 
forms, whose ideal was to confound and intermingle 
the qualities of sex so that it was nullified. And the 
art of the Middle Ages engendered those supernal 
forms of angels, those ethereal superhuman figures of 
men's highest dreams, never seen, before nor since, so 
perfect. From Fra Angelico and Gozzoli to Guido 
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we see angels depicted in art, not women. Every 
fact or suggestion of sex was eliminated. The Greeks, 
worshiping beauty, could find it only in women's forms 
that were sexless; and the medievalists, worshiping 
the sacred and sublime, could only procure that also 
through sexlessness. Both represented woman as a 
pure ideality, and to do so had to abjure her as woman, 
or rather to abjure her real nature. They imagined 
her, and did not attempt to interpret her. They 
painted their own dreams and not her dreams. They 
looked into their own souls, but not into hers. In 
those two epochs of art, those two glorious epochs, 
woman was, indeed, the ideal. For not yet had artists 
endeavored to paint her as a real being, or to paint 
her, herself, in any portrayal from the living model. 
They, too, disdained the model in order to achieve a 
transcendent perfection. For to this she, as model, 
has always been disastrous, ay, indeed disastrous. Not 
since artists began to paint from the model has woman 
ever been represented as a pure and flawless ideal. 
Woman's fall was when she fell from the heaven of 
art into the studios as a model; and men began to 
paint her as she is, and no longer to dream of her 
as she ought to be. Her actual presence in the studios 
has explained away all those adorable, mysterious, 
superterrestrial qualities, which the imagination of 
man had bestowed upon her. Her fall was from an 
ideality into a reality. Murillo was one of the first ; I 
am not sure but that he was the first, to paint a Ma- 
donna, the hitherto saintly, unearthly Madonna, from 
the living model. Therefore he represented the Ma- 
donna as a Spanish, dark-eyed and very human maiden, 
which brought down upon his head a storm of protest. 
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Painters and priests denounced it with all the fury 
of their secular and artistic canons. To paint the 
Madonna as a woman, what desecration to the ideal ! 
What menace to the dreams of the beautiful! And, 
alas! their instinctive alarm and opposition has been 
only too well justified since the innovation of woman 
as model." 

"Perhaps you are right," averred Monsieur mu- 
singly. "Beauty is such a fragile, immaterial thing it 
might be dissipated through a presence or a thought 
not wholly akin to it. Beauty is, indeed, like a flower ; 
all close touches upon it can mar its bloom, and steal 
something golden from its heart, like the powder deep 
within the chalice, to be scattered by a breath or 
touch." 

"Ah, you see, then, to obtain the beautiful I could 
not hope to discover a woman for my model, for I 
don't believe woman exists as an ideal. I believe this 
principally because I see that modem art, which is 
painted exclusively from the living model, has made 
men deny the ideal, to even scoff at it. They have 
studied woman scientifically, and have found that 
they can no longer regard her poetically. Physio- 
logically and psychologically she has been so clearly 
revealed that no wonder her soul hides itself and con- 
stantly masquerades in order to revenge itself for the 
betrayals of her flesh, and to keep something still 
hidden from the scathing light of modem inquisitorial 
research. 

"Also I realize that immodesty in art was never 
heard of until supplied by modem times, and that 
woman must have caused it by her presence as model 
in the studio— a presence which has vulgarized the 
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thoughts and the inspirations of artists. Because 
artists looked within her mind, sex has entered all art. 
They have painted thought, their own and hers, and 
it was thought sensualized; and thought sensualized 
is a degradation to art. Woman has given man knowl- 
edge of her, in place of his former illusion of her ; she 
has excited his thoughts by her presence instead of 
by her mystery, and so no longer do we see art, chaste, 
ineffable, perfect; but, on the contrary, see art every- 
where, in statues and paintings, which inspires no 
feeling save an impulse to drape them. Do you not 
see how the immodesty in modem art has issued from 
the artist's perception of the literal in woman? She 
is all too real nowadays. 

"Believe me, Monsieur, I have thought too deeply 
upon this subject to be deluded by any hope that I 
could ever be inspired to the ideal by a living woman. 
Would that I could! How simple would be my task! 
How immediate would be my quest — ^were she to be 
discovered! But no, I will not entertain the hope 
which could only be to me an ignis fatutis, leading me 
on to grasp at empty air! For I am not a painter of 
the literal ; I am a painter of the essences* of things ; 
of the fact ineffable behind the fact tangible; and of 
all which lies unseen behind objectivities, and animates 
them with their depth and significance. It is abso- 
lutely essential that my mind should be satisfied as 
thoroughly as my vision before I could be inspired by 
a subject for my masterpiece." 

"And you think none, of womankind, could be found 
who would satisfy these requisites?" 

"How could I expect to find it in a woman when I 
perceive so clearly what her mind has already done 
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to modem art? And I believe I understand woman, 
at least the modem woman, and no other exists or 
could exist nowadays for my discovery. You see, in 
this kind of detachment from life in which I live I 
can arrive at far truer, juster, more incisive views than 
those whose views are biased by experience or be- 
clouded by too personal a participation. And with 
this comprehension of her as she really is to-day, I 
am convinced that a woman could inspire me with 
nothing save ignoble thoughts. Only curiosity, pity, 
contempt, or desire could she arouse, for her appeal 
is all to them. Woman declares that this is the age 
when she has become self-conscious, and has become 
aware of herself as an individuality. And yet it is 
only of her sex of which she seems to have become 
fully conscious. For, unfortunately, she has dis- 
covered that her chief power and influence lies in that ; 
and so, straightway, has exaggerated it. Always she 
is conscious of her sex. A man can forget his sex, 
but a woman never. All her self-constraint comes 
from that, her dignity — ^which is a bid for it to be 
respected — ^and her ingratiating ways. She is an 
ellipse between two foci of sex— conjugality and ma- 
ternity. Her thoughts and actions revolve in that 
orbit because she has been told for ages that she 
justifies her existence through them. Naturally her 
functions have become greater than she, as an in- 
dividual. She is not an identity, she is a sex. Her 
sex is her sole relation to man, and since she lives 
through man — to life. All her endeavors have been 
expended in fortifying this relation. 

"Hence she exists through her relativity. She is 
only plus or minus a lien upon man. Sex incarnate, 
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is she. And she has adopted every ingenuity of its 
vesture, called love, in order to render the crude fact 
of sex palatable to man. With graces and arts, she 
has covered the truth from him lest her purpose be 
defeated and she more easily renounced. Ah, verily 
she has but the one art, an art which defeats all others, 
that of making sex acceptable to man by disguising 
it from what it is, into something that he can dream 
it is. But the more she conceals it from him the more 
truly is she herself conscious of her own nature. She 
conceals it, not to deny it — ah, no, but only to make 
men themselves seek it. For civilization has in- 
structed her regarding man's infatuation for the 
secreted. So she goes about with the wail of being 
misunderstood. Did you ever see an attractive woman 
who was not misunderstood? — a lure, this, to pique 
men on to understand; and when they do, the under- 
standing is naught but the recognition of her sex. 
She dare not permit men to evolve beyond the carnal ; 
for upon it her existence depends. Always you will 
find her supreme efforts performed to make man 
forego the ethereal for the earthly, and to drop from 
his heart a dream in order to clasp an incubator. She 
is sex — ^with a whole species in back of her, of which 
she is only the instrument. When ignorant and 
natural, she betrays this, and then finding her crude 
and commonplace she is not dangerous to others ; but 
when subtilized by intellect, she conceals her knowl- 
edge, becomes artful, perverted, mendacious, and 
wholly dangerous — ^with her lure to man to under- 
stand her, because she can not understand herself. 
And what is there to understand? Only sex. She 
does not want to accept this, as her all. Hence woman, 
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as she herself invariably professes, never understands 
herself; never attempts to understand herself; and 
this is the modem woman. Is it inspiring? Q)uld it 
lead me to the celestial heights? Nay, my ideal is too 
exacting. In order for it to become the perfect whole, 
it can suffer upon it no importunities or roots of the 
inferior. In its materialization must exist no impurity. 
And woman as sex is — ^impurity and imperfection." 

"That is only the old, old plaint of aspiring man V* 
interjected Monsieur. 

"Of course I know that. In every age all men who 
have aspired to the heights have first and instinctively 
sought to renounce woman, or rather to renounce her 
real nature. She is the deadly, incorrigible foe of all 
aspirations, dreams and ideals, both of asceticism and 
estheticism — and man has had them in nothing else — 
because they defeat her purpose, that of physical 
production. As you know, the great must choose be- 
tween physical and mental production. There is no 
compromise between the two, without loss to some of 
the finer things with which genius can not dispense. 
But the strangest thing of all is, that woman is really 
not responsible for anything. For, after all, she is not 
herself. She has no self. She is only a media for the 
species. Her ego is only an instinct, which delights 
in what is called self-sacrifice and abnegation because 
it is not truly an ego. She considers it her own loving, 
emotional nature which is so importunate, and extols 
the feelings of which she is but the blind instrument; 
for she is hypnotized by the will of the species, and has 
no will of her own. She does not even feel pain as 
pain ; because the instinct of sex leads her to pain. Yes, 
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instinct; ruthless as nature, and sly as civilization with 
its clever innovation of modesty can make it. 

"No ; woman is not herself ; she is empty ; made to 
be possest ; but not by man, only by instinct. I doubt 
if she has ever really loved a man. Certainly it comes 
more natural for her to love her children than a man, 
because she loves them instinctively, while the other 
she always loves with reservations and provisionally. 
She loves the species, otherwise she could not be the 
optimist and futurist she proverbially is. And a man, 
representing its perpetuation, can be precious to her, 
but is not really loved; that is, not as himself. Man 
unconsciously suspects this, otherwise he would not 
be so jealous of woman, as he always is when he loves 
her. He divines that she is not herself. He knows 
that she has always been possest by something not her- 
self, not himself, but something which at various times 
his imagination has made into the devils, witches, etc. 
of which he has historically accused her. Yet it is 
nothing but sex which has possest her: sex whose 
instinct is the enemy of the individual. Mon Dieu! 
they talk of self-preservation being the strongest in- 
stinct in life. What a delusion ! Race preservation is 
by far the strongest. And man's soul is a battle- 
ground between the two. Also we hear of the sur- 
render of woman ; another delusion ! — it is always man 
who surrenders. For he surrenders to the earthly, 
which she can not do as she is already an incarnation 
of the earthly. Over him, she, as instinct, is nearly 
always victorious, for she is in league with every sense 
to rivet man down to earth. She is the law of gravita- 
tion, for every instinct is a part of this law. She can 
only live in mundane elements; the pure altitudes of 
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man's highest thoughts and feelings are hostile to her. 
She can only appreciate material gratifications, and is 
forever the Eve who has offered the earthly fruits to 
man, delighting him with her hopeful projects to make 
him fall willingly down into mortality. And having 
accompanied him on his downward course, she has 
turned Philistine to hold him there. She is pleased 
with this earthly world, and is capable of any suffering 
or endurance to maintain it as it is. 

"She is the conservator, and always reminds man 
of his mortality, not daring to permit him to forget 
it, lest that assist him in renouncing her. She is like 
the slave in the olden days, who stood in back of the 
Roman charioteer, and when he was intoxicated with 
his triumphs and ecstatic with his powers, would 
whisper into his ear to remind him of his mortality 
and the inevitability of his death. Women are the 
faithful reminders in every vicissitude of life. They 
recall man to duties, to ties, to desires, to everything 
which will increase the bondage of the mundane. 
When man prepares to soar woman invariably takes 
the wind from his sails, by some reminder of her 
power to limit him. Qinging, she has been called, and 
clinging, indeed, she is ; but not as a fragile vine, but 
as remoras which are attracted to every moving shape 
to adhere parasitically to it, and to weigh it down as 
low to the mud as possible. Only study her, and you 
will see precisely how and for what aim she is de- 
signed. Her very body, made all of curves and con- 
caves, reveals that it was solely fashioned to clasp, to 
entrap, to rivet, to be supplemented by something else 
^-or otherwise it is but emptiness. She is molded to 
man, to cling closely and prevent him from flying 
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where she can not follow. Her hair is long, so that 
she can twist it about his heart, lest it soar away from 
her, in some transcendent throb. Her arms are made 
entwining and voracious, to anchor him. Her sup- 
pleness is fitted to pursue his strength and his every 
move, and is truly, wondrously, and intricately con- 
trived to catch, to rivet, to stupefy, to assuage, to 
extinguish, every energy and thirst and fire. Oh, you 
see. Monsieur, that I understand woman. N'est 
ce pasf — and the purpose of her existence? . . . With 
the help of Allah, I, like the ancient Orientals, would 
make them all wear little bells upon their anklets and 
throats, so that men might be warned of their ap- 
proach and could flee, flee from them when they 
wished to preserve, chaste and unmolested, their 
dreams and nieditations and prayers. Woman is the 
enemy and the destroyer of the ineffable." 

Seldom did Gaspard unburden himself in such a 
torrential flood of words. But this was a subject 
upon which he had long and secretly brooded, sur- 
veying all its aspects, weighing all its pros and cons, 
before he had thus thoroughly rejected the possibility 
of a woman for his inspiration. Monsieur listened 
to his vivid declamations with a calm and quizzical 
attentiveness. 

"So really you have become a misogonist," was his 
comment as Gaspard subsided. Gaspard flushed. 

"I only speak of woman as generic woman, and in 
relation to my art. It would be absurd to harbor the 
delusion that I could be inspired by one." 

"Perhaps this is because you have never beheld a 
truly beautiful woman, Gaspard, and neither have I. 
I have seen many lovely women, pretty women, fas- 
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cinating women, in manner and temperament, but 
a really beautiful woman, I, like you, have never seen. 
And you know the saying, *l'amour du beaute est 
rhorreur de joli' No; real, perfect, absolute beauty, 
I have never seen. I can not even define its qualifica- 
tions since I believe it is seated, inextricably seated 
within the soul. A woman with a soul would be the 
beautiful woman. Because it, being divine, and in 
its integral truth and simplicity, would place her, flaw- 
lessly, unequivocally, indubitably, as a body within its 
outlines divine. A woman with a soul — could she 
not be found, think you? I am certain that it is only 
the imperfections in a woman's beauty which makes 
her, to you, suggest the carnal and sexual. A 
woman of the beauty perfect would stir one too pro- 
foundly to adoration and admiration to appeal to aught 
but the soul. Perfection sublimates; and sublimates 
the material into abstraction. The pure ideality could 
be found in the woman of perfect beauty. It is only 
flaws and imperfections which recall to the flesh ; just 
as pain makes us more conscious of our body than 
does well-being. So far, we both, you and I, have 
only seen the flaws and imperfections upon the souls 
of women, which have been visibly reflected upon 
their bodies. The soul is only the prototype for the 
form." 

Monsieur then changed from seriousness into his 
slightly riant manner. "You see, I, unlike you, believe 
that woman has a soul. I admit she has almost en- 
tirely allowed it to be supplanted or substituted by the 
instinct of sex, but nevertheless she has a soul. Altho 
hidden like the proverbial needle beneath a haystack 
of ingrafted acquirements and impressions, yet, I am 
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sure, that she possesses one. For, according to the 
testimony at the Council of Macon, did not man 
graciously acknowledge her possession of one? In 
facty he t)estowed it upon her as his second gift. And 
ever since then he has been more concerned about her 
soul than about his own. So solicitous is he about it, 
that one might even suspect that the gift of it had 
left a vacancy behind, similar to the one left by his first 
gift, a rib." 

"A woman with a soul! — ^yes, in her might be dis- 
covered bea,uty and truth, if she but existed," mur- 
mured Gaspard, still in his luminous reverie, and irre- 
sponsive to Monsieur's sudden descent into levity. 

"Gaspard, she may exist, somewhere, in some un- 
trodden by-path, unspotted from the world, hidden 
from civilization, untouched by any imprint from the 
crowds," suggested Monsieur, his interest again 
seriously engaged in the singular evolvings of their 
theme. 

"But, even so, of what value would this be to me?" 
exclaimed Gaspard with a little gesture of despair. 
"She could not be discovered in Paris, nor in any 
city ; nor, I. fear, in any place accessible to me upon 
the face of the globe. I could never find her. Indeed, 
I see, as I amplify upon my definite requirements from 
her, that she is associated, inextricably, with the idea 
of concealment. Then of what use to me could it be 
to think of her or to seek her? She would be forever 
debarred even from my discovery." 

"Prohablement." 

"In being concealed from others she would be con- 
cealed from me. Then why nourish so fantastic a 
hope ? My ideal, in oi'der to be such, would, first of all^ 
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have to be concealed from the world; from all alien 
breaths and eyes. Even tho she were beautiful, 
she could not appear so to me unless she were un- 
touched by other eyes. Her beauty, tho of the soul — 
the true soul which has no sex within it — would still 
have to be qualified by something else, still more diffi- 
cult, ay, impossible, for she would have to be a vision 
reserved for my especial seeing. And this, Monsieur, 
is my Arabian blood that makes me reflect thus, and 
renders my difficulties insurmountable. You see, it 
is the Arab in me which disables me from admiring 
the woman whom I can openly see, and who, to all, is 
visible. Remember, I belong to a race which for end- 
less generations has worshiped the veiled woman. To 
them,^ all beauty and all precious sights must have 
been preserved by the veil, unsullied by promiscuous 
eyes, else it has no value for them whatsoever. 'This, 
I suppose, accounts for my singular taste and im- 
possible requirements regarding women. During ages 
my ancestry has been forming an odd taste, finally 
fixt, which I may call that of visual virginity. We, 
each man of us, must be the first and exclusive one to 
behold the beauty of the woman we desire to worship. 
That which is beheld by many eyes becomes valueless 
to us. We must exclude all sight, save our own, from 
any object to be esteemed or adored or idealized. To 
us a woman prostitutes her appearance by its open dis- 
play. To us she becomes deteriorated, sullied, even 
aged by the exactions of the many eyes which have 
rested upon her ; for they have all taken from, or left 
something upon her. Their gaze of desire, or fa- 
miliarity, or of disrespect has touched her and has 
cheapened her. Whether true or not, we feel this 
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and that is stiiiicient to despoil her ideality for us. 
This racial feeling has descended to me. Hence my 
ideal must fulfil this atavistic requirement before I 
could even consider my individual ones. If she exists, 
this woman with a soul, she could only exist behind 
some veil, a veil which has shielded her purity from 
the encroachment of other eyes, a veil which I alone 
could lift and reveal through my art to the world, the 
perfection that lies beneath it. Ah, beneath some 
veil there might be all for which I now crave — beauty, 
truth and the soul! But where, where could I ever 
find her? In her deep concealment from others, she 
likewise would be hopelessly concealed from me!" 

"A veiled woman," said Monsieur, a curious ex- 
pression passing across his face. ''It is not only your 
Arabian blood which makes you think thus, Gaspard. 
For I, too, have conceived and dreamed of the veiled 
woman 1" 

"You, too !" cried Gaspard, amazed that the idea he 
had considered solely owing to his own peculiar con- 
stitution should be thus comprehended and shared by 
one so diametrically different as Monsieur. 

"The veiled woman, mon cher, exists perhaps in 
every man's heart," said Monsieur quietly, with an 
evasion from the personal into the abstract, involun- 
tarily assumed now, but which was the reflex from 
his carefully maintained attitude in his own world 
amid others. "Consciously or unconsciously she is 
there; a masculine ideal of some being reserved for 
his special seeing, untouched in purity, fundamentally 
different from all known womankind; the divine 
creature of his dreams, concealed from others beneath 
a veil which he alone can lift, uncovering her com- 
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pletely to his understanding. All men have such an 
ideal, if they could but express it" 

"I can not believe so !" remonstrated Gaspard. "No ; 
only you and I are capable of such an ideal. You and 
I, exceptions, alone possess these exceptional needs/' 

"The veiled woman," repeated Monsieur, as tho he 
loved the phrase their conversation to-night had gen- 
erated. 

"And you, too, can conceive of her as well as I?" 
asked Gaspard wonderingly. 

"It seems so. For all that you have just said strikes 
a responsive chord in me. It is as tho you had given 
a name to something hitherto anonymous and inex- 
plicable in me. The veiled woman — ^mon Dieu ! I adore 
that name. I shall think about it. I shall meditate 
upon it deeply. It is something that I wanted without 
knowing that I wanted it before. Gaspard, do you 
know" — Monsieur hesitated — ^**do you know that 
many and many a time I have thought that a great 
love could fill my life, just as art fills yours? A master 
passion could be to me just what the master work is 
to you. That is a confession from me, mon cher. I 
do not know myself and yet I feel this thing. And in 
me feelings can be trusted as more true than reasons, 
because the latter have ever led me to the vanishing- 
point of dialectic subtlety into nothingness. I have 
never loved; and from this very cause — I have in- 
tellectualized my emotions. I have desiccated them 
into the brain before I could feel them within the 
heart. And yet, I believe, it is the deprivation of love 
which has made my life what it is, purposeless and 
inane, filled with restlessness, hopelessness and ennui. 
Don't misunderstand me, Gaspard. I have had all the 
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experiences which men accept as love — attractions, 
liaisons, affaires du cceur — ^whatsoever one may call 
those ephemeral ingenious substitutes for love — ^which 
are no more than a rippling over of Anacreonic scale^r 
— the practising preparatory for some real music which 
never comes. But I have never loved ; because it has 
been impossible for any woman to fill my heart from 
whom my intellect could detract. The two have ever 
been at variance in me, and at the first embrace have 
overcome every possibility of the master passion. It 
has helped to make my life a tragi-comedy, and has 
made me a paradox — at once tormented by the will to 
adore and the impossibility of doing so. 

"In that, as in everything else, I am an anomaly. Is 
it not absurd to have such a nature, a nature abnor- 
mally sensitive to all fine things, and yet unable to act 
along the direction of any one of them? To realize 
the worthlessness of everything, and yet to feel in some 
incessant pursuit of something lacking — ^that is myself. 
You see, I am too old for art and too young for 
philosophy; so what then is left for me but to dream 
of love? Love could be everything to me. Love 
which, in its localizing intensity, could absorb all the 
shattered qualities of my ego, an ego originally in- 
tended for its full expenditure upon, perhaps art, per- 
haps religion, perhaps philosophy. I know this. And 
yet what a dream is love for me! — futile as all the 
other futilities which encumber my existence. I could 
not love, for love exacts abandon; total abandon to 
it, both of intellect and of heart. And I, alas ! have too 
much heart to live wholly by the intellect, and too much 
intellect to live wholly by the heart. Together they 
must be complemented; the intellect must be full of 
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admiration, the heart full of intoxication ; the intellect 
convinced of the worth of the beloved, and the heart 
possest by the adoration ; and only then would there be 
abandon. What an impossibility to expect ! And yet, 
without it, there reigns in my being only the detractor, 
the little inner Minos, who motions away the most 
exquisite forms into the shadows of nothingness. 
Often I have thought, in those moments of tests and 
judgment and rejection of love, what an end to the 
supremacy of intellect when thus it serves but as 
a negation to the heart of a man! From the light 
of my experiences I have never dared to hope that the 
two might be satisfied together in me. Is it possible 
that there could exist the one for both my mental em- 
brace as well as for the physical one? If there only 
could exist such a one it would prove that it is not 
because of my inability to love, an inability which 
makes me an antithesis between heart and mind, wear- 
ing away in their mutual variance, but is because she 
has been forever concealed from me and from the dis- 
tasteful spheres of my ordained world, and thus con- 
cealed it has been impossible for me to find her. Gas- 
pard, like you, I believe she could exist as some veiled 
woman." 

"You, tool" murmured Gaspard, astonished at the 
similarity of their requirements. 

"In this modem world I have been debarred from 
seeing her, from hearing of her before, or even from 
formulating any ideal of her. But my fancy flames 
at your mention of her to-night, mon cher. So I know 
that she, too, was made for me. The Veiled Woman ; 
that is the name of the something which has ever pre- 
sided, in consecration, deep within the inmost shrine 
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of my secret, unknown soul. I feel it. Gaspard, your 
inadvertent phrase has fructified. It has fallen like a 
ray of light and reveals the veiled woman just as she 
would have to appear to me in order to fulfil my re- 
quirements of love. She, who is shut off from all 
alien, modem things ; she who is preserved in pristine 
integrity from all external breaths and thoughts and 
influences, she could be wholly mine. And I, to love, 
would be the man whose prime need is possession. 
And for this, pure she must be, pure as the snows of 
the Himalayas ; nay, purer, for they have been touched 
and kissed by the sun, whereas I should desire, above 
all, to be to my beloved as the sun, uncovering her 
first from her preservative retreat, surprizing her in 
all her flawless chastity, opening her eyes to every 
light of life and love. And what would insure this 
but some unheard-of isolation and concealment of her ? 
And without this I could not love. My jealousy must 
find nothing to subsist upon; love is not abandon 
which harbors jealousy, hence from all impressions, 
from all experiences, and from all others, she must be 
untouched, shielded by some veil. Ah, mon cher, do 
you not now perceive how I, too, can share your ideal? 
As you long for the tmique beauty of soul from which 
you can lift the veil, I long for the unique truth of 
soul from which I can lift the veil. Ah, that unique 
one, the veiled woman, does she exist,* I wonder?" 
And it appeared extraordinary to them both that their 
needs from woman should be identical, so different 
were they in aims and nature. Singular and fantastic, 
it seemed. Yet, after all, what were those needs, con- 
sidered so exclusive to themselves? Only the need to 
discover something for themselves alone, to penetrate 
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into the unknown, to stamp themselves upon some 
hidden thing, awaiting their reveahnent, the need of 
the ineffable in man, of the unseen, of mystery, of 
secrets, of divinations — ^all to be made by the self 
alone, of that arbitrary ego, which has created art and 
love and religion. 

"The veiled woman! What a fancy! Prepos- 
terous!'' exclaimed Gaspard with a sudden revulsion 
to the rational. "She may be of use to you. Monsieur, 
because you have had so much of realities that you 
need the ideal. But for me — well, I have had so much 
of the ideal that my present need is a reality, as I told 
you before. Hence I shall dream no longer of her — 
an impossibility 1 For even if she did exist, never could 
I discover her in her concealment from the world." 

"True," assented Monsieur. "Concealed from the 
world, she is likewise concealed from us, hopelessly. 
Yet, I know that with her is buried all possibility of 
love for me; for I could only love the woman with 
a soul. Love could have been an altar of faith for me, 
even as art is for you, Gaspard; the only two things 
which can replace to man the old lost ones; but the 
soul must be had for both. In art your own may be 
sufficient for you, but for love there must be the soul 
of the other. Then for me there is nothing. For, 
alas ! I know only too well the hopelessness of finding 
the veiled woman. Bien, let us forget her." 
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CHAPTER VI 

"But if the light in your body be darkness, haw 
great is the darkness" — Biblk. 

GASPAW) recognized the problem before him. His 
aim — to find some distinctive form for his 
ideal, to find the explicit for the implicit, to mold, as 
it were, an outward expression, which would be in 
absolute sincerity with the inward truth. And in 
order to do this, he resolved that, primarily, he 
must bring out, consciously, all that lurked dim 
and confused and latent within his inner mind, 
must involute it from out of himself into the elements 
of its visibility. A prism then, through which to pass 
the invisible; a conduit, through which to pass the 
darkness into the light; a touch of vitalization to the 
fluxionary outlines within him; a point of determina- 
tion, a pivot of surety, a ray of illumination, which 
would instantaneously lead him from these present 
mazes of doubt, uncertainty and obscurity— out into the 
clarity of a perfect conception and an unveiled vision ! 
Where to find this? That was the problem. He 
concluded that the only course to pursue was to still 
keep to his recluse abstraction, to hold to his visionary 
introspection, to peer and delve constantly within 
the rich internal realms of reverie and fancy ; and yet, 
at the same time, to seek out, instinctively, all other 
favorable conditions, to subject himself to all states, 
to be open to all circumstances, to discern and avail 
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himself of every means, to resort to every expedient 
of thought and feeling; — in short, he resolved, as it 
were, to spread forth all the nerves of his being, 
Eolian-like, over the expanses of the universe and the 
infinities, in order to catch that one particular "deep 
pulsation" whose thrill would be as a lightning-flash, 
revealing the form of his ideal — ^that form hidden and 
yet complete, like the image upon the photographer's 
film. 

Henceforth this impulse of the ideal to form itself 
became his essential and exclusive life. Its effort sup- 
planted every other feeling, superseded all minor in- 
terests and thoughts. Like an uneasy burning wish, 
it possest him ; and reacting upon itself, as denied all 
outer expression, it made the artist live more and more 
in a sort of dream-consciousness, in which nothing 
seemed real or vital to him save his own mood ; a mood 
of heavy and constant expectancy, a sort of delirious 
dejection, of hanging vapors stifling flames, — ^which 
inexplicably suspended all the natural force, play and 
spring of his faculties. 

Yet the very novelty of the mood bore a hope. He 
believed that these must be the peculiar conditions 
precursory to some great flash of inspiration, and wel- 
comed everything which contributed to that sense of 
monition— even tho it increased his uncertainty as to 
the direction whence this flash would come. 

In his vaulting ambition to surpass the achievements 
of man, he recognized every difficulty, but prepared his 
perception to probe all the deeper into the unplumbed 
things, — dauntless in the intoxication of the foreseen 
end. . . . But ah, where should he look ? Into what 
immediate depths should he probe ? Into what mighty 
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land should his imagination betake itself? Where was 
the vision reserved for his special seeing? When would 
it emerge dearly from all the vexatious formlessness, 
the imponderable fantoms, the indefinable irrelevancies 
— from all the futile and oppressive broodings of his 
present mood ? . . . Yet it would come ; of that he 
had the certitude, blind, insensate. Had not his whole 
life been given for it? A single thing to which one 
devotes the generosities of lifelong endeavors and de- 
votions can not, nay, can not fail one. The hazardous 
and the patient win their prize. And for this he had 
given his all ; had lived like a fanatic, like a madman, 
like a cenobite, like zn emperor of hidden marvels and 
sunless treasures ; — ^therefore, it could not fail him. 

After all, it was not so much that he required, not in 
comparison to the price he brought for it. He but 
asked for some one single thing-— of an eternal beauty 
and truth. Truth which was beauty, and beauty which 
was truth — ^some single thing to prove this ; and how 
profound its hiding-place ! . . . Yet soon the flashing in- 
sight would come, for Monsieur had said that it would 
come, at any time, at any place, — ^now that his prepara- 
tion was over, now that his being was fully initiated 
into being. 

But meanwhile he must spend the days. So mean- 
while in his soul he felt all the aches of the incom- 
municable, of thoughts which can not find for them- 
selves a form, of the nameless haunting wraiths that 
trail through the twilight of uncertainty, pining for a 
body or for deliverance or for the daylight — ^which? 
Who can say what are the plaints and needs of the 
things which wander through the limbo of the soul 
as it stands upon the verge of f antom and reality ? • • • 
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Inactivity meant such^ to Gaspard. Nothing seemed 
real or distinct in him, save a sort of inner futility of 
pain— like the wringing of hands — at once helpless 
and vehement 

It was as tho some strange kind of internal disin- 
tegration had taken place within him. Every fiber, 
as tho shaken to pieces, was torpid and yet unctions, 
was dead and yet poignant ; — ^nay, there was no defini- 
tion nor coherence nor word even for his suffering; 
it defied analysis. 

Who had ever heard of such a mental state? It was 
peculiar to him. No one had ever before experienced 
it. This inner chaos of fragments, this clogging of 
all his faculties by mists, mazes and obfuscations, — 
through which rolled a tide, a swelling, restless tide, 
of vague, multiple images, of changing semi-thoughts, 
of imponderable apparitions; all harassing him with 
their partial presentment of truth, all tormenting him 
with their suggestion of a clear but hidden intelligibility. 
Everywhere, incoherencies ; which urged him to give 
their meaning; everywhere s)rmbols, which were but 
so many cadavers without their secret ; everywhere the 
vast mute provoking him to eloquence ; everywhere the 
blank emptiness, which yet was not emptiness, but was 
the maddening concealment of some alive insurgence, 
some swarming of the prodigious Impenetrable — 
which importuned and tortured him for its vent and 
intermediary. 

His life at this period would have afforded tes- 
timony to the philosophical hypothesis, often pro- 
pounded, as to whether one can possess within their 
consciousness an ideal and yet be unconscious of it 

He had but one solace: Monsieur remained away 
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from the studio. He would have been humiliated had 
Monsieur seen him in this plight, where his art had 
failed him, had failed — ^altho but temporarily — ^to find 
its own amid the ambience of world-wide objects, 
which might have been interpreted by him into beauty, 
if not into the perfect beauty of his highest dreams. 
He knew that Monsieur remained away purposely, 
and would probably continue to do so until summoned 
by the artist; for he, too, considered it best to leave 
Gaspard alone, free from all interruptions of the per- 
sonal, alone to adopt the procedure of his quest for the 
subject and the conception of the masterpiece. But 
Gaspard frequently found himself dwelling upon the 
charm of Monsieur's companionship; even becoming 
exasperated at his prolonged absence. 

Often he found himself listening with heart that 
sank with the stroke of the minutes for the accustomed 
footstep without his door, and recalling the smooth, 
sibilant, modulated voice which had uttered all the 
admonishing counsels, the wise and whimsical pre- 
cepts and inspiriting principles, that had served as 
Gaspard's staff upon the Olympic slope. As he 
thought of him, he fancied the very indolence 
and depleted vitality of Monsieur would wield a 
wholesome calm upon his own, at present, feverish, 
mobile, excitable mind. Yet the thought was traitor 
to the sovereignty of his own ego, and he rejected it 
and turned all the more frantically to his pursuit of 
inspiration. The masterpiece would liberate him from 
this too close need of friendship. It would extirpate 
all longings for sympathy, affection and encourage- 
ment, as well as the heavy sense of gratitude ; it would 
free him from every frailty. In the mighty ecstasy of 
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its triumphant achievement he would truly become 
himself, the Super-Artist. 

But meanwhile he must spend the hours. Some- 
times, for long intervals, he lay full-length upon the 
lounge, unaware of the day,— of whether outside it 
rained or shone. For not yet did he seek the inspira- 
tion to come from any source beyond the windows of 
his own domain. He oddly shrank from issuing forth 
from his accustomed surroundings. A morbidity had 
grown upon him which made him loathe to leave the 
familiar haunts of his acclimatization to the city. His 
nervous sensitiveness sickened at the vibrant clamor 
and ordures of the streets, at the bewildering herds of 
strange and soulless faces, but most of all, and stran- 
gest of all, he shrank from the sunlight. The sun- 
light — always so passionately beloved and rejoiced in 
— ^now hurt him because of its contrast to the eclipse 
of his own soul. Its vividness was too violent against 
his spirit's gloom and darkness. Impossible to con- 
front it — ^until he was akin to it: full of it again. It 
showed forth in a ruthless, pitiless clarity, all the in- 
scrutable want, deficiency, lacuna, within himself— ex- 
actly as it revealed the slightest discoloration upon his 
pictures. So he turned from the sunlight, even ex- 
cluding it from his studio. 

His present course, as he had resolved, was to 
forego reason and to follow intuition; and intuition 
being a weather-vane which obeys every quiver of the 
air, he, too, obeyed every intimation of it as he found 
it in his mood. So he clung to his abode of silence 
and shadow, trusting that it possest some generating 
power since consistent with his mood. 

He shut out the sun, muffling it with long, silken 
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curtains which crackled like ripples of silence as he 
drew them together. Light and color he adored, when 
he could participate in them by utilizing them through 
his art But denied this, their vivid persistence 
offended. So sanguine, so radiant, so glorious, was 
the sun, that it clashed with the excessive sensibilities 
of his dejection; and even made its unshared beauty 
irritate him absurdly and querulously, much as Proud- 
hon was once irritated when he cried out to the sing- 
ing nightingale, "Be still, thou silly beast." 

Shutting out the light, Gaspard admitted the 
shadows within his studio. But these, too, he dis- 
liked, as he soon discovered. At first they appeared 
new to him as strangers which had never before ar- 
rested his observation, and he looked at them at- 
tentively. 

Shadows; what are they? Everything or noth- 
ing? Are they the tentacles of space reaching out 
to become substance? Or are they the dissolution 
of substance into space? Shadows; what are they? 
Are they the great unintelligibility which stirs and 
throbs and bums within the soul? Or are they the 
pressure which, like prison bars, holds and beats back 
the captive soul into its bonds of flesh? Shadows; 
are they the real or the unreal? Are they space or 
substance? 

Poets have called life a shadow. Poets have called 
the soul a shadow. Poets have called nature the im- 
mense shadow of man. But is it of man that nature 
is the shadow? May it not be that both man and 
nature are but the shadow of the great Unknown — 
and the unknown be the, Light? ... But alas! we 
can only know shadows. The unsealed heights can 
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only be measured by the shadows cast by them. This 
terrestrial plain, projected upon the vast and unknown 
deeps, is yet as weightless in all its seeming solidity, is 
yet as dark in all its seeming light, as a shadow — some 
giant shadow of soine giant height. 

That which dominates a shadow devours it. Moun- 
tains daily swallow their shades. Does the light, then, 
feed upon the darkness ? And the darkness, why does 
it remain so? Is its persistence naught but the re- 
sistance of prey to that which devours it — the light? 
One is an absorption, the other an effacement. 
Which is the real, which the unreal? Does, then, 
the Greatest, the Infinite, the Luminous, only func- 
tion to devour, to engulf, to destroy? And yet the 
shadows — ^this food of the Omnipotent — why, why do 
they make their persistent effort to remain, to exclude 
the brightness each day, to efface the radiant whenso- 
ever they can, — seeing that they must finally feed, abet, 
supply, those very things ? What mystery in the pur- 
pose of the shadows! They appear to be but blots 
of negation against the day ; and yet the day lives on 
them ; lives on them, sucking them up, as they are un- 
leashed for it, hour by hour, — to be pursued and chased 
and captured as its prey. The shadows belong to the 
light. They feed it, ay, create it. The shadows, then, 
are real. 

Concluding thus, Gaspard resolved to study them 
more deeply. These new inhabitants — ^just flock- 
ing into his room since his drawing of the curtains 
against the sunlight — how implacable were they in 
their softness, how secure in their gentle tread, how 
deep in their transparency, how profound in their su- 
perficiality ! . . . Still more attentively he studied them 
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and sought to learn the particular time and gradation 
of light which would make each one spring forth in 
sharper precision. How punctilious they were, how 
slowly bent upon some mysterious intent, with what 
secure deliberation they marshaled themselves I and 
for what? ... Only to wait for the chanticleer- 
note of the day, which would vanquish them, scatter 
them, disperse them, into— nothingness ! 

But no, they were too real, far too real to man to 
be gone from him thus. Then where did they go to 
hide from the light? 

Gaspard thought: "Those which escape from the 
light as it seeks them, are hiding within the secrets of 
men's souls !" 

Then no wonder the daylight hurt. It drove so 
many shadows within the soul. More and more he 
shrank from it; for the brighter it was, the more 
shadows there were to hide in the soul. Shadows, 
indeed, were real; an indubitable reality. From them 
he must not shrink. He must accept them as the 
ground accepts the fall of the leaves, — each fall like a 
gentle blow, darkening and covering a moment, only 
to contribute its iota to the final fecundation for new 
growths. . . . And he welcomed the shadows to his 
abode, to study all that which hides within their 
silence, to study all that which lurks and trembles 
within their depth. Is that not the divine prerogative 
of genius — to seek amid all realities for some light ? 

Into his studio came trooping the shadows; some 
huge, blunt, cast by the massive pieces of the furniture, 
appearing first in the aftermath of the noon and ab- 
sorbing the greater space like lower, simpler organ- 
isms; some sharp like crooked elbows, some long as 
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famished throats, profiles gnomic, grinning, mocking, 
denizens of some spectral world, a world full of all 
the cosmic diversities, ghostily outlined — ^then spires, 
blocks, silhouettes, villas and people. How populous 
became this abode! What a bedlam of chimeras! 
And most noticeable of all, the last, too, that he 
studied, was that of the object which stood within the 
center of all the shadows — ^his easel: frail and rigid 
as a gibbet, pale and shell-like as vertebrae, the holes 
for the pegs, like eyeless sockets. . . . Mon Dieu ! 
what crowds of shadows in his studio, crowds and 
crowds in a danse macabre, the crowds besetting him 
who had lived to exclude them in order to find the soul! 

And he started from them, shuddering, as he touched 
the brink of gloom. . . . Shadows ; horrible ! No, 
no, not there lay the source for his inspiration. Shad- 
ows were not real. Shadows were but the chimeras of 
nothingness; they were but the yawns of the void; 
hideous unrealities ! striving with their claws of empti- 
ness to dig out the souls of men. How had he been 
deluded into' accepting them ? What secrets could they 
hold but blighting, darksome, monstrous ones ? Those 
were not the ones which his art was commissioned to 
discover in order to rejoice a saddened and over- 
shadowed world. 

Suddenly a possibility struck him, — ^filling him with 
I J ire consternation. What if his masterpiece should 
become the representation of something unreal or 
hideous ? In the shadows dwelt all of the hideous, the 
dark, the sinister, the monstrous, the unreal. What if 
some such thing should possess him to incorporate it? 

And the very agony of the fear precipitated a reac- 
tion. He turned from the shadows as from a real 
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danger that had threatened him. Not in that source, 
not in those tenebrous deeps, would he again look for 
the goal of his quest. He felt suddenly that he had 
deliberately made for himself a domain of chill and 
gloom and shadow. From such an incubation how, 
then, could he expect to issue forth the flash ? Another 
source must be opened to him ; a fresh and utterly un- 
tried source must be found; for all those into which 
he had delved held only the nameless mysteries and 
terrors of the Void. 

Where to look ? Where was the supreme expression 
of life, the miraculous in the earthly, the glorious in 
the mundane? For only these could he use to sub- 
limate and portray — in all the rarest brilliancies of the 
light and color of his art. 

And who so fitted as he for this? The light 
of the tropics had presided over the birth of 
the remotest of his ancestry. Its fructifying 
warmth had filled his very veins for ages. The 
sun had flowed through him — how often had he felt 
it — as if he were its medium. And yet l&tely he had 
no longer felt thus because he had permitted dark and 
chilling thoughts to creep within his being. No won- 
der the streams of inspiration were congealed, no won- 
der all was turgid and bitter and dead within. This 
blood of the Arab is strange blood, which inactivity 
turns to oblivion or to poison. The light must gen- 
erate its flowering, must converge its dreams into im- 
mediate expressions and acts, or else — 

The light! — the light, then, was his only need. 

The light must come and fall straight down upon 
his soul. Oh, fool that he had been, to exclude the 
light from his domain and to cloistrate it from his 
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blood! Fool that he had been to avoid and to flee it, 
as tho its hurts were aught but the strokes of libera- 
tion! 

He had deliberately withdrawn into the darkness. 
He had moped like an owl hiding from the light. No 
wonder all illumination had been denied him ; and that 
the blight, the vis inertia, unchecked, had gone on and 
gathered all over him, — ^to deaden the redundant 
springs, to make all his being become hollow and 
cavernous and frozen within. 

Suddenly he remembered that there had been a 
great artist, Gericault, who had painted naught but 
drear and somber subjects, and in the latter years of 
his existence had explained his lifelong choice by 
saying that he had been the instrument of sunless 
themes because during his youth he had never beheld 
the sun. But Gaspard, tending likewise to such 
themes, had not the exoneration of Gericault. For 
Gaspard had been bom in the sunlight; it lay within 
every fiber, flowed in every capillary of his being, 
formed the very geometry of his bones. It was his 
native element, from which now he had withdrawn, 
fallaciously expecting enlightenment to flash upon him 
from some alien, diverse source. Fool that he had 
been! The sunlight was indispensable for his mas- 
terpiece. Now and forever he must look to it for the 
ray which would direct him from the inner cloudiness 
and turmoil, and transfuse into his entire being inun- 
dations of its own prodigal creativeness. 

He sprang to his feet, went over to the heavy por- 
tieres obscuring the windows, and drew them apart 
wide and open. Anxiously he looked forth for the 
sunlight 
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By some circumlocutory process he hoped that it 
would at once grant to him some thrilling clue, some 
radiant revelation of the truth denied him, or if not 
that much all at once, at least it might stir him to some 
old creative leaping of his southern blood — ^now grown 
so chill and stagnant from its long deprivation. 

Gaspard's faith in himself and his powers was 
unalterable and unshaken. He only acknowledged 
that he was laboring under some temporary eclipse, 
whose cause he could not fathom, but whose 
cure would certainly be effected through the sunlight. 
Somehow, in some way, it would fire him with the old 
zeal, would lift the blight which clogged his spirit, 
would disperse all the mists and uncertainties, just as 
it dispersed the shadows from the objects upon which 
it shed its lustrous purity. No matter what the im- 
pulse, nor what the ideal, there is no effectuation of 
it without* the sunlight; because it is only that which 
reveals form and realities. Thus the light is symbol 
and fount of all sorceries, glories, vitalizations and 
revelations. The "Light is God's masterpiece," said 
Balzac. The "Light is God," said Turner. Whatever 
it be, art can but reveal what it creates. 

It was the beginning of winter in Paris, and during 
those days when the great solstice is most chary of 
its favors. So when Gaspard looked forth from his 
windows to behold it, it was not there to be seen. For 
days the city had been cloaked in her dullest garb of 
mists, fogs and obscurity; and the sky was a sheath 
of pallid, unstirred gray. It confirmed Gaspard 
all the more deeply in his belief that the stmlight was 
all he required to regenerate him. For it, being 
eclipsed too, at last accounted for his own analogous 
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state — ^so keenly was he in sympathy with it, so har- 
monious was his soul with the great exotic Orb which 
holds all of life's powers within its radius. 

And it seemed already that even as he looked forth 
for it, the mere approximation lifted somewhat his 
mania of brooding doubt and tortuous fancy, and made 
the prospect — ^a great dun-colored wilderness beyond 
the windows — ^more promising than seemed his iso- 
lated seclusion, wherein it could not cast itself even tho 
it had shifted away the veils of clouds now covering it. 
The sun did not shine, and yet by going out there, out 
there into the open, he would be nearer to it, and far 
more accessible to its rays when they would reappear. 
Therefore he determined to issue forth once more, 
to leave these environs which had yielded him nothing 
but shadows, and wherein he had wasted so many 
hours, so many precious allotments of time for achieve- 
ments. 

He went out into the dim, moist air and roamed 
about the streets. Throngs of people passed him. 
Faces which did not arrest his restless gaze, for all 
seemed akin to the blankness of his windows that 
opened upon the gray spaces, or else were covered with 
the imprint, sophistication and etiolation of pavements, 
over which the many feet had trod. He glanced up 
at the sky and noted how its present aspect, of a drear 
curdled gray, made it seem lower, far nearer, more 
accessible, than it seemed in its clear and azure 
aspects. 

"Is the beautiful, then, only the inaccessible f 
sighed Gaspard as he looked away. 

His unquiet gaze peered everywhere, hoping to light 
upon something of interest or charm.- Upon that 
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wintry day mists blurred the outlines of the city and 
lent the vagueness of conjecture to every street-turning. 
Buildings, domes, steeples, monuments, all were in- 
distinct, disjointed — ^parts looming here and there like 
unrooted thoughts. 

"Out here, too, there are so many analogies to my 
own mood," said Gaspard to himself, "that it has noth- 
ing to communicate to me. Oh, if the sun would but 
shine!" 

He walked along the quays and was attracted by 
the river, — by the gleaming sentience of the river. He 
leaned his elbows upon the stone parapet and stared 
down at it. The Seine was smooth as a strip of ox- 
idized silver over which oil plays. It slipt along be- 
tween its banks, tireless, uniform, quiescent, only 
breaking its monotone as it lapped against some ob- 
struction or gurgled against the pillars of the bridges, 
or himiped itself up into a sudden swollen tail of silver 
scales, when cloven by one of the dingy boats which 
labored upon it. A nervelessness was about it that ap- 
pealed to Gaspard's fancy. 

"It does not feel nor think. It has no curbed spon- 
taneities. It has found its channel." And he stared at 
it enviously, wondering if by chance it might hold 
something communicable to him. 

Suddenly it struck him that its nervelessness was 
only stealthiness. Its gleaming sentience was that of 
a raw ligament held in place by the tethering curves 
of the bridges, — a living something, tamed to man's 
needs, forced to carry, to go in false directions, to be 
held and regulated within organic bounds; while all 
the time— cowed, sullen and sly — it was restless with 
the craving to. revolt, to heave up, to cast oflF,— if it but 
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dared. And what was it that debarred its violence? 
What was it that curbed its strange explosive power? 
. . . Alas ! there was no longer nervelessness or be- 
calmment about the river ; it, too, became too visibly a 
reflection of Gaspard's mood. And he turned away 
from it in chagrin, to wend his way homeward again. 

Ah, there was no use. He must await the sunlight. 
He was its instrument. It had subverted his will. He 
must await whatsoever it willed to show him. There 
could be no beauty unless it revealed it. The 
Cagliostro of nature, this Sunlight; it makes one see 
whatsoever it wills. It juggles with the worlds; it 
can make every object intelligible or unintelligible; 
appearances are its playthings; inside out it can turn 
them, showing either or all sides — either the dark or 
the light, the riddle or the answer, the mystery or the 
secret, the cabalas or the verities. There could exist 
no beauty unless it stood full shown within the sun- 
light 

And Gaspard could only await it. For it seemed 
that every experience and reflection corroborated him 
the more in his faith in it and in the change it would 
achieve in him. Without it, he could only wait; with 
blood stagnant and black as the rust-like stains which 
the barges cast down deep within the river. 

Thereafter each morning he looked forth with long- 
ing from his windows for the splendor, radiance and 
glow of which this wintry clime seemed to be so 
lengthily deprived. Incapable of any endeavor what- 
soever, every impulse hibernating in him, he could only 
wait and hope. And to reenforce his hope, to foster 
and to cling to something tenable, he daily pondered 
upon the subject until he finally attained to a clear and 
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cognate explanation of his fancy, and founded it as 
his indubitable Faith. 

He believed: the sun is a reservoir of all the 
great powers and certitudes of the universe. It sends 
forth its rays to beat down upon man's sensorium, and 
when it finds response in some one's consciousness, 
that soul upon which its ray has fallen becomes itself 
creative through its inspiration. Hence, modes of 
action are but reactionary manifestations of the solar 
energies. Man's every creative act is only his func- 
tioning with some ray of light fallen upon him from 
the sun. He who will permit it to penetrate him can 
give it entity in a deed or in a thought. Thus, a deed 
is but a corporate beam. A thought, but an absorbed 
ray. An achievement, but a concretion of the light. 

This became Gaspard's theory, and as he attained 
to its entire formulation he was ag^in invaded by 
his old throbbing pride and self-confidence. He 
had clearly demonstrated what first had been to 
him but a supposition. He had begun with a fancy, 
soaring, and founded it as a fact, veracious; — ^a fact 
which was at once an immanence and a permanence 
for his possession. And it seemed to him that this 
had, in truth, demonstrated the infallibility of his 
training; a training based upon the counsel that he 
should use imagination for his excesses and reality for 
his conscience. He then recalled what Monsieur had 
so carefully instructed him regarding facts, that they 
were not so true as fancies, and yet that one must 
lead to the other or neither are true. For reality is 
only reality when it is allied with unreality. Each 
must interpolate the other. One is the running ob- 
ligato of the other. The seen is permeated with the 
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unseen; essence and substance are indivisible. To 
understand either, the understanding must embrace 
them both. 

He recalled the very words Monsieur had used in 
one of his familiar colloquies: "The great work of 
the future, in all the arts, will be to combine the spirit 
of poetry with the spirit of science. The perfect per- 
ception and understanding will be given to the mind 
which allies speculation with fact, fancy with logic, 
imagination with reason. The ideal and the real must 
be brought into their inseparable intimacy; the de- 
ductive methods of thought be united with the in- 
ductive. The intuitions of poets must supplement the 
verities of the scientists. And this, for the mere un- 
derstanding of life, as well as for the great creations 
of art. For man's understanding must be satisfied 
before his interest or sympathies can be engaged. And 
it is just because these two realms — the poetical and 
scientific, the romantic and veracious — ^have been 
so separately distinguished and kept apart that there 
is so little enlightenment and progress in the world 
to-day; that is, so little in comparison with the vast 
amount of knowledge existing in it" 

Monsieur and Gaspard had both so firmly believed 
this that Gaspard's entire education had been par- 
ticularly contrived to develop in him to its fullest de- 
gree the spirit of poetry, for, as Monsieur said, every- 
thing in modem life would contrive to abort and 
destroy that in him, whereas its influence would abet 
and increase the spirit of science in him. Hence to 
offset the effects of an exclusively scientific age, he was 
constrained to bring an excess of poetry within his 
soul. 
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And now like a flash it dawned upon Gaspard that 
perhaps he had gone too far upon the one side. He 
possest all the qualities of a poet, — ^the untrammeled 
imagination, the flashing insight, the wild divinitive 
powers, the tangential flights of fancy; but all this is 
but the mad food for wonder and audacious guesses, 
if one do not likewise possess the facts and materials 
for their demonstrable truth. And he now asked him- 
self if he possest in like excessive degree all tlie knowl- 
edge, verifled datas, and ratiocinative faculties of 
science. Boyersdorfer demanded in the man of science 
"an organ for the worlds that still await inves- 
tigation." Did he possess this? Was he truly 
equipped ? 

A wonderful new realm of surmise and conjecture 
seemed to be opening to him, which freshened all his 
hope. Already he had realized that if he were fully 
prepared he had but to seek some point of departure 
which would lead him from the inward mazes, like an 
Ariadne thread, and would gather all the scattered 
threads of his thought and being into some one perfect 
chord. And since this had not come from the ideal, 
it must come from the real, and his preparation for 
it could not be too painstaking, prolonged, nor en- 
riched by any accumulation of the inner stores which 
the light some day would fall upon. He regarded the 
future as some many-eyed arena, wherein his strength 
and powers were some day to be tried. "All life is 
but the preparation of some great moment which fate 
will open to us," — Monsieur had taught him, and for 
this preparation each day he must be able to say to 
himself, "By what new thought or knowledge has my 
purpose been advanced? What new possibilities have 
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I beheld, within and without? Of what advancement 
to the soul have I availed myself this day ?" 

The preparation did not need to take the form of 
a diurnal creation. No matter if the creative springs 
were broken for a time, he could still prepare, in 
knowledge at least, for the moment when it would be 
there, the moment when he would have to possess so 
much of knowledge, such world-wide knowledge, to 
demonstrate the truth of his dream. The Ineffable re- 
quired a Calculus. Well, then he would gather to- 
gether all the material, the facts, the documentary de- 
tails, the tabulated realities, the verified rock-ribbed 
data, which in any way whatsoever pertained to his 
interests and work, for it might be the very pivot that 
the calculus would eventually require in order to 
fasten the ineffable within security. 

He then turned to books, and opened their resources 
of knowledge. He issued forth again from his studio, 
with hands groping, not to the clouds, but to the tree 
of knowledge, and began to haunt the libraries and 
galleries. When first he stood in the long book-lined 
halls he felt that here were all the thoughts and emo- 
tions of the greatest, secreted between covers ; real to 
the hand which would unearth them, melt them from 
their apathy, transmute them in its crucible, amalgamate 
them to its use, or revivify them to a new life ; — ^there- 
fore, they were something upon which his attention 
could voraciously fasten. 

The very sight of them made him frantically eager 
to find, to know, to grasp, to understand, — every- 
thing. From this world-circumference of books, 
brought close to him upon these shelves, holding 
secrets of antiquity, all the inert, the curious, the 
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strange and forgotten lore which, like footprints of the 
past, if followed, might lead him somewhere, — ^to some 
secret, or, at least, to the secret of their imperishability, 
— ^there stole a mustiness which, to Gaspard, was like 
the aroma from their silence of petrified speech; the 
redolence and the harbinger, as it were, of the cov- 
eted something — of the secret — the very breath of 
the unknown which bestirred his languishing faculties 
again to the vim of buoyant interest and hope. This 
world-circumference of books could surely, ay, surely, 
grant some figment which he might convert into the 
Archimedean lever to move worlds of inertia up — ^into 
the light. 

He began to read feverishly, greedily, indis- 
criminately. He dipped into all the sciences and mas- 
tered their prospective values to his work before sur- 
rendering them again to their shelves. He skimmed 
through portions of mechanics, archeology, physics, 
and chemistry, and the many sciences of etiology be- 
fore he discovered that there were really only two of 
significance to him, as bearing import to his future 
work — these two, the sciences of Light and CoXoi. 

Light and Color ; mysterious words, behind which is 
entrenched so much of ignorance. In them were 
secrets, — many rare, strange and unprobed secrets, — 
any one of which might serve to him as an aggrandize- 
ment of his powers. In this department of science 
he delved within all the archives of lore and determined 
to read everything, to master everything, to compass 
the whole, — ranging his investigation from the most 
ancient polychromy to modem chromatics. He opened 
folios and pamphlets whose leaves cracked like rusty 
hinges opening up their stored treasures to him. He 
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gleaned through the earliest recorded writings on 
light by Euclid 300 b.c.^ and all of Ptolemy's and 
Galen's contributions upon the subject, down to 130 
A.D.^ when, at which period, he found that the science 
of light — ^with all others as well — ^had been completely 
swept out of Europe, not again to be heard of nor 
known until 1,000 years afterward, when it reappeared, 
— and reappeared first in Arabia. 

In Arabia 1 Ah, the thrill of that discovery. It 
made him g^sp in the old exultant pride of ancestry 
as he thus realized that it was his forefathers — and in 
the land of his birth — who had thus in the long ago 
resurrected the glorious science of light. What 
prescience it bore for his achievement through its 
chosen medium I 

He read of how Alhazen, the Arabian, had been the 
first, after that lengthy period of eclipse, to give new 
discoveries to the science, and to imbue it with a fresh 
impetus. And as he read on he perused many odd 
Arabian parchments, wherein he learned other won- 
drous things about his ancestry ; for one, of how they 
had taught their children geography upon golden 
globes, while the rest of Europe were teaching — the 
teaching enforced by torture and stake — ^the Biblical 
geography of the earth's flatness. And as he read and 
discovered the forgotten romance of his ancestry his 
heart beat high with the hope that he, their repository 
in blood, was perhaps to initiate his race again into a 
fresh glory; and best of all, through their own be- 
loved medium — that of the Light. 

This fed his eagerness to know and understand 
all things. The desire became phrenetic to gain some 
new knowledge every day, every hour, every minute, — 
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to wrest something from the maddening slipping away 
of time ; from the hours, — ^those precious allotments for 
feats. No nook must be left unravaged along "the 
broad, bright highway of facts." He felt that if he 
could imbibe all the secrets of the sciences of Light and 
Color he would find the something which could ag- 
grandize his art from mastery into prodigy, from 
hidden verities into miraculous revelations. Hence he 
peered into dingy folios and papyrus, with itching 
fingers and stinging hopes. Parchment rolls and 
palimpsests of Greece and Rome, and strange man- 
uscripts from Arabia and Egypt, were opened by him, 
— and handled with longing and despair when unde- 
cipherable. Hungrily he gleaned through fragments of 
Paracelsus, Pythagoras, Raymond LuUy, the De Radiis 
Lucius in Vitris Perspectivis et Iride, and then turned 
to the records of modern times. 

He read Huyghens and Young, and the researches 
upon the undulatory hypothesis of Fresnal, Fraun- 
hofer, Herschel, and others; through the corpuscular 
theory of Newton, La Place, Brougham, and Biot. He 
traversed the wide breadth of thought upon the sub- 
ject ; coming even across some of the authentic private 
records of the Baron Reichenbach's experiments in 
chromo-d3mamics, those strange researches of the ec« 
centric nobleman, who, like himself, had withdrawn 
from the world, possest by the deliritmi of a fixt idea, 
to discover through the solitude of his genius some- 
thing unique, undreamed of, — some new channel 
wherein man might surpass himself and register some 
new formulas in the editing of the Unknown. 

With bated breath Gaspard lingered through the 
scarce pages of these records; and yet they, like the 
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previous erudition, did not yield to him the some one 
immanent fact; and so he went on and on, in his 
feverish and desultory reading, becoming more and 
more avid of the recondite, more and more zealous 
for the esoteric, probing more and more into all the 
arcanas of thought. 

Perchance he was to resurrect some old secret ; per- 
chance this was the uttermost to which he could at- 
tain! For a while this seemed like the compromise 
he must be forced to make with his too exigent ideal. 
And then he turned to the archaic mysteries of the 
past and ransacked its oblivion for the something — 
this time the something forgotten, disregarded, may- 
be buried, beneath the epitaph of the "Lost Arts." He 
sought a clue to the pigments used by the master 
colorists of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
to those secrets which had died with the mural 
painters and quattrocentists. He sought a clue to the 
mysteries of the Egyptian coloring, that strange 
coloring which culminated in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties. He sought some hint as to what 
were those marvelous combinations of tinting used for 
the ancient stained-glass windows, and those also used 
by the master mosaic-workers. He felt that if only 
he could unearth some such secret he was bound to 
achieve his masterpiece, — as epochal, super-terrestrial. 
... In fact, with such a secret mastered he could 
perchance glorify the most trivial subject — if the great 
subject failed to come to him. What new power some 
secret process might yield him! Then he could sub- 
limate the material, could render marvelous the most 
commonplace. 

As he ransacked the oblivion of the past he attrib- 
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uted extraordinary values and meanings to everything 
obscure, cabalistic, impenetrable. For hours he brood- 
ed over the Homeric use of the word rx<^^^oi, know- 
ing that it possest a peculiar significance, unfathomed 
even by scholars, relative to the meaning of color. 
Color; ah, indeed, domain of marvels; the palette of 
creation, through which every dream is realized I For 
it alone is what gives life to form, meaning to out- 
lines, the explicit to the implicit. Beyond it one can 
not go. It is the finishing touch of the arch-artist who 
realized his dream in his creation — the world. Color 
is the only medium for the realizing of the ineffable. 

Gaspard searched the writing of Da Vinci, hoping 
perchance to light upon the clue to those remarkable 
pigments, seen neither before nor after, which the 
great painter had invented for his own use, and whose 
secret had died with him. And he read and read, 
until his mind was crammed with an indescribably vast 
and heterogeneous medley of things — strange, cr3rptic, 
bestirring things; but all without their relevant, im- 
manent single fact, — or something, without which he 
could only wait in an accumulate preparation. 

With all of knowledge thus unfurled to him, with 
the world's circumference of books around him, he yet 
sought that something — that hidden verity, that in- 
scrutable X, that profound abracadabra, — concealed 
within the innermost arcanas of the unseen and un- 
known. And this he would have, or nothing. 

With such a grandiose hope, with such hectic en- 
deavors, he spent the hours, limping, laggfard, fevered 
hours ; and dreamed still and always of the unrevealed 
— of when he should surprize what he sought behind 
the many maddening veils, surprize it and ravish it up 
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from the deepest abysses, or down from the wildest 
heights, into Uie clear light of the day for all to behold. 
Supreme triumph of the one who has lived for but 
one thing — ^to discover and reveal all the Secrets of 
the Soul I 
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CHAPTER VII 

"Ai'je done vidi tout, vie, amour, joi$, espoir, 
/'attends, je demande, f implore 
Je penche tour a tour, mes umes pour avoir 
De chacune une goutte encore!" 

—Victor Hugo. 

ONE morning a letter postmarked from a remote 
village in the north, and bearing the familiar 
armorial seal and handwriting of Monsieur, was 
handed to Gaspard, who, with surprized expectancy, 
opened it and read : 

"Mon Cher: — ^Well, and what do you think of my 
prolonged absence? And of my silence? Unpardon- 
able, it must appear to you. Several weeks have now 
elapsed since last I visited you at your studio — [Gas* 
pard thought, 'Is it but weeks? It seems as months to 
me'] — and since then I have undertaken this journey, 
whose purpose, or rather whose lack of purpose, is to 
form the expository theme of this letter. It was a 
precipitate undertaking, this journey — without prepa- 
ration or intent of any kind — which, to me, affords 
its chief commendation, since, being entirely voluntary 
upon my part, it makes me the emissary of a whim, 
and, as you know, I respect every one of them as my 
sole trespass into the freedom beyond the confines of 
the practical and obligatory which have hitherto 
bounded my existence. At first I merely thought to 
take the briefest of sojourns — just a flying trip to 
respire a breath of the unacclimatized — ^somewhere; 
but of late I have become rather fascinated with this 
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vague pilgrimage, and have decided to prolong it in- 
definitely, going on, farther and farther toward the 
North — ^why this direction I will later disclose to you ; 
but even without its particular reason my inclination 
would have been thus directed by that same providence 
which has impelled everybody else at this season to go 
to the Riviera or further southward; henceforth the 
North /"or me ! 

"I did not come to bid you au revoir, nor inform 
you of my departure, because I consider farewells both 
perfunctory and exigent, therefore undesirable even 
between the closest of friends. They have a way of 
conventionalizing the self, and of depressing one witli a 
sense of personal severance, as if one really did not 
belong to one's self, after all. Even friendship, if it 
presents its claims, can batter us down to sadness and 
can not be enjoyed save as the self can ignore or 
exempt its claims. 

"My reason for this aimless voyage I am going to 
explain to you, because by doing so I may be able to 
discover one. But to relate to you the why and where- 
fore of my sudden impulse to travel will necessitate 
the relation of my entire state of mind. You know, 
I rarely turn the scalpel of analysis inward, because 
in doing so I am invariably seized with disgust and all 
the intensifications of my ennui — as I behold the con- 
fusions, perversions, anomalous desires and mutinies 
which constitute my ego. But now in this letter I have 
resolved to do so; for if we can not understand our- 
selves, then the only alternative is to turn to another 
for understanding. Upon this is based all of friend- 
ship, for only those who know not themselves revert 
to others. 
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"Yes; I am going to explain myself to you, Gas- 
pard, — ^just as I am at present in all my whimsical, ec- 
centric, absurd, wretched, tragi-comic state of mind; 
and tho it may not interest you, it will at least help 
me to clear away some of the debris — for explanation 
is a sifting process — or else it may enable me, for a 
time, to maintain the illusion that there is something 
really vital or profound to divulge, — ^the association of 
which with my imcertain and mezzotinted self is 
singularly exalting. Let me begin by telling you that 
since our last evening together I have dated some 
quite new feelings — issuing chiefly from the realiza- 
tion that the time has arrived when you need my in- 
fluence no longer ; for you have begun to reverse the 
old relation, and are influencing me instead of me 
you. Vraiment, mon cher. And I have begun to 
wonder of late just what have I imbibed from your 
nature — something, to be sure; some odd kind of 
resuscitability — I know not what — which is akin to 
hope and yet is not hope; which is similar to ado- 
lescence, yet was never possest by me in my adolescent 
days; in fact, it is comparable to nothing more than 
— a questioning; which, unlike all my previous ques- 
tionings, is not directed to the outer, but is turned 
upon myself — explicitly, interrogatively, provoking to 
some vagabond instinct of curiosity in me — somehow 
survived all my experience and disillusionment — 2l sort 
of primitive questioning assuming this form, as with 
a fatuous urgency I present it to myself — 'Is there not 
something still in reserve for me, something worth 
while?' 

"This questioning now — ^no more than a feeler from 
some fltful roseate beneath the ashes, but may it not 
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issue further? Even such as it is, it shows that the 
final quietus is not in toto upon me. No more than a 
little wing quivering from a corpse, of gossamer — a 
trivial texture, absurd in its inutility, unable to cast 
off in any way whatsoever the dead-weight of my 
viegetative existence — ^yet it shows that something has 
been wrought in my spirit of late; ah, so little, as I 
say, the meagrest of inept wings without its mate; — 
but, Gaspard, it is of the ideal, and is not ether more 
powerful than dust? . . . 

"It must be some effect contracted from you, mon 
cher, which thus marks in me a change; a change 
which, like all others, consists of questioning and of 
some depression. Chiefly it dates from the time you 
won fame, became exclusively occupied with the pro- 
ject for your great work, and so no longer require my 
particular kind of collaboration. Cest fini. Ah, that 
old molding and fortifying period of the past — what a 
rare interest it afforded me ! What a needed justifica- 
tion for all my own otiose career! And now I can 
be of no further service to you. You have entered 
the direct and open course which leads to the harbor 
of a perfected fulfilment. I could shape the ship, 
could furnish the compass, could unfurl the sails, could 
even find some use for the champagne bubbles of 
my own fate by breaking them in advisory colloquies 
— for your start upon the shoals. But that done, every- 
thing is done that another can do for you. Before 
you lies the harbor of all beatitudes, which only he 
can reach who has lived under the autonomy of his 
own ego, — ^has made of his life a united whole and 
not a fraction. Ah, mon cher, how I envy you ! Am 
somewhat sad, too, as I realize that I can impart noth- 
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ing further to your noble destiny. The artist, once 
himself, needs no human attachments. The one auto- 
cratic law of his poetic being is to be let alone. There- 
fore, I shall respect this law of your being, Gaspard, 
and shall leave you to your uninterrupted seclusion 
until our dream is fully crystallized in the impending 
achievement. 

"But in the meanwhile I must live, must breathe, 
and eat and drink and sleep, so much per day. Have 
I ever done anything else but to thus function 
htmianly? And now, since the little sprout of the 
ideal, I loathe, I abhor, I turn from everything human. 
Everything gross, vapid, mean, beastly, and de- 
terioriating is designated as htmian; as well as every 
inexcusable deed or thought is excused by their per- 
petrator through the plea, human. How tiresome I 
Whereas the only really redeeming thing about hu- 
manity is that it has produced occasional individuals 
who have succeeded in dehumanizing themselves; for 
instance, the saint, the hero, the sage, the martyr, the 
artist. Greatness is attained in proportion as we rise 
beyond the human. 

"But I, alas I have lived humanly; have been sur- 
rounded by htmian types, have 'trodden the dusty 
road of common sense,' have lived, cabined, cribbed, 
confined in the straitened bonds of others' making. 
There is not a material, hedonistic, nor utilitarian view 
but what I have been forced to make my life accord 
or account with. Indeed, I can say that I have 
never lived ; I have but existed as a factotum to life. I 
have had all the inane amusements, the pleasureless 
pleasurings, the spurious pursuits and frantic occu- 
pations in the world, my world of Vanitas Vanitatum; 
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have had all the groveling, the feasting, the drinking, 
amours — ^venal, facile or difficile — ^made by a glance 
and extinguished by a touch; have sat in loges and 
driven on coaches — ^not to enjoy but to be seen ; have 
clinked glasses with the merriest — not to rejoice but 
to drown the sighs; have entered into the great con- 
spiracy of silence of the gregarious, agfainst the ut- 
terance of anything of pain, fear, want, hopelessness 
or emptiness; have adopted, automatically, all the in- 
genuities invented by man to hide each soul's lone- 
liness from itself. 

"And living thus, what have I done? Living the 
life of others, I have done nothing but become 
an exile from my own. I have violated every 
law of my individual being, have trafficked away my 
selfhood, have been a spendthrift of moments — ^mo- 
ments that I should have garnered like a miser and 
spent like a god — ^all for the procurement of some one 
final magic complete one. Ah, what a fate ! — to have 
missed all — even one's own life — ^that which is marked 
for each, by the fiat of their unique ego! How in- 
commeasurably it manifests itself in me; and, above 
all, in my every experience of the past. Never have I, in 
any experience — even in the most desirable, according 
to the standard of others — procured from them any 
emotion save that of a poignant astonishment and envy 
of those others who were so evidently and amply en- 
joying them. If I had only enjoyed them! Then, 
indeed, there would be no aftermath of bitter unrest 
or unaccountable self-questioning for me now. Like 
Wilde, I believe I could regret no past nor deed that 
had been experienced to the full. Complete con- 
summation in any emotion, like abandon in any deed — 
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whether good or ill — ^marks indubitably some fulfilment 
of JEin ego ; therefore, of destiny. 

"But I have never had — no, not once — any sense 
of fulfilment in myself or life. Never has a whole- 
hearted enjoyment or a whole-minded experience been 
mine. With me there has always been some monstrous 
discrepancy between an act and an impulse, which has 
made me feel, inexplicably, that it was not even my- 
self who was experiencing them. Never have I been 
myself, and yet I have experienced all thing^. What 
an anomaly! ... It makes another question run 
through me now like a shudder, — ^Jtist what have I 
missed? Is it happiness ? Oh, insoluble word ! . . . 
After living the life that culls us bit by bit from our 
true selves, what a word to mock us becomes that of 
happiness I In its final aspect it envisages us like the 
skeleton at the feast of life, and struck by it as if by 
some vertigo from the void, we feel like drunkards, 
audacious with distempered thought, possest by a wild 
desire to grasp and embrace and dance with this skele- 
ton over the breakage of all the nicenesses and artifi- 
cialities upon the table regaling the guests, and- shriek 
aloud. This, this is what we have all been seeking!' 
Happiness, how ghastly the word after we have missed 
it hopelessly ! 

"Does happiness exist? We never doubt it at 
first. Its pursuit gives us its pale counterfeit, the most 
that we obtain ; until at last the very word becomes the 
most loathsome, the most past conjuring, the most 
gibesome specter of our lives, — as lives misfit to life, — 
which can ever confront us, as we surrender to the 
irrevocability of the real and lapse into the sleep of 
Ulro ! . . . But must we always miss it — ^this happi- 
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ness, for which we all so piteously cry, and for which, 
if denied, or irretrievable, we revenge ourselves against 
fate in cynicisms, fastidious renouncements, and in a 
sardonic soreness, which jests alike at life and death? 
I know not if others possess it, but for me to have had 
or to ever possess it, I should have to know myself; 
and for that, now, it is too late. Now, alas! those 
very qualities which have equipped me for its finest 
consummation can serve no purpose save to render 
me more acutely vulnerable to every affliction of — 
ennui. 

"For how could I know myself? I, thwarted, be- 
numbed, mutilated from living too long upon the sur- 
face, could no longer distinguish between my hidden 
own and the external dispossessors. Ah, Gaspard, you 
can not imagine what a life can become that is full of 
the counter-currents from the outer tides, currents 
against the drift of the natural man; havoc, floating 
wreckage, now in me, and c'est tout. I am out of joint 
with myself and out of joint with my world. Wavering, 
at once averse and desirous, I can form for myself 
neither the concept for a desire nor an ideal ; and yet 
it seems that the biting roots of hosts and legends of 
them are really embedded, unrecognizable, deep within 
me. Myself — ^is a gravitating center which points to 
myriad directions, shows a myriad of ways and yet is 
itself immovable. Countless needs and thoughts and 
desires are within my spirit in a sort of restless apathy, 
in a sort of drowsy insomnia, in a pricking inertia. 
What are they? Can not even one objectify itself 
vigorously to my consciousness? Perchance they are 
but the accumulate residue from generations of re- 
finement, the evolvings of religion and of culture — 
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which in me can only flounder about, in the irrecon- 
cilable clashing of things, myriad things, without a 
pivot 

"What is my need? Perchance only for some 
real and exigent desire which could coalesce all other 
things and make my future an undertaking — ^instead of 
the mere wandering it now is. But what could be 
worth while to desire? Nothing seems worth while, 
and yet all appeals to me. I wonder why I have no 
desire in life, and yet am not at peace with myself, 
because I feel that I could desire. But what? Every- 
thing; yes, everything; the occupation of a devotee, 
the idea of a fanatic, the faith of the crusader, the 
sentiment of the knight, the ecstasy of the monk, the 
passion of the lover — ^ah, so much, so much I could 
desire, and yet feel that I must remain — forever pros- 
trate amid the ruins of my own nature ! 

"Without a desire there is no zest in being, there is 
no purpose, no joy and no pain, there is no life, for life 
is but the registration of one's desires. Without it 
one but meanders, as I do, through the 'twilight of 
volition,' knowing there is no future save the prospect 
of sinking into the decay of an effortless existence, of 
becoming stolid and insentient; physically, a mere 
digestive apparatus; mentally, a middle-aged prag- 
matist; spiritually, a colorless pseudo-skeptic. Does 
such a prospect face me in its inevitability ? I shudder 
from it. Far better even to review the past 1 

"The past — and how does it present me to myself? 
Only as some entity of maintenance between opposing 
systems, between mind and heart, between my fate and 
my nature, between the inner and the outer — all spon- 
taneities riveted upon that static balance of conflict — 
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myself, an antithesis. Because of this what has been 
lost to me? Mon Dieul everything. 

"Oh, if I were an historian, I would relate the deeds 
that have slumbered in men's hearts; if I were an 
artist, I would paint the dreams that have never 
awakened in men's souls; if I were a poet, I would 
plagiarize all the thoughts of the mute, inglorious 
Miltons; if I were a musician, I would play the un- 
written music of men's sighs; if I were an actor, I 
would act out the whole piteous drama of the things 
that men have never acted, have never said, have 

• 

never felt, have never thought, have never known. 
What a tragedy it would be — or what a comedy — ^fit 
to make one laugh until tears of blood stood in the 
eyes I The Unuttered — such an art as I should like to 
master would deal with it alone; thus, too, it would 
be designated as the title for all the roles and for all 
the processes of expression that are carried out beneath 
the stifling, paralyzing, influences and censorships of 
to-day. . . . The unuttered is what misfits us to life, 
and renders us unworthy and uncognizant of — ^the soul. 
No drear, flat, prosaic, crusht, depressing levels would 
exist, no chilling perpetuity of the void would strike 
us from every side, — ^were it not for the unuttered. 

"Was it not Richter who said, 'From many a long 
past no echo reverberates because no mountain breaks 
the broad surface'? Ah, he comprehended the aspect 
of the unuttered in men's lives ; for in every life there 
would be some mountain height to cleave the deadly 
sameness were it not for the unuttered. So many 
souls have been buried and slain beneath it! Society 
is in a conspiracy to crush everything beneath it. And 
we, the supple recipients of all contagions from the 
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crowds, greedy to take, reluctant to give, — ^know not 
that it is this very human propensity which makes us, 
in retrospects, see that no mountain height has broken 
the long road of our existence. . . . Ah, for but one 
to cleave the deadliness! The most vivid moment of 
our lives, the magic moment, when all one's forces 
blend in some mystic symphony of fulfilment — no 
matter how brief it be — if it but once can make the 
self exult in all its free strength and grandeur within 
the immeasurability which lies behind the smothering 
Veil of the Temporal — can form such a mountain height 
to ever afterward break the levels and solace the heart 
with the memory of, at least, its one fulfilment. 

"And have I ever had such a moment? Alas! not 
one. Well, then, I shall dwell no longer upon so irk- 
some a past. . . . Better the future ; for altho un- 
promising it be, yet perchance I can offset some of its 
portents by encouraging the novel feelings I have lately 
contracted from you. 

"Indeed, mon cher, in spite of my doubt and in- 
credulity, I realize now, as I have never realized it 
before, that you have done as much for me as I for 
you. To what it may lead I knoyv not, and dare not 
hope. But, as I said, some change in me has certainly 
transpired. For a long time our association seems to 
have appeased unknown instincts in me, for in my 
sympathy with your definite purpose and ideal aim, I 
was more or less deterred from any too close self- 
envisaging. I suppose I lived for a while by proxy — 
through you; and knew not just how void was my 
individual existence until now; as I realize that you 
need me no longer, and that, devoid of the reviving 
interest you afforded, I must supplant you with some 
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other one,— else I perish in my desuetude. Interest I 
must have, since desire is impossible for me. And, 
Gaspard, just how great an interest you were, I have 
only learned at last through this necessity of sup- 
plantation. It has made ache anew all the old vacuity 
and ennui ; it has made spring out again the bete noire 
of the disenchanted — ^the Doppelgdngerei — to which I 
ought to be habituated by this time, but which, some- 
how, the change, actuated by you, renders me in- 
capable of accepting with the former apathy. 

"Yes; something of your youthful spirit must have 
entered into me of late, for I find that my will refuses 
to bend to the fiat of my accustomed fate. Strange, is 
it not, that the will alone never consents to its com- 
plete destitution? So long as sentience lasts it has 
an armory of little stabs to keep us awake,— even while 
our nature is languishing into the atony of despair. 
No matter if we renounce everything, disdain the 
world, recoil from human beings, repudiate all the 
utilitarian and gormandizing modes of life — which 
alone seem accessible to us — even conclude as to our 
own inefficiency, summarizing our past as meaningless, 
our present as distasteful, and our future as worth- 
less, yet, even so, there still remains some minute stab 
of the will which asserts itself unexpectedly — with no 
purpose or end, as it seems — ^but to egg us on into mere 
momentum. But the ego revives upon such recallings ; 
the soul is summoned back by such little excitations. 

"Sometimes I think that it is all that we await, living 
thus through mere expectancy, of some fortifying 
touch upon the will to live. How many are lulled into 
the souFs suicide — desuetude, inertia, renunciation, the 
wings falling beneath the icy breath from the void — 
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when suddenly there comes a little stab, a thriU, a sur- 
prize, a perception of possibilities unprobed, of a future 
which trembles for birth like incipient rays through 
the cloaks of dawn, — and that is enough to give us, 
perchance, but a reflex life, but to make us totter on 
and on in the vague, unutterable quest for some un- 
guessed completion. Why otherwise go on? , . . I 
wonder if many have felt this as have I ? I can only 
describe it by saying that it is an effect caused in us 
sometimes by such trivial things — ^as a gust of limpid 
morning air, by the drifting song of birds, by some 
wafting strain of music or of perfume, by a little cloud 
balanced in the serenity of foam and light, by the bell 
of a flower moist and warm with dew and sun, by the 
clustering of stars in milky incomprehensible distance, 
by the swaying of waves with every breath, so re- 
sponsive and yet so inviolate, by the ruddy pallors that 
collect within the heart of every leaf before they fall, 
as tho, giving their blood with their death, they were 
unvanquished, and stretched out puissant palms to all — 
ah, some such thing, be its secret of beauty or of 
truth, can reach us suddenly and touch some sleeping 
chord of the ego, and make us realize that our dip into 
the Lethe of matter was not entire — its spell must 
either be finished or cast off — so we stumble on and 
on, vainly endeavoring and yearning, bewitched and 
blind, — ^yet on, we must go for some completion. 

"Alas ! this little stab of the ego, for how many ex- 
istences it alone can account. It is all that enables the 
disenchanted to endure life, and to turn from death as 
too rude and obvious a resource from those problems 
Tzjr which we crave a key and not an exit. In such 
awakenings, in such surface melting moments, if only 
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something definite would present itself 1 But no, it is 
never more than a questioning, which obtrudes, — ^the 
questioning of the self, 'Is there not something still 
in reserve for me — something worth while?' Yet 
even that is a gain, a gain reenforcing to life. 
For when we have the capacity to question ourselves 
we have the capacity for an illusion; all illusions 
dwelling in the unknown — thenceforth the unknown, 
that galvanizer of souls, allures us. As we feel its 
enticement we are recalled, we recommence to live, 
something of youth reverts upon us. And it is only 
this — ^the unknown — which stirs our curiosity and 
makes us go on and on — as adventurers without plans, 
crusaders without faiths, explorers without interests, 
pioneers without aims. . . . Strange how this curiosity 
manifests itself and to what odd forms of search it 
impels ! Sometimes it gives us a longing for travel, or 
makes us reread the poetry which once thrilled, or in- 
spires us to revisit the haunts of memories, or to look 
again at familiar scenery, or at art, or into the eyes of 
women, — for something missed, some foregone electu- 
ary for our souls. We realize that we have missed 
something and feel urged to look again ; like one who 
has forgotten a thought and retraverses the pathway 
whence it occurred to him, hoping that the same 
ambient condition will resuscitate it; and on and on 
we go, urged only by that curiosity of the senescent 
will, which, like all moribunds, is full of whims and 
inexplicable caprices, — lashing us with its tautologic 
query, *Is there not something still in reserve for me — 
something worth while?' 

"In that query, Gaspard, is epitomized the peculiar 
commingling of too much knowledge and experience 
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with an incongruous child-likeness which survives, out- 
lasting every blow, in certain natures such as mine. . . . 
And this query has thrown its challenge at me. All 
the change is established upon it. It has sharpened my 
sensibilities, and has awakened innumerable things in 
the limbo of my soul — things which stir and murmur 
continually, as does some deep forest even tho there 
be in it no breath of wind. Is there something still in 
reserve for me — something worth while? Upon an 
answer to that depends my future and my life. Alas! 
not yet can I succumb to the nullity of my fate. Worn, 
yet more wearing often reaches to some quick. I am 
curious to know if this can happen to me. I have 
heard that there has been found 'enchantment for the 
disenchanted.' What could enchant me? I know not. 
But I have curiosity to seek. Ah, blest curiosity, por- 
tion of the divine constitution of youth! Without it 
I could not have undertaken even this vague and aim- 
less voyage. And I have undertaken it more as a 
severance of myself from the world in which I have 
hitherto dwelt than from any motive of hope. I know 
that nothing exists in my world but specious falsities, 
superfices, deceptions and delusions, — all those things 
from which I crave respite, contrast, change. That 
is the only form my needs assume — ^to find the very 
opposite of all that I have hitherto had. Then what 
could it be? What attribute or designation could it 
possibly possess ? 

"Truth ! — ^that being the very contrary, the extreme 
opposite, of all I have hitherto seen, known or possest, 
must be the sole principle of my requirements. Ah, 
where could I find it ? Something true, genuine, flaw- 
lessly sincere and valid, is my supreme need, I now 
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believe. And yet it would have to be something which 
belonged and pertained solely to me, was subordinated 
to myself in place of my eternal subordination to things 
and to others. The something worth while would have 
to be thus ; affording me, in some at present inscrutable 
way, a mode for the expression of my innermost being, 
of my Ego, in fact. 

"Ah, that seems to be my only need ; it surcharges 
the future with interrogative signs, similar to the ar- 
rows vvhich point exclusively at the vital organs of the 
man depicted in the almanacs. . . . But is not this 
need too vague, too indefinite? Then I must seek to 
render it more clear and positive through further use of 
the eliminating scalpel. Yes, Gaspard, I believe that 
this is the only actual vital need of my nature — truth, in 
some obtainable form. Truth — which I could adore, at 
once egotistically and idolatrously ; to it I could arise ; 
through it I could be reborn ; for it I crave, I crave — 
and yet, after all, the feeling is so confused in its 
generality) so vague in its abstractness, that it is really 
more like the poignant indifference of despair than the 
deliberate precision of a desire. Indeed, I can only 
say: that I am tormented by the will to desire and the 
inability to do so. What an absurdity! I have the 
volition toward all things and the aspiration toward 
none. How, then, can I defeat fate? 

"What a strange fate! — possessing hungers and 
thirsts and not seeking for their appeasement, to have 
needs which mock at any supply, to have desires which 
deride the possibility of their surcease or of their grati- 
fication. What is it I want? What is it I seek? It 
must be, it can only be, for those things which lie, like 
grottoes of treasure, at the very axis of our egos, but 
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which, living as we do upon their surface, we can never 
see nor know. Yes ; everything unknown — of myself — 
I want. Oh, Plato, why have you laid down disre- 
garded your mandate to mankind — 'know thyself.' 

"How can I? 

"I want to discover in myself, not faith nor power 
nor beauty, but only truth, whatsoever it may be. It 
would embrace for me all other needs, would yield 
every solution, and the utmost plenary of the selfhood, 
— I believe. . . . Ah, Gaspard, pain, hate, agony even, 
are far preferable to the negation of the self ; for they 
can give some sort of meaning to life, whereas nothing 
is unbearable save the meaninglessness of it all. Con- 
sider how interesting and full of zest is life to the 
good haters, and how hot indignations and burning 
wrongs make zealous optimists and reformers, and 
how any one with a revenge to perpetrate can live, 
patient forever, in a prolongation of tensities, and 
how woman, because she has suffered most, will endure 
inexplicably every affliction for mere life, — which no 
man would pretend to support, and how the victims 
of various maladies can find a strange balm in the 
very air, and a unique grace in the very flowers, and 
a gratefulness in every simplicity and freshness of 
mere nature which is denied to those who dwell con- 
tinually and robustly amid them. You see, suffering, 
if keenly so, is not the piteous thing we believe it to be. 
Otherwise we would hear of more suicides; but the 
suicides are all caused by anticipations of suffering, 
never by the experience of suffering itself; for it, once 
endured, vivifies the nature and makes one turn again, 
almost involuntarily, — ^to the old conquest of life. Hence 
any suffering is preferable to the negativity of the 
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feelings or thoughts; for it can intensify the life in- 
stinct, can centralize the emotions, can localize the 
consciousness, can give spring and saliency to every 
attribute of the ego and make everything in it, hidden 
and uncertain, of a tremendous affirmation all of a 
sudden. That, verily, is a compensation for all pain. 
Anything that particularizes the ego is never wholly 
pain. That is why the theological hell of concrete pain 
has never yet proved deterrent to men's crime. The 
only hell is the void; this is divined by our instinct, 
altho denied by our intellect. Something of it was 
recognized by Carlyle when he deplored the fact that 
nowadays we can not even believe in a devil whom we 
can fight, even the devil having been gulped down 
in the yawning maw of the void. Then why bestir 
ourselves? Why be valiant and strong? What can 
be worth while when there is only — ^nothingness ? 

"'The terrible isolation of mind in a purposeless 
universe, which is rendered invincible by its very 
vacuity, crushes the strongest spirit if ever fully be- 
lieved and realized.' And do I believe it ? Am I thus 
crusht and disarmed? If my heart accepted it as 
veritably as my reason asserts it, then, indeed, would 
ensue this condition accruing from the acceptance of 
the void. But no, not yet have I accepted it. ... I 
have begfun to question. I feel the lure of the unknown. 
Does it deceive me ? Docs it not perchance hold some- 
thing for me, at least some new thrill of experience, 
or some quickening of the pulse — from the unforseen ? 
Not strong enough to hope, yet I am too strong to 
renounce all hope; more than ever I am a contradic- 
tion. Yet with this novel incitation toward the un- 
known I can follow it, heightening it through indul- 
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gence, and some time — know ! , . . From you did I 
contract the impulse? Assuredly some influence from 
your youth has stolen over my frost-bound spirit and 
evoked it, like a vagrant root of spring. Something 
of the Faust miracle. Otherwise how could t incline 
forth with curiosity toward the unknown ? How could 
I be stirred by the possibility of something happening 
to me? — to me, to whom too much has already hap- 
pened ! To you, mon cher, I must owe it, this change, 
comparable to naught but to youth revived. I 
question, I wonder, I feel an attraction and curiosity 
toward every mystery as represented by the future. 
Is not that the spirit of youth? And then, above all, 
and strangest of all, I feel that I have time; expectant 
and yet unhastening, I feel timeless; and is that not 
most of all — ^youth? We are young only when we 
feel thus. The splendor of youth consists in the fact 
that youth does not know that it is youth ; it does not 
realize that it is temporary, conditioned, limited; for 
it is illimitability itself. Hence its qualities of curiosity 
and wonder, of that prescience which quickens all the 
senses with the romance of feeling that so much is 
going to happen to it, to happen from the unknown, — 
from the future, so pregnant with vast potentials, with 
wild mysteries and guesses. 

"Ah, how much pain, tedium, tyranny, even martyr- 
dom, youth can endure because of its talisman — this 
tenor of thought and feeling before the unknown. 
All of charm, all of the particular attributes of youth, 
consist therein. Tis that alone which has made possi- 
ble the wondrous creations said to have been inspired 
by religion or by love. But it was neither — ^not love 
nor religion — only this sense of wonder, curiosity. 
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attraction toward the unknown,— dwelling within the 
artist's soul, which inspired them. When we lose that 
sense, age begins. Age, too, begins as we say that we 
understand life or that we understand human nature. 
For that is only another way of saying that we have 
become aware of our limitations, of our unalterable 
relations to the outer world, and to those others who 
condition and bound us ; it means also that we accept 
the impossible as such ; and become practical, knowing 
that nothing unexpected, magical, wild, or strange is 
ever going to happen to us. The voices of the un- 
known, barkening to which could lead a Joan of Arc on 
to world conquests, become at last to us but a trick 
of the ventriloquist — Hope, by which our sagacity re- 
fuses to listen or to be deceived. And alas ! with this 
youth has departed and age has in truth arrived. 

"Mon Dieu ! I was going to relate to you my present 
state of mind and into how many deviations it con- 
ducts me ! Have I conveyed any idea of it whatsoever ? 
If not, at least I am revealing it to myself more and 
more as I evolve my mood in writing. Hence I must 
continue this autopsy upon myself, as upon a corpse 
which has suddenly sprouted a little wing, — of youth. 

"Gaspard, with all these new Faust-like feelings, 
dating from the period of your independence of me, 
Paris has suddenly become insupportable. I have be- 
come more than ever overborne by the cramping, scat- 
tering, deadening curse of the cities. And the possi- 
bility of escape in traveling has occurred to me. Be- 
sides, no unknown can exist in Paris for me ; the very 
pavements there, tho they may be Rosetta stones to 
others, are to me merely tabulae rasae. I am surfeited 
of cities ; in this voyage I shall avoid all those centers 
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of civilization, and shall seek only the most remote 
and out-of-the-way places. What I seek from them 
I know not. Perhaps only to find something hitherto 
unseerf by others — something fresh, unforeseen, start- 
ling, — ^because untrampled by the world's touch, un- 
sealed to the crowd's gaze. Shall I find it? And 
where? In hidden, quaint and distant coigns, within 
unexcavatcd tombs, upon unsealed heights? Ah, im- 
possible to locate the unknown of my quest 1 

"Well, so long as I can maintain this stimulating 
attitude of expectancy I must remain content. As you 
will perceive by the postmark, I am even now afar 
from all the beaten tracks of travel. My next move is 
to go still farther on to the North, — ^any exact destina- 
tion undecided upon. I am positive of nothing except 
that I must go on and on, in this droll and aimless 
voyage, inspired by ennui of the cities, ennui of myself, 
— in a quest with no more important end than to dis- 
cover, at the most, a thrill to vibrate the dormant, a 
perception to heighten the pulse, — ^any glimpse of the 
strange, the wondrous, the beautiful, or the true ! This 
is my motive; a trivial one, n'est ce pasf Grotesque 
perhaps ? Often I have thought it would make an in- 
teresting study to analyze the motives — frequently the 
lack of them, as in my case — which impel men to travel. 
Always I believe it comes — that is, when purely volun- 
tary, not expedient — from the soul's longing for space. 
Doubtless this conveys nothing to you, — ^you most 
gifted and fortunate one, free from the external pres- 
sure, unconstrained by the exigencies of others, unsur- 
feited because of the illimitability within your own self ! 
Only the men of the crowds, the supercivilized, can 
know what it is to long for travel, without aim or mo- 
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tive, merely for the liberation it affords from the ham- 
pering of the multitudes, or from the conflict between 
their nature and their environment. Savages are never 
explorers; nor have the quasi-ignorant, par ekample, 
those who have dwelt all their lives in the country, ever 
such a desire to travel. Does this not prove the truth 
of my observation? The impulse to travel comes from 
some subconscious need of expansion, of room, of re- 
jection of the crowds, of opportunity for the exploita- 
tion of the hidden ego. . . . And thus my refractory 
nature now asserts itself and will no longer be un- 
heeded; it confronts me now, as with a death-bed 
questioning, demanding an answer or annihilation. Im- 
perative as instinct, irrational as caprice, I shall permit 
it to direct me on, only to go on to travel, to flee — ^not 
from myself, but for some intensification of myself. 

"Breath, expansion, liberty, wing^s — ^where can they 
be found? To the North I go, for there seems no 
possibility of approaching them elsewhere. I will tell 
you why. To me, as you know, everything constituting 
value or charm must be found in individuality ; in un- 
wavering clarity, in sharp, unmistakable outlines, in 
vividness of characterization, and to discover these 
in nature one must turn for them to the North. I ad- 
mire, I enjoy, even love nature ; but not those aspects 
of nature wherein she is seen replete with her own 
superfluities, is plethoric, chaotic, nondescript, unim- 
pressive, and yet is possest, as such aspects invariably 
are, of hiding and belittling man. Nay, give me nature 
only in her strong, bleak, rigorous forms; in all the 
vigors of wildness, and not in their confusions. Nature 
should stimulate the will of man, not diminish it, as 
it does in the South, with its tangled wildernesses and 
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heavy, confining confusions ; or as seen in the botanical 
butcheries and horticultural defonnities of man's 
artificial taste and dvilized creations. Such a super- 
civilized and effete creature as myself can relish in 
nature, as in everything else, only the simple and yet 
the grandiose, the elemental and yet the tremendous; 
and these — as it seems to me now — can only be found 
in the North. Verily, as I dwell upon it, its prospects 
heighten. The North is the only land wherein I might 
learn to hope. The North is the land of ruthless 
characterization, of vehement certainties, of frozen 
stars, of frames of brilliant adamant ; therefore, surely, 
naught devitalizing nor discouraging can exist there. 
In the North nothing deceives, everything stares back 
at man — ^in a scornful, barbarous nudity. Even the 
light cuts — ^like some sword of manumission — com- 
pelling one to every activity for liberty. Tis the land 
to brace the will, to lash the torpid nerves, to strike 
the soul with the steel of its strength and to fire it with 
poetry; to poetry which can find for itself some ex- 
pression similar to that which a gem has found — ^in a 
cold, exact, fiery and cutting visibility; and not as 
music has found it— oh, unbearable, torturing music ! — 
always wandering aimlessly, yearningly, hauntingly 
for its ever-besought, ever-lost, ever-undiscoverable 
word. No wonder so much genius has evolved from 
the North ; 'tis the land for all the strong magnetisms 
to man's thought and feeling. The Sagas, the Vikings, 
the superb dreams of Thor and Odin, were all pro- 
duced by the North; the only region where there is 
nothing to deaden, stupefy or discourage man. There 
one can stretch forth and find nothing but Nature — 
nature in her gauntest, crudest, yet most magnificent 
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form; which oddly enough does not conflict with nor 
belittle man, but nerves him, thrills him, vivifies him, 
as tho it revealed in its stupendous simplicity and 
nakedness the whole world — as one g^antesque anthro- 
pocentric scheme of aggrandizement for his own im- 
portance and resources. 

"You see, Gaspard, 'tis no wonder I turn to the 
North. To me it is the only land of promise. How 
it defines already, in augmenting precision, what I can 
expect, what I may experience through it. . . . For 
what do I dare to hope? From it — ^just what do I 
want? Let me consider. 

"I want to see unpeopled wastes; I want contact 
with the regenerating things, simple, natural, un- 
spoiled by man ; I want to see a sky unscarred by 
smoke, and a landscape minus chimneys and tat- 
tered buntings and absurd awnings — 2l landscape of 
rough, sincere openness ; I want to see great gulfs of 
sea-water, cradling the most distant and tiniest of 
stars; I want to hear wild waves beating in tireless 
persistency upon lonely, horizonless shores ; I want to 
throb with great shafts of eye-stinging light; I want 
my garments — ^as the vestures of the urban — ^tom, 
beaten, whistled through and through by savage winds ; 
I want to find harsh crags and inaccessible summits 
which I can be the first to find the way to scale ; I want 
to listen to the whir and squawk of winged creatures, 
which I will be the first to startle from their silent 
solitudes ; I want to hear the mad, lonely coursing of 
rocks leaping from peaks to abysses and abysses to 
peaks, startled by a mere whisper from my lips ; I want 
to feel that up there, upon mountain tops, hangs 
waiting, many an avalanche — ^thunderous, roaring, 
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cataclysmic; — but motionless, until the tremble of my 
breath chose to crash it down. 

"Oh, to see life differently than what I have ever 
yet beheld it I Is not that my want? Yes, I want 
life— crude, naked, eternal, true. I want to forget 
words — too long have I been accustomed to their em- 
ployment for concealing thought; I want to speak in 
gestures, outlandish if needs be, but terrific, unerring 
in sincerity ; I want to feel the natural and to express 
it; I want to bum with the light, to run with the 
streams, to shriek with the winds, to smile with the 
stars, to laugh with the moon, to moan with the laps 
of the tides. . . . Ah, what is my want ? Can you, 
Gaspard, gather any feeling of it from this — ^its 
strange tabulation? Is it not only to become aware of 
my own being, to exult in the untrammeled freedom 
of my own personality, to have all the latent and the 
unknown in me arise uppermost and actual into truth 
through the only means I can now conceive of — an 
utterly untried experience? 

"An untried experience, that is the only test which 
offers itself. Therefore, to the North I go to test its 
influence; for its every phase can be but as some 
resonance from myself — ^results accruing from me, 
results partaking of my nature — ^reverberations to self, 
self, self — ^thus an echo — I must be seeking. Ha, that 
is my want — an echo ! Not sympathy nor comprehen- 
sion from nature or from man, only an echo : response 
which embraces both ; an echo, an aggrandizing echo, — 
would fulfil the purpose of all my needs, would in- 
tensify me, would answer me, would complete me, — 
with, at once, the truth of my own self, unite with 
some other unknown truth. . . . But alas I for what 
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am I asking? It seems that I ask but tor some im- 
measurable response to an immeasurable void I 

"Again I shudder from my inexplicable self. It 
seems there is nothing within me but a great depth 
of anonymity, to which I can give no name. I am 
aware of all the formless, wavering and vacuous things 
in my soul, which, like bur-stings of nothingness, con- 
ceal the core of truth from me, but which I am deterred 
from plucking off or from reaching simply because 
this exacts some influence inspiring me to act, whereas 
I lose all incentive to act through my horrible pro- 
pensity to estimate. . . . But is this not the malady 
of the supercivilized ? I suppose it would be so called ; 
the spleen of the replete, this amorphy and fastidi- 
ousity; to be found in those who, exempt by fortune 
and position from the universal charge of struggle 
placed upon the rest of mankind, can have the leisure 
to seek— according to the inner organic necessity — for 
the something worth while. . . . Does not the soul 
need only Truth and Beauty for its sustenance? Yet 
upon this earth, in this real and visible world, it must 
be given; otherwise we languish and perish for it 
every day. 

"There is medicament for the cure of the body, and 
promises and priests for the solace of the mind; but 
there is nothing, absolutely nothing, to cure those souls 
which are sickening, deterioriating, dying, altho 
tenants of flourishing bodies, — because of their need for 
something akin to themselves, something discoverable 
of truth or beauty right here, indefeasible, in this, — ^the 
visible world. Without it nothing seems worth while. 
One can neither love nor hate. One becomes a mere 
negation, longing for a longing, pining for a desire. 
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languishing for a passion. . . . We are all bom to 
be extremists, and it is only some excess of feeling 
and thought, as in an affinitive passion, that can 
render us so. Only through passion can we enter 
into our own life and know ourselves. Passion makes 
the self strike its heights and its depths; it goes 
to the penultimate of all things, and fills mere ex- 
istence with gustation. It fills every cell and fiber 
of the body and every vacuity in the soul. How 
else can one arrive at the complete, the whole, the 
teres atque rotundum of consummation save through 
it? But it takes something or some one to inspire 
it; and there is the difficulty. Even a passion of 
hate can only be aroused by something as great, as we 
feel ourselves to be great. We can only hate the 
powerful and so arise to it. And a passion of love 
can only be aroused by the other who is the correla- 
tive of one's self. The greater one's capacity for 
passion the greater becomes the difficulty of discov- 
ering one equal to engage its force. Passion,— doubt- 
less my supreme need, — ^yet seems of all things the 
most improbable for me. Really I have long equivo- 
cated and avoided facing its personal import, think- 
ing to light upon some substitute for it. But no ; I 
see that it alone could enable me to defeat my fate, 
could be the leaven to inflate the inmost potentials 
and dormancies of my being. Through passion alone 
could I attain to any extremity of emotion, could 
feel any vivid exuberance of the self, could strike 
tremors from the dead-weights of alloy upon me, 
could shed all the false, the superficial, the unnat- 
ural, and behold Truth ! bare and integral. . . • A 
passion, no matter how brief, would compensate for 
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eons of mere existence. It changes all aspects. It 
uplifts the most lowly; it emblazons the plain; it 
glorifies the meanest of lives ; even crime is modified 
to Justice if it be a crime of passion. And why? Only 
because there can not be passion without truth. 

"Every passion is truly egoistic; therein its sub- 
limity. Even those we pretend are the impersonal 
ones, such as those of religion, art or love, are purely 
egoistic. Each is based on the need of the ego to 
fulfil itself; whether it seeks it through its own 
deification, as in religion; or through its own ex- 
pression, as in art; or through its own correlative, 
as in another — they are all the same. The goal of 
everything is to find the self. Then — let me admit 
it — I can never find myself, can never know myself, 
save through passion. . . . But alas ! for what passion 
am I qualified now? I remember that the Marquis 
de Sevigne was once told by Ninon — ^and none have 
understood one passion so well as she — ^that the 
peculiar wretchedness of his mind was owing to his 
heart 'having never yet experienced the solicitations 
of a true passion,' and 'that without some particular 
attachment, some particular object to which our 
thoughts, words and actions are ultimately to be 
referred, our lives would pass away like dreams, in 
vain pursuits and elusive grasps.' Oh, lovely wise- 
acre of love ! She, I see, has elucidated the passion 
of my need far better than I myself have done 
through all this lengthy, circumlocutory epistle of 
attempted self-explanation. I thought there might 
be some other solution to my idiosyncrasies; but 
no, I must confess it, there is none other; no solu- 
tion for aught in myself or in my life save the fact 
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that I have never yet experienced a passion of any 
kind, while I am singularly constituted, ay, uniquely 
endowed, to experience passion — as la grande passion 
of love. 

"When I speak of love, as you know, Gaspard, I 
refer to that enkindling of all — ^mind, body and soul — 
in the one single flame which alone deserves love's 
cognomen. And for this is required a peculiar men- 
tal and moral organization — which I recognize that 
I possess — in an unparalleled degree. Once before I 
admitted this to you, altho as we then discust the 
theme and evolved the conception of the Veiled 
Woman, as the supreme ideal of perfection — and then 
straightway realized the impossibility of her discov- 
ery — I thereafter dismissed it from my mind, fearful 
lest I grow so enamored of the impossible that it 
would render my life still more unbearably null and 
void. The Veiled Woman is impossible; I still fear 
to meditate upon her ; and yet I wonder why — I — so 
supremely constituted for love — ^have never fallen 
in love with the possible? 

"Well, perhaps in the past I have not been so 
capable of love as I now am. That must be the 
explanation. In order to experience the deepest and 
highest and truest passion of love — and none other 
could suffice me — it is necessary to have had the 
frost of disenchantment or of age just touch the 
heart. Frost hardens, to eventually soften. How 
tender and exquisite becomes the passion which pours 
unexpectedly into the heart bitten by aridity and 
chills I . . . The nature can not become poignant in 
love which has not first learned to become 
poignant from bereavement. Hence in maturity one 
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becomes more capable of love than in youth ; because 
the nature has then suffered or renounced or lost. 
Whereas youth, possessor of all things, has too many 
passions to be able to concentrate wholly upon any 
one. It wants so many things with an equal inten- 
sity that it can rebound with renewed strength from 
every disappointment, and has a remedial substitute 
for every deprivation. It can absorb no single fem- 
inine note, for it is barkening to a feminine orches- 
tration. Youth, diffused, can not be poignant; when 
it believes itself so it is only mistaking its pulsings for 
its passions. But after the touch of frost or the 
touch of age has reached the heart — ^then one can 
really love. When the heart has lost all the reme- 
dies for its deprivations, when its ardors no longer 
exhaust themselves in explosions, leaping to all 
points of the compass, but instead hide themselves 
like volcanoes beneath snow, when it has ceased to 
expect love, or to desire anything else equally in its 
stead, when it has learned the fear of nothingness, 
and so the appreciation of every reality, when it has 
learned to grieve and so has learned to imagine what 
joy might be — ah, that is the heart marked with the 
capacity for love's most perfect plenary ! Therefore 
only as the last resort does love assume its true sig- 
nificance. The lover then feels its every brevity as 
some immortality ; he feels that he must put a life- 
time into every kiss; must narrow worlds into a 
moment of embrace; must converge eternities into 
every incident of caress. 

"And I am now at this age of love ; am capable of 
that romantic love, which wants all things in love — 
wants everything of revelation and of recompense, 
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of solution and of surcease, the love that wants both 
the physical spiritualized and the spirit materialized ; 
—of which love only the superrefined, at once the dis- 
illusioned and the voracious, are capable: one such 
as I. 

"And why can I not hope to find one to inspire it 
in the regions accessible to me for its search? Well, 
I can only estimate its possibility according to my 
experiences in the past. Tho I realize now that I 
have never loved, yet, again and again, I have made ' 
love, thinking, I fancy, to batter myself into some 
self-hypnotism of love. . . . With what a clear view 
I now regard those experiences ! I see now that I loved 
only in some cutaneous way of the shallows, instead of 
in the spontaneous way of the depths. Yes, I have had 
all the ephemeral appetites and attractions, all those 
puerile, modem anacreonics — called love by others 
— whose inevitable percussion leaves a dead place 
upon the heart instead of a flame. Indeed, I survey 
myself in the past as I would some urbanized Pan, 
roaming amid the flutes of fragile passions, plucking 
them up now and then to see why they did not grow, 
or else crushing them down with a hoof formed of 
the metal toes of a Don Juan, and the heel of an 
Achilles. Even then — ^tho I did not understand my- 
self, nor my requirements in love — I yet was uncon- 
sciously seeking for truth. Therefore, from a woman 
I demanded that she be for me a perfect possession; 
that is, to be both as she really was, and as I imag- 
ined her to be ; I wanted at once the illusion and the 
substance, the ideal and the real ; — for of which is the 
truth ? We do not know ; hence can only obtain it by 
possessing both. . . . But in all my amours of the past 
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I found that I could only possess the lesser half, the 
bodies, the outer shells of women, those mere falla- 
cious semblances — of substances which did not exist; 
shells indeed, which, like those of the sea, had first 
attracted me because of some murmur they had 
seemed to contain — the whisper of the au dela, the 
lure of the concave, the echo of unknown zones, 
which I fancied issued from some depths, and to 
reach which — ^to understand and to possess — I broke 
the shells and found them hollow. Even then, you 
see, I wanted too much in love. I wanted myself as 
well as the other. I gave all, I claimed all, and then 
— found that I had lost all. Voila ! the history of my 
loves. 

"And what did I demand, after all? Not much it 
seems, and yet everything — the truth of the soul. I 
believe woman has a soul, and yet I wonder why 
there has been no evidence of it in the women I 
have known ? Is it not because this present era and 
the soul are in some antipodal conflict, which van- 
quishes the latter just as the fine is always van- 
quished by might? It must be so. Gaspard, you 
have said that the instinct of sex is that which has 
usurped the place of soul in woman; but I believe 
that it is the imprint of others which has stamped 
out the soul from her, or else has made of it some 
nondescript, chameleon, unnatural thing, void of all 
personal value or significance. When I consider all 
of womankind, whom I have ever seen, heard of or 
known, — ^my belief is indeed corroborated. The mod- 
em woman has marred or canceled the soul. Some 
have spread it, like a fresco, upon their visiting 
lists and over their mundane possessions; others. 
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learning that man loves mystery, have adopted 
every artifice, disguise and defense, the world has 
to offer — thinking intricacy forms mystery — ^and 
have masked their souls beneath them, until they 
are dead from asph3rxia; while others have aped 
and imbibed and reflected everything and every- 
body but themselves, until they are complex and 
multiform and beriddled and empty — as some honey- 
comb rifled of all its honey — their souls thus form- 
ing a sort of solicitant hostelry, instead of a store- 
house of treasure. 

"These are the variations of the type of modem 
woman. She, who is above all typical. Yes, wo- 
man's present ideal for herself is the typical one ; for in 
it, as in all else, she is directed by consideration of 
others, and not by the orientation of her own soul. 
I detest typical women. I detest types of all kinds. 
An individual I should want to make of the woman 
I adored — not a type ; and to do so, could not suffer 
an3rthing so traitorous to exist in her mind as an 
ideal of herself — for that is always the typical 
one; the one which is in toto to appear as some- 
thing different from what she is, and to live as 
others live. 

"Perpetually encountering women such as these, 
no wonder I have found them unable to give me 
aught but shells. They have only stirred the senses 
when the sensibilities should flrst have been en- 
gaged; have given but the spice and perfume 
of the artificial, when the spirit yearned for the 
milk and honey of the natural; and they have 
known nothing of love, except that love whose 
aim is limited to a spasm, and whose end is to 
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bowl down every dream with the flesh-pots of 
Egypt 

"To such a confidence as this,mon cher^most people 
would suggest that I might discover in some young 
girl, one still sheltered against the influences of the 
day, the untouched soul of my requirements; but 
that, too, I have thoroughly estimated before re- 
jecting her possible candidature for my love. In 
the first place there is no jeune Me — of a cloistered 
purity and the simplicity and innocence of absolute 
inexperience — whom a man is permitted to approach 
save with the hymeneal intentions. He must think 
of her matrimonially before he is permitted to 
dream of her romantically. What an obliquity to 
warp his every perception ! His very gaze upon her 
becomes practical as he associates her with all that 
he has heard of that relation, and considering the 
aim of marriage to be the one generally accepted — 
the perpetuation of the species — ^before love in him 
can possibly heighten into the etherealizing feelings 
necessary to develop the vertigos for the plunge, — 
he beholds the young girl as mere market produce 
— for more flesh. In which light she arouses, in 
the refined fastidious lover, instead of attraction, 
a compunction, similar to that which an Essene 
might feel who, desiring to taste the sacrament, is 
told that he must first become a cannibal. 

"The second reason that the young girl's candi- 
dature is rejected by me is because — she can not 
love. And according to my Othello-like exactions, 
I should demand love even as I would give it — 
wholly. No ;- a young girl can not love in any 
whole-souled way; naturally, spontaneously, with 
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abandon of all impulses to it, because she has thought 
too much of love to be able to love. Possessing 
the innocence, she yet does not possess the com- 
pleteness. Being drilled as to her own value and 
instructed, as she is to-day, as to what to expect 
and demand from the other in love, she spends her 
forces in estimating his passion rather than in de- 
veloping her own. All the ideas, opinions, and 
exigencies of love gleaned from books or implanted 
in her by others is her sole equipment for love, and 
with them I refuse to contend for my dominion, for 
they would condition, hence diminish my love. 
Voilal neither youth nor age has anything to do 
with my requirements. 

"But disregarding my own love and considering 
only that of the other, I find that the only women 
in my world who could love are those who have 
either had too much of life or those who have not 
experienced it at all; the first would be too old, 
the last too young. Then what age do I require — 
for love from her? I can only say that love is age- 
less, for I have no standard for it save the soul, and 
the soul is ageless. As eternity is the age of truth, 
so too must it be the age of love. 

"Alas I Gaspard, the soul; that said and all is said ; 
I could not love nor value anything else. . . . Ah, I 
fear that there is no other on earth for me, no being 
for my love, no desideratum for my thoughts or 
feelings whatsoever, — unless she exists, she whom you 
and I once called the Veiled Woman. She who is 
protected beneath the egis of some veil — against 
every touch from all others of this modem era, — she 
alone could possess a soul ; a soul in all its pristine 
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integrity of truth and beauty. I can imagine just 
what such a soul could be: it would possess wis- 
dom without knowledge, intuitions without expe- 
rience, and a self-consciousness so profound that it 
would be oblivious to all save its own virgin con- 
sciousness; — ^thus affording, in its entire simplicity 
and candor, the most perfect conquest and posses- 
sion for my love. 

"Oh, I have fallen in love with this soul; the Soul 
of the Veiled Woman, Gaspard. Always I revert to 
it ; I can not forget it ; I can not bury it away from 
my consciousness, try as I will. I have fallen in 
love with her — madly, irrationally, hopelessly, as 
the Persian king fell in love with a vine. Never, 
never, can I discover her — too well I know — in that 
profound concealment which severs her from me, — 
just as it guards her against the others of this 
world. I ask only for her, — she who possesses a 
soul, — and yet it seems that I am as mad in 
this request as if I asked for some creature made 
of both the Sphinx and the (Edipus in one, 
who possest the missing arms of the De Milo to 
entwine about me, and had the lips of the headless 
Samothracian Victory for me to kiss — the impossi- 
ble! Alas I she is the impossible; and yet I am 
dying of love for her, can not live without her, am 
indeed as tho devoid of my own soul without her. . . . 
What shall I do? I shudder from past, present and 
future, — ^which blows upon me from every side the 
chills and aridity of the void. 

"Let me, then, face it — and take some resolve. 
Gaspard, I declare this journey to the North shall be 
my final one upon this earth, unless I can discover 
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her — ^the Veiled Woman — in some unimaginable re- 
treat, in some incredible domain I 

"This is now elected as the sole aim of my vague 
and hopeless quest I shall find her, or I vow I shall 
take my place beside her in some grave of the Void.'' 
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CHAPTER VIII 

"... Yet have I burst the bars. 
Stood face to face with Beauty, known indeed. 
The Love which moves the Sun and all the 
stars." — WiLDi. 

AwteK elapsed before Gaspard again heard from 
Monsieur: 

**Mon Cher: — ^There is no impossible. Somewhere, 
somehow there exists the actuality of every dream ; 
the thing that is possible in fancy is always possible 
in reality ; what we can conceive in the mind we can 
visualize to the senses; experience is naught but 
thought expressing itself in acts and forms; — ^this is 
the lesson of an event that has just occurred to me. 
It now becomes my message to you, Gaspard, this 
— ^which I have discovered through my voyage to 
the North, where the impossible has occurred to me. 
Yes; the impossible has occurred. I have found 
her, whom I had no hope of finding. The Veiled 
Woman was then no fantom to haunt a senescent*s 
or madman's brain, and lead him on to the void, 
but was the organic ideal of a lover's need, a lover 
in whom was both senescent and madman, since 
like them both he demanded from fate the impossi* 
ble — ^and now has regained all of sanity and rejuve* 
nance through an unparalleled contingency which has 
vouchsafed to him the impossible — ^as the actual. 

"Gaspard, if I undertook to describe to you that 
which has occurred to me I should be baffled for 
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words — ^vital, burning, wonderful enough. I can 
not explain to-day; some day I will, to be sure, 
will recount to you all the particulars, all the in- 
credible concatenation of circumstances which has 
led up to this stupendous event, but as yet I can 
not do so, for I find that in the stress of strong 
emotion explanation becomes a shackle or a solvent, — 
whose touch no perfection can brook. Besides ex- 
planation resembles apology; for when we explain 
we value the recipient more than we do ourselves. 
Does a king explain? Not until some wane of his 
sovereignty. Does God explain? We trust He 
does; but note — no explanation comes from Him 
during our lives; when it comes — 'tis the moment 
marked for death. Explanations have no place in 
life redundant, in life elixired from all vivifying 
founts. So away with them, and let me plunge at 
once to the pivot of my adventure, and to the one 
crucial sufficing fact of my life by telling you sim- 
ply this — I have found her ; she of the perfect soul, — 
a soul shielded against all mundane compacts and 
imprints, effulgent in its pristine purity and truth, 
beneath the veil I was the first to lift — ^and to dis- 
close her to the light of Life and Love. 

Everything anterior to this, everything subsequent, 
is now of no consequence whatsoever. I have found 
her ; and in that have found everything, both of myself 
and of herself. Did I live before? Had I senses? Had 
I a soul? No; only a half life aching for its ful- 
filment; only the hemisphere of a soul anguished for 
its severed counterpart. . . . Lo, love is but the dis- 
covery of one's self in another! What rapture in 
the recognition! What perfected wholeness in the 
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two as one I She is the unique, the other, — ^which 
I have ever craved, not knowing what I craved. I 
now regard every idiosyncrasy in my mind, every 
barrenness in my heart, all the ubiquitous vacuities 
of my fate, — only as so many niches made for 
her particular enshrinement. She has indemnified 
the past, has encompassed the future, and has g^ven 
me all — ^all in love's one glorifying tense of the present 

"I know now that some natures are equipped with 
the genius for love, even as others are equipped with 
the genius for art; and that is my genius, Gaspard 
— I have the genius for love. 

"Love and art, tho so different in their processes 
and in the conduct it exacts from its votaries, — ^yet 
require the same fine nature, the same man with 
soul, in their true devotees. As I have often said 
before, religion is what has evolved this nature in 
man, and now in modem times man — turned skeptic 
— ^yet can not subvert his evolved nature ; no icono- 
clasm can despoil him of his ineffable ; and if he be 
not the artist who can make an altar of his art, he 
needs must turn lover and create an altar for some 
woman. To be a modem means to hold in reserve, 
either for ambition or for love, all the egoistic, 
idolatrous, transcendent feelings engendered in man 
through the long preceding ages of rapt faiths and 
concrete deities. Enlightenment, tho having taken 
away the faiths and the gods, yet still leaves man 
the same that they have made him. What a calamity 
to the man, of such a nature, to be bom in this 
modern era, and thus become the skeptic, the skeptic 
whose reason contradicts his heart and whose heart 
will not be placated nor gainsaid by his reason I 
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With his entire being spiritualized through the long 
ages of fealty to faith, how can he be content now-^ 
with mere matter? No, his soul demands its exist- 
ence; it demands the ecstasies and the magic thral- 
doms which have nourished it and developed it 
through the past. Then where can one turn for them 
save to woman? Ah, a calamity indeed to man, this 
modem enlightenment, — ^but a boon is it to woman ! 

''Because the altar alone has framed man's mind 
and heart expressly for her. Give religion all due 
credit; 'twas that which fashioned man's nature to 
the need and the valuation of woman; 'twas that 
which refined his instincts into imagination, taught 
his coarseness to become delicacy, his appetite to 
become taste, his crudity to become subtlety, 
his heart to crave beauty, his mind to crave truth, 
and his soul to demand and to expect fulfilment ; — is 
this not the great equipment for love ? And what irony 
in the knowledge that religion has thus performed 
its supreme service to woman — preparing man's na- 
ture for love of her — while all the time the eccle- 
siastical endeavors of the past were expended in 
abjuring her, despising her, shaming her, perse- 
cuting her, anathematizing her ! . . . What a sweet re- 
venge was hers — as she stept into the vacancy left 
by the demolished faith ! Her lap is now the only 
altar where man can rest his head and weep over 
life's forfeitures of faith! Her arms hold to him 
the only promise of the heavens which have fallen 
from the skies I How man has learned faith in wo- 
man since he has lost faith in God! 

"Assuredly romantic love was unheard of, un- 
dreamed of, by man until confidence in divine love 
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waa destroyed. The first skeptics were the men 
who turned knights and began their chivalries and 
their quests for woman. . . . And has she been to man 
the equivalent for his loss? Perhaps all might have 
been well, perhaps man could have been compen- 
sated and emparadised by woman had it not been 
for the one egregious blunder made by him ; I refer 
to that which he made at the Council of Macon, 
where for the first time he publicly conceded and 
forthwith proclaimed that woman possest — ^a soul! 
No matter if she had previously possest one it did 
not figure in man's aims or thoughts or feelings, 
and might never have done so, had it not been for 
that fatal day when he was first apprized and made 
consciously aware of her possession. At once it 
dispelled all his former simplicity and content, and 
complicated his existence by a strange new element 
— thenceforth to permeate all his thoughts and feel- 
ings and harass them into novel perplexing shapes 
— the strange new element of a woman's soul in his 
life. Since then his belief in it has deepened, even 
as he has lost all of the other ancient beliefs. Now 
the modem lover, as none other has done before, — 
realizes that the body without the soul is no more 
than the altar without the faith, and so seeks, de- 
mands, exacts, above all — the soul of the woman he 
adores. How complex that accurst Council, has 
rendered love! All the troubles and hungers and 
problems of love have issued from that belief in 
man, — ^then established irreparably. Any other be- 
lief, no matter how absurd, fantastic, erroneous, — 
would surely, ay, surely, have been preferable to the 
one that has made the modem lover seek from woman 
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that which modem life has particularly eliminated 
from her. 

"The Woman with a Soul I Ah» if I had presided 
at that fatal council I would surely have refuted it — 
from some canny foresight — as to what that belief 
was inevitably calculated' to entail upon the future 
of love. . . . Had man no suspicion as to what it 
would doom him! The woman with a soul is the 
cause of all the modem wanderlust, of all the wild 
unrest and formless longings of ennui. She has 
made of man's life the aching half of some unrealiza- 
ble dualism, which now complicates all his existence, 
bisecting his every conquest of her in love — ^with 
the fatal twain of body and soul, his and hers, 
which must be simultaneously adjusted, attuned, 
and possest, before he can even simulate content. 
Never, never, will he cease to want back that soul 
— which once, so long ago, he recklessly granted 
and bestowed like a gift upon her. Yes, he ever 
wants it back again, whole, in his hands to do with 
as he pleases. What difficulties in love it has pre- 
cipitated! How much easier to worship any Ma- 
donna than to discover to-day the woman with a 
soul fit to worship ! How much more accessible any 
stone or wooden altar for faith, rather than the 
woman to whom one can kneel in faith ! How much 
more obtainable the eucharist to the lips than the 
flesh of a woman in whom one's lips must touch 
the soul ! 

"Yet, why this diatribe from me! What incon« 
sistency I For I alone of modem lovers have found 
her — ^the woman with a soul — in the Veiled Woman 
of my dreams. I have found her, and now in the 
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rapture of my discovery I know just what was my 
former existence without her, and I feel too for the 
sufferings of all other lovers who have not yet found 
their love. ... I have sympathies and affinities with 
every one and with everything. I know myself. I 
know others. I am revealed. I am fulfilled. I am 
reborn. I have entered into every destined pleni- 
tude of my being. All that was uncertain has be- 
come integrate, all my deliquescent self, once like 
unto a morass full of formless, viscous, obliquely 
tortuous things, — ^has become as a world of flowers, 
filling my brain with intoxication, my heart with 
fragrance. New vistas and new prospects are open- 
ing to me from every side. I see things as I never 
saw them before. I see the silver sails of clouds, 
where before I saw the unburst sob they bore; I 
see that every bell of a blossom is round for the 
kiss of the bee instead of for the grave of the worm ; 
I see that if bodies do grow old, souls can grow 
young ; and that all hungers, griefs and despairs are 
only the tempering preparation for the ego in order 
to enable it to hold some great unknown influx of 
joy. . . . Ah, I love ! And my feelings are too strong 
for sober transcription. Yet I must give them forth; 
— ^for they sing in my being like flocks of birds, long 
imprisoned and maddened now for flight. 'My life 
has crept so long on a broken wing' that now, with all 
these transporting wings, clapping for flight in my 
soul, how can I refrain from rising on them up to 
dizzy heights 1 

"I know not, Gaspard, how to tell you of our 
meeting, and yet I fain would do so; for I would 
like you to know in what an idyllic way it trans- 
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piredy and with what an exquisite shock of the 
totally unexpected I beheld her, recognized her, and 
loved her — all at once. It seems that that is all 
another can understand now of our love. Yet what 
worlds and histories, pasts, presents and futures, — 
throb for me in those mere words ! I found her up 
here in my land of promise, the North; the land 
gaunt, unpeopled, cold and fiery, made of wastes 
and mountains; in the most exalting remoteness 
from all ordinary existence. Do you remember how 
I anticipated from the North, at the most, only soipe 
thrill of poetry? And here it has yielded me poetry 
itself, all of poetry, and its own special gem-like 
kind of lyricism — ^in the embodiment of a woman's 
form. Limpidity, clarity, simplicity, truth, charac- 
terize her as veritably as they do her native land. 
My instinct to come here was unerring, altho no 
hope of what I was to discover was even born. But 
never in my wildest conjectures could I have con- 
ceived of a being such as she, nor could I have 
imagined such a meeting as ours, as existent in 
anything outside the annals of visionary poems, 
mythical traditions and the sweet unrealities of 
legends. Our meeting has surpassed all man's 
dreams — in its reality. It can take its place beside 
all the strange and thrilling encounters of historic 
lovers, beside the most fanciful mysterious regions, 
and the most unaccountable vicissitudes consecrated 
solely to Romance. 

"I used to dream of the sequestered forest nook 
where Count Raimond found his sweetheart, the 
pale and lovely Melusine ; and of the exalting shad- 
owy heights of Latmos, where classic lovers once 
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met before sundown; and of the Elysian cave- 
guarded spring where Egeria was wont to sit be- 
side her adorer beneath the starry canopy; and of 
the little island beneath the intertwined branches 
of the overhanging trees where the knight — ^by the 
light of the momentarily unveiled moon — ^first be- 
held, nestling in the flowery grass, his Undine ; and 
of the tower, sea-girt and high as heaven, where 
Hera waited and watched, holding aloft her flicker- 
ing lamp in the midnight blast, to guide to her her 
lover ; and of the poplars and cypresses that shaded 
Calypso's cavern, far away in the fantastic solitudes 
of the isle Ogygia; and of the island Lueke where 
Achilles first clasped, in drouth of love, among the 
shades, his long-besought and worshipped Helen; and 
of the reeds and rushes of Eurotas, where the swan 
and Leda were irresistibly enamored of each other; — 
and as I thought of them, I was wont in the past to 
fancy that some such environment might awaken 
in me the dormant romance and enable me to love 
whomsoever I might find there. . . . But now, now I 
know that the environment to love is nothing. For 
I have found my veiled woman in the deadliest of 
demesnes, beneath the cerements of an unprece- 
dented, atrocious fate, the victim of the strangest 
fortuity of circumstances— calculated for naught, it 
seems, but to preserve her soul wholly inviolate for 
me ; a fate which, oddly enough, formed conditions 
from which she was as promptly and unquestion- 
ingly willing to be released by me as I was immediate 
in my undertaking of that deliverance. 

"Gaspard, unless you had experienced it you 
would not believe that a great passion of love could 
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burst instantaneously in the soul at the first sight 
of the soul's other, its own correlative in the human 
form. . . . But no ; it was not a human form which I 
first beheld. Instead she appeared to me as some 
subliminal one — unearthly, strange, and all surpass- 
ing fair. 

"Ah, let me try and describe it to you, and reveal to 
you just how a great passion can burst — like the aloe 
— in the soul after years of blight. From the instant 
I beheld her all else was obliterate to me. The 
surprize of her discovery left me breathless. Yet 
throbbing through me rushed a terror of delight; 
my heart shaken, yet clutched to silence by fears, 
tangled oddly against the soaring of its joys. Ah, 
I felt in this first sight and recognition of my own 
that the vision was indeed too exquisite to be true. 
I wildly thought the fates were mocking me because 
of my disdain of the real by revealing to me now — 
the ideal in a visible form which terrified me because 
it seemed too wan and fragile and white to be 
real. 

"What she was — ^hallucination, specter, or miracle — 
I knew not; but felt all transports leashed by the 
dire dread lest this be my punition — to behold the 
one thing for which I had yearned and dreamed and 
forborne even to analyze lest it escape too real a 
touch — to behold her before me in the very linea- 
ments that ravished my innermost being with the rec- 
ognition of its mate, and then — to feel those leap- 
ing pulses all excruciated to anguish as I perceived 
that she was too ideal to be real. Oh, revenged 
were realities upon me then! I closed my eyes, 
sickened by this flood of thrilling fears. 
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''She was not a woman ! What anguish unuttera- 
ble in that thought I 

"I closed my eyes and then opened them again — 
fully expecting the vision to have vanished. 

"But no ; still she stood there before me — a trans- 
mundane shape, cold, pure and still. 

"And then, her eyes, eyes filled with a large re- 
pose as of sleep, rested upon me, and dropt at 
once beneath the ravishment of my gaze. But I 
knew, I knew now by that little blest token, that 
she was alive ; was alive ! — altho to attest it there was 
no other sign of expression or movement, or the 
slightest deflection from her strange stillness. And 
yet this blest little token was enough for famished 
love to leap upon. She had looked at me, and then 
had looked away. 

"At least this revealed that she was no figment 
of imagination, no mere vapory exhalation from my 
own need of love, no apparition to haunt a mortal 
who had dared to spurn the earth for too lofty 
things. She was alive; tho a statue of snow, tho 
the camphorous mist of the moon, tho a marble urn 
wafting scents of dead flowers, appeared less bereft 
of life than she. 

"She lived, and yet was not a human form, I con- 
cluded in dumb frenzy. Angel, sylphid, pure spirit, 
but not human. Her body so pale and delicate, seemed 
no more than some transparent tether just mediating 
for some fleeting seconds, to permit her soul to touch 
the earth — ^to reveal herself — and look, just once at me. 
Madly I had longed for the soul of a woman; here 
vouchsafed, by some unspeakable Act of Grace, was 
the soul in all its argent nudity. 
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''By what wondrous alchemy did it thus hold to its 
earthly tenement I 

"So airily unsubstantial was she that every particle 
of her form seemed somehow etherealized by perisha- 
bility, giving her a mysterious, indescribable personate 
of levitation, which made me feel the presence of some 
power like that of invisible wings — threatening her 
immediate flight or vanishment ! 

"And yet she was alive ! I only kept my terrors in 
thrall by means of that reiteration — ^to my thumping 
heart. She was alive; for peering closer I even saw 
her nostrils ever so slightly palpitate, and the shadows 
from the deep net of her eyelashes, cast down upon the 
upper part of her cheeks, quiver ever so slightly. My 
rapture bounded at this increased assurance; and yet^ 
too, my fears did strangely g^ow. 

"What if she were dying, dying — right before my 
eyes! — was one besetting me. What made her so 
white, so ghostly, so tenuous? Oh, God, what if 
she were after all unreal, a wraith, a spectral form — 
to craze me as Tantalus was crazed by almost touch- 
ing the cup, just beyond his reach, for his fevered 
thirst. 

"Again I was stricken by the flood of fears. What 
ghastly cravens a promise of joy can make of one! 
Never, never, Gaspard have I known fear until I be- 
held what the fulness of joy might be! 

"Ah, I could not support it ; better to know the truth, 
tho death it be. . . . Upon this I drew closer to her ; 
involuntarily, I ventured to stretch forth my arms to 
her from the spasmodic dread lest any nearer ap- 
proach attenuate her still more, and that I was 
verily doomed to behold my ideal in an embodiment 
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which would somehow escape me before I could 
reach it; just as it was wont to do in the past through 
my mind's subtilizing of every worth of truth or beauty 
into the evanescence that floated just beyond my grasp. 
Accurst was I to be ! — ^the one who had dared to dream 
of what human arms were never meant to dasp. 

"But I drew nearer. 

"And I saw that she breathed. Altho she ap- 
peared to be oblivious to me and to all else besides ; 
as if she were in some deathlike trance, — ^some pro- 
found and saintly trance, for indeed celestial and 
emaciate as some Preraphaelite saint she looked to 
be. Perchance she was entranced by some inex- 
plicable illness or strange somnambulence ; 'twas so 
evident to me that she was rapt away, as if by a 
spell, — from all consciousness of herself, and of am- 
bient life. Somehow she seemed to have severed 
all connection with terrestrial things. In her white 
perfection she was apart, inscrutably apart, from 
everything in physical nature known to man. She 
was so white, ah, so white, with that porcelain-like 
whiteness of the bloodless. I scanned her temples, 
drained of blood ; her cheeks, like two fallen petals 
of a milky rose ; her pale and slumberous lips ; her 
deep lax throat; her hands exiguous as wafers, — 
searching to find some savor of a vein. Ah, Gas- 
pard, never, never before have I estimated the value 
of those frail blue ravclings which contain the sweet 
pulsing essences of our mere physical being ! . . . But 
not a vein could I discover upon that mat whiteness, 
that singular opaque transparency of her flesh. She 
was as tho made of some marble which had sapped 
away all her blood and sentience, removing her from 
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all kinship with and cognizance of life, and yet leav- 
ing her alive in a perfection which seemed to rebuke 
life, and so was about to wend away or evaporate 
from this all too unworthy sphere — the sphere that 
could not hold the soul in its life, since it cherished 
naught but the body in its life. 

"But at this, all at once, my whole being surged 
up with the desire to restrain her from the impend- 
ing flight, to arrest her by revealing the worth of 
all the mundane things which alone could hold her 
longer upon this sphere. A wild, frenetic eagerness 
seized me to make her aware of her circumambience, 
to attest to her every value and charm and merit 
existing in this visible world; to hold her here, in 
spite of her own unlikeness, by making her notice, 
observe, absorb and delectate in every possible ele- 
ment within the corporeal plane. 

"As I thus saw the way to hold her, the great 
certitude that I could achieve it shaped itself simul- 
taneously in my will, beyond smite of all the fears. 
Yes, I could rivet her to earth, I could arrest her from 
all flight, I could dismember those invisible wings of 
angelicity and substitute for them human arms for 
my clasp ! 

"And this flash of perception became a Herculean 
resolve. All the desires, aims, powers, and penulti- 
mates of passion rent themselves into being from my 
innermost spirit, shaking it with a delirious awe — 
before the exquisite enormity of my undertaking. 
Life, which I had learned to abhor for myself, instantly 
assumed incalculable proportions of worth, now that I 
could reveal it, could share it, could confer it upon 
another. 
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"'She shall live through me, as I through her I' 
chanted out my heart to me ! 'I shall give her life. 
I shall make her live. I shall give her breath, con- 
sciousness, senses. Her native paradise shall not 
reclaim her back to it again, shall no longer fade 
that form to nothingness, through lack of ties, affini- 
ties, powers, worthy of retaining her here. The 
paradise of the earth — I shall open up to her; shall 
show her all its marvels, shall attach her to it 
through every possible enforcement of her will to 
live here. Pure soul in a dissolving form, it shall 
not vanish in its immateriality — ^so long as I possess 
the life, the earthly materializing life, to hold her 
here. . . . And now I have life, am surcharged with life, 
am in that supreme collocation of life — ^the whole- 
ness of soul and body, which can give forth more 
life, from its abundance. I shall give her all, all, 
I will give her all myself: my thoughts, my feelings, 
my senses. I will empty my veins into hers ; hers, 
so dead and void. I will work out the pulse's beat 
in her as an artizan works out the spots from marble. 
I shall entwine her form about my own, and make it 
warm as my blood, and lithe as lips — ^to feed upon 
me, as I shall feed on her. I shall enthrall her with 
all that this life can be made to yield. I shall thaw 
out every frozen sensation in her. I shall strike 
vibrations from all the pure white chords of her 
untouched limbs. All her chaste, will-less, and supine 
being, all her dearth of life, shall be filled, sur- 
charged, electrified by me. My creation shall she 
be; and she can not vanish, she can not fade, she 
can not die, because I have life; life superlative, 
burning, overflowing, all triumphant life for herl* 
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"In the flash of a second these were the intoxicating 
thoughts that caroused through my mind. 

"And ah, Gaspard, I can tell you no more to-day. 
Should I write further it would be naught but rhap- 
sodic incoherences. 

"What am I, man or god? — ^that I can thus give a 
body to a soul? Soul, soul, a naked soul in all its 
truth is she ; which I shall clothe in all the encase- 
ments of flesh, to hold her here — ^to fill my clasp of 
love." 
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CHAPTER IX 

" . . . / mean to reign. 
As a Sultan, whole and Hery, 
Not on Gyntiana's shores. 
Under trellised vines and palm-leaves. 
But enthroned in the freshness of a woman's 
virgin thoughts" 

— Henrik Ibsen's "Peer Gynt." 

A FEW days later Gaspard received another letter 
^from Monsieur: 

'*Mon Cher: — How much have I written to you, 
and how much have I left untold I I do not recall. 
Perhaps this letter can but repeat the contents of 
my previous one. For there is little variation upon 
the obsessing theme — I love. Yet to-day I will not 
write you in quite so hyperbolic and incoherent a 
strain, for I know that I have provoked your curios- 
ity, keen to incredulity I expect, which really merits 
some further gratification. 

"Therefore I shall try to submit to the coercion 
of facts, and will recount to you more of what has 
actually occurred. To-day the first chaos of my 
agitation has subsided, — it being the aftermath of my 
discovery and proprietorship of her, and I am calm ; 
that is, calm as one can be who still feels as tho 
living in some wonderful fiction which must be pro- 
tected against too close a percussion of literalities. 

"And yet my happiness would not be complete 
nor secure did I not have the guarantee that no 
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reality can mar my present idyllic existence or dis- 
solve my cherished possession of her; indeed, so 
essential is this assurance to me that I have resorted 
to every means and complied with every necessity 
to entrench it — ^most firmly and impregnably, against 
the onslaught of all realities. Even the formulas of 
marriage have been accepted by me. Yes, that cere- 
mony, once disdained, has actually been accepted-— 
altho performed under fictitious names — ^and per- 
formed only in order to insure my ownership of 
her, and to grant me the indisputable right to release 
her from the peculiar conditions of her fate; that 
fate in which she has but awaited me — all through her 
white flower-like existence. 

"Marriage, of course, was something utterly in- 
comprehensible, even meaningless, to her. She had 
never even heard of it before. And, I assure you, 
she shall know of it only just so much as I shall 
choose to teach her. The moment I knew that she was 
woman and not seraph, and resolved, instantane- 
ously, to ally her to myself in the most indissoluble 
of bonds discoverable upon earth or heaven, — she 
acquiesced to my will regarding it,* with that perfect 
acquiescence which marks her entire personality, 
making her seem to me as tho her every thought 
and movement were but a reflex from my own, — com- 
pleting that exalting sense of possession I already 
feel in her. 

"Our marriage, performed only with the intention 
I have just related, must remain in secret for a 
while. And for this, you will understand, there are 
many reasons — chief of which is the publicity that 
would naturally be contingent upon its present, dis^ 
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closure, since occurring to me, to the one who has 
never escaped from the calcium importunities of the 
world's interest. Nevertheless this shall escape 
them, shall escape temporarily at least; for I shall 
postpone its public disclosure as long as pos- 
sible, and have resolved not to share her with 
my world until she herself desires and is prepared 
for it 

"And that itself supplies an equally valid excuse 
for postponement. For at present she is in no way 
adapted to the exigencies of that world to which I 
belong. Her peculiar past has disqualified her for 
this; at least for the present, happily. But it seems 
strange to call that a past, which, after all was noth* 
ing but a prolonged postponement of life, a mere 
dearth, making her an automatism which awaited 
me and my love for its dynamics. 

"Yet this past has left certain peculiarities which 
others might note, and so, every sign of it must be 
eliminated from her before she can assume that exi- 
gent place in the limelight by my side. Its evidence 
is chiefly manifest by her still fragile state of health. 
In my last letter I told you of just how this struck 
me in my first vision of her. And indeed those fears, 
exaggerated by my love, yet had only too firm a 
basis in reality. Tho she was not the unearthly sub- 
liminal one I had first fancied, nor a specter, nor 
bloodless corpse, nor statue, yet her wan wraith-like 
appearance — ^tho natural — was veritably grounded in 
something well adapted to terrify love and to turn 
all its fevers of hope into fevers of alarm. For, 
Gaspard, she was ill, ill unto death — ^in fact, upon 
the very brink of the grave — ^when I discovered and 
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recalled her — when my love evoked her to life again ; 
to that life which had held nothing, no affiliation or 
attachment for her, and so, proven unworthy of her 
perfection, was about to lose her. 

"Incredible as this may appear, it is true never- 
theless. She was really ill ; dying, fading away, in 
an inscrutable malady, until our encounter. Her 
malady, one of those mystifying ones, which have 
occasionally puzzled mankind; and for which les 
Medecins, those pandercrs to the physiologic, have 
neither designation nor diagnosis; and for which 
to-day they have as little understanding as they 
once had for the maladies of the brain; for hers 
was seated, where all her life was centralized, in 
the soul ; yes, Gaspard, in the soul, — domain unprobed, 
whose very existence is denied because it can not 
be comprehended. The form it assumed in her was 
this. Her will to live had never taken root. So, 
like a flower, she — flower of the soul, all drooping 
tendrils, without a touch of earth — was wasting 
away, pining and dying visibly for other elements, — 
perchance her native celestial ones of love and light 
and joy,— of which here upon this temporal plane she 
had been too lengthily deprived. It is indeed strange 
how this, like a malady, was veritably attested in 
her. She was ill, in an inscrutable chlorosis, an 
inanition of every fiber, a sort of draining nostalgia, 
which rendered her flesh almost transparent, and yet 
made one feel the spirit of her, all the more forci- 
bly, — as if indeed force can never be diminished, 
only transposed, and as if she, missing every connec- 
tion to ally her here with corporeal life, was yet 
living in the supra-sensual world, whence she 
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had issued, and was garnering herself there, more 
and more, day by day, moment by moment, — ^was 
flowering invisible wings of heavenliness, as it were, — 
which would burst, at any moment, as suddenly 
from her physical deadliness as human love had 
burst in my deadened soul at the first transporting 
sight of her. ... Is it then, I wonder, but flaws and 
sullies and blindnesses, which enable the soul to 
remain here? Her soul, consummate, sacred one! 
had received nothing to afliliate her to the mundane, 
and so, her form bestowed upon the soul for its eyes 
to glance but briefly about and seek and make its own 
tethers, — ^had found none, and thus was fading away 
in its own purity, as flowers fade, 'those air-woven 
children of light.' 

"It seems that this illness of hers has stretched 
over a lengthy duration of time, and yet had not 
reached its crisis until that precise period of my dis- 
covery of her — ^when she was, indeed, about to sever 
her frail tenure upon this earth. 

"And even as I realized that she was alive, tho so 
bereft of that life which could sustain her here ; and 
even as I realized that she was woman, tho dehu- 
manized and terrifying, because of the disparity of 
soul over body; and even tho this realization was 
further fortified through subsequent experience, — ^yet 
have I suffered unspeakable agonies of alarm, until 
lately when I have had — ^through other means, 
which I will some day relate to you — the incontesta- 
ble assurance that I actually can maintain her 
against encroaching death, can restore her to vitality 
and to health, can make her what I never before 
dreamed was the only perfection adequate to the 
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needs of love — ^the embodied soul as well as the 
ensouled body. 

"Yes, that sweet parity of being I can contrive in her. 
And now I have lost all the anxiety of love and pos- 
sess only its temerity, since convinced that my touch 
upon her can not be Ixion-like, dissolving her in a 
cloud, but instead will be similar to the one which 
forged Antaus more closely down to earth. 

"Thus even her direful illness now holds an 
equivalent of joy to me in the realization that 
it was but another mode, an exquisite mode, of aug- 
menting my possession of her, and of consummating 
our mutual beings in a hitherto unheard-of perfec- 
tion of love — in the supreme unanimity of the two 
in one. 

"So I bless that illness of hers, because I can 
convert it to health; I bless that immateriality of 
hers, because I can surcharge it with the material. I 
have beheld and discovered in her the Soul ; and now 
with it as my prototype I have elected — ^as my pre- 
rogative — to visualize it in every shade and grade 
of the substantiability of a human form. What a 
perfect union will be ours, then ! 

"For as yet I am initiating her only by infinitesimal 
degrees and precautions into the virile investitures of 
her future life, and meanwhile our marriage is only of 
the soul. I fear even to touch my lips to hers, lest it 
bruise her fragility, a fragility so extreme it seems 
scarcely equal to support the lightness flowing within 
her hidden veins. And to think that thus is she— only 
in order that I may make her accord more wholly to 
myself I 

"Verily to me alone is given the realization of the 
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dreanii conscious or unconscious, existing in every 
g^eat passion of love — ^the dream of the two in one: 
to be absorbed and to absorb, to create and to cancel, 
to enkindle and to extinguish, to give all and to take 
all ; the creator and the created, the demand and the 
response, the cry and the echo, — ^the two in one, 
through whose impartation the life is both united 
and doubled: two minds with the same thought, 
two hearts with the same emotion, two bodies with 
the same thrills — ^is not that the desideratum of all 
the great passions of love ? 

"In order for you to appreciate how truly this is 
to be realized in my love, there are many other 
things requisite for you to understand ; things diffi- 
cult or impossible for me to communicate at present 
since they pertain to her existence antedatory to our 
meeting. I only want you to know so much of it 
as will convince you of how completely she incar- 
nates my ideal, an ideal whose essential qualifica- 
tions I once considered beyond my wildest con- 
jecture to even define. Ay, it seems now that her past 
was uniquely and providentially arranged to preserve 
her for me in that hitherto unknown rarity of truth — 
the perfected whole of body, mind and soul — ^which was 
the precis of my insensate requirement. Hidden up 
here in the bleak, chaste, silent solitudes of the 
North, living in a troglodytic existence, wherein no 
outer influence has ever intruded, she has awaited 
me all through that sweet, pallid Icntour — ^her life- 
time — developing into the spotless bloom, the white 
finesse of my Othello-like craving. Absolutely una- 
ware of human life, the life of the world — ^for those 
environing her were no more than cenotaphic shades 
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of humans, sealed as to death within the walls of 
a hecatomb— she is utterly ignorant of every wile, 
guise, manner, activity, artifice, pretense and men- 
dacity — ^known to all other woman kind. 

''Indeed, mon cher, it seems to-day that if I were 
to attempt to describe to you her personality I could 
only do so by speaking of one thing as symbolic 
of her, the index, as it were, to all that personifies 
her, the one thing — ^whiteness. There seems nothing 
else to fasten upon as so distinctive of her entire 
being as that. Ay, whiteness, the natal whiteness 
of a thing which has encountered no external breath 
or touch— characterizes her body and soul. Often 
before I have told you that I demanded, above all, 
purity of the one I could love ; purity, altho not that 
generally believed to be such — ^the innocence of a 
young girl ; which to me as you know merely signifies 
immaturity, the sheer colorlessness of an aborted 
being, the palling blank of limitations incurred from 
others — no, not that; but some other purity I re- 
quired, one that I could scarce define, but which I 
have now found supremely manifest in her, that of 
the pristine, virgin candor of an unbreathed-upon, 
unrevealed and yet full-blossomed being: integrate 
and manifold as an unopened bud, yet complete and 
copious as the wide-flung strophes of petals. Thus 
is she ; and ah, so white ! as if indeed this flower of 
herself had never sucked its moisture from the earth, 
nor opened to the lusters of the sun. 

"In truth, I see I have happened upon a felicitous 
word by which I can signify her to you — that of 
whiteness ; for you, the artist, can really conceive of 
her in her entirety by reflecting upon just how that 
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color is understood in art's technology of colors ; for 
therein, as you know, white is white, not because of 
lack of color, but because it possesses all colors. It 
absorbs ever3rthing, hence contains everything; im- 
bedded in it is every potential, every possibility for 
development. Now do you understand? Such is 
the purity I have found in her. 

"I am enraptured with the whiteness of her be- 
ing, because I know that I can conjure forth from 
it whatsoever I will. It holds all things in its quies- 
cence; it is full as with the beauties and truths of 
some cosmic palette. She is a tissue of unconscious 
forces, a negative rich with unseen images, inert 
qualities and passive strengths. She is chaste, be- 
cause she does not know her senses. She is good, 
because no evil has ever reached her. She is gentle, 
because she has felt no hardness; she is soft and 
plastic, because she has encountered no hurt. Will- 
less, with the consistency of both a statue and a 
vine, she accepts the support of my life for her life. 

"The whiteness of a woman's soul, how mar- 
velous! What a clarion call to life — ^to know that I 
can make live in it whatsoever I will ! And what shall 
I choose to live ? What predominance shall I select 
to reign? What emotion shall I first make known 
to her? What idea shall I instal in her most power- 
fully? What profound quality shall I elect as the 
regent amid such opulence? I know that at my bid- 
ding, through my volition, I can make any mani- 
festation spring from her. I can make of her what- 
soever I desire. I can mold her into concordance 
with every arbitrary demand of my heart, can con- 
form her to every idiosyncrasy of my intellect. Was 
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it ever before gfranted to man to win such fulfilment 
of his love and of his nature? ... I shall behold 
myself in her ! — and therein lies all of love, of sex, of 
art, of religion— of every passion, human or divine, 
known to mankind. 

"She has indeed inspired the creative self in me, 
for I, now, like an artist, can preside over the effects 
of my creating — in every shade and grade of its de- 
velopment. And ah, when it is completed — ^how per- 
fect will be our union ! 

"And even tho she be so pale and fragile that 
there may yet come pangs of threat within my bliss, 
lest I lose her — even tho she be so white in soul 
and body that I needs must change it, perchance, 
only in making her wholly reciprocal to human love, 
and through that hold her invincibly here— even so, 
I rejoice in all these implications of a completion 
still to be attained; because I know that love, tho 
delectating wholly in the present, still must hold its 
vantage in the future, — else it suffers. Antipathetic 
to the past — because only the past has ever been its 
executioner — love must be in perfect sympathy with 
the future, for the present is sufficing to us only in 
proportion as the future is empowered to prolong, 
repeat, corroborate, or augment its values.** 
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CHAPTER X 

"So every spirit, as it is more pure. 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light. 
So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight. 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight 
For, of the soul, the body form doth take. 

For soul is form, and doth the body make." 

— Spenser. 

AFTER an interval of silence, the following letter 
arrived : 

"'Man cher: — As you will observe by the post- 
mark, we are now at a small seacoast village 
upon the shores of Brittany; and settled here to 
remain until we come to Paris. When that will be, 
I can not say ; but at least it can not transpire until, 
as I wrote you before, she is prepared for the g^cat 
change in her life, and certain vestiges of that pe- 
culiar past in which she was so long immersed have 
been eliminated. 

"I have chosen this locality, because I considered 
the place particularly salubrious, and propitious to 
her health. In comparison to the North of her for- 
mer demesne, the air is indeed mild and balmy, and 
the sunlight — ^altho no stronger than a blush of 
moonlight — a pallid ruddiness, is vivifying. 

"Every day she appears to be gfrowing a trifle 
stronger. No slightest gradation of change, you 
may be sure, escapes my vigilant attention. Never 
before had invalid, servitor so observant, so zealously 
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devoted as I. She is like a vial of glass, in which 
I watch for the mounting of the tides of life. I 
desire to see in her all those mere earthly things 
which alone are meaningless to us, but which, when 
serving as an insurance against the flitting away of 
the precious spiritual things of our deepest cravings, — 
become of inestimable worth. As I watch for the 
deepening in her of these tides of life, it makes the 
most ordinary things become portentous. Behold 
the change in me — the one who in the past was wont 
to despise the ordinary and trifles I But now the 
slightest, the most trifling symptom of an increased 
vitality in her fills me with delight unspeakable. She 
swells the tiniest circle to infinity. . . . And how many 
circles yet to come, how many circumstantial grades 
of life still to welcome — ^before all, she and our 
union, is merged into its ultimate whole I 

"I live for this. Sighing for that future of com- 
pletion. For until then, that my possession of her 
is precarious — there's no denying. Sometimes mis- 
givings again pierce my soul — in the very midst of 
its fondest raptures. Altho rarely; for I am more 
and more pacified as I seem to perceive in her daily 
an almost imperceptible change. For one thing her 
former lassitude is departing. When she was really 
ill, there was a drooping listlessness, an inimitable 
hebetude about her, seeming to weigh upon her like 
unto some vast cloy of her own too celestial sweet- 
ness. Nothing seemed possest of the power to re- 
lieve, perturb or alter this. Always was she as tho 
weighed down by this something — ^like an invisible 
gravity. It disquieted me, in spite of the fact that 
I adored all the little tranquil malleable ways with 
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which it imbued her. Indeed, I can not tell you how 
inexpressibly I adore all her strange little ways — her 
silepce, her indifference, her mute absorptions, her 
mysterious little virginal concentrate airs; for they 
are all part of that whiteness of hers — ^which insures 
my absolute and monarchical possession. 

"As I said, we are here preparatory to our coming 
to Paris, altho many things — ^which I can not as yet 
explain — will determine the date of our departure. 
I am quite willing, you may be sure, to postpone it 
indefinitely. For this present seclusion of ours gives 
me an exclusive dominion of her which I am reluc- 
tant to share with any portion of the urban crowds. 
Nothing could surpass these halcyon days in which 
she is most exclusively my own. 

"I have selected this out-of-the-way Breton vil- 
lage for our temporary habitation, because here we 
are unnoticed, utterly disregarded, in fact. We are 
living in a small inn — it hardly merits that name — 
where none from the great world beyond intrude, 
save an occasional itinerant vender or traveling 
priest. Nothing else — ^but the sparse peasant popula- 
tion and the wide sands and the horizontal sea. 

"We have formed the habit of taking daily walks 
upon the sands. Through the briny air the sunlight 
percolates with so much more warmth than that to 
which she has been accustomed in the North, that at 
first she said it was like a burning blow. Not ex- 
actly using those words — ^she has so few, and is so 
hesitant in her employment of them — ^but in her 
own little way she exprest this to me. And I told 
her that the sunlight was to be to her similar to the 
blows of Perseus liberating her like an Antigone 
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from the bleak immolating rocks of her previous 
destiny. 

"Since then I have observed that she is more 
interested in the sunlight Perhaps this is even 
more than interest. It is difficult as yet to know 
the extent of her feelings and thoughts, because she 
does not certify to them through the verbal expres- 
sions so fluent in others. For such a lengthy period 
she was habituated to unbroken silence, and an in- 
tractable passivity — that now that she may speak — 
it is like learning a new language to her. Yet invo- 
lute in her, is the uttermost of eloquence. Hence, the 
faintest gesture or murmur or inflection from her is 
by far more expressive to me than any amount of 
verbiage would serve from another. Because I 
know that expression does not serve her as it does 
others, to juggle with or conceal truth, but is instead 
simply artlessly and absolutely — ^the truth. 

"I really believe that she cares more for the sun- 
light than for anything else she has yet become 
aware of in her new life. She sits in it quietly, 
silently, motionlessly for hours. Hours in which 
she seems to be savoring it through every pore. 
Even from its violent glares she is now unshrinking ; 
and stands in the very midst of them, fearless as 
some statue whose whiteness is deflant of all ele- 
ments to reveal aught upon it but its own whiteness. 

"Upon our walks out upon the sands I love to 
watch the salt winds, as they sometimes blow about 
her, seeming just to miss extinguishing her; — ^since 
her life at present is comparable to nothing more 
than to some pale flickering flame encased within 
thinnest porcelain which any breath might vanquish. 
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And I love, too, to watch, out there in the open, how 
the clouds cast little shadows upon her face, like 
little velvet puffs polishing it to a brighter white- 
ness ; for her whiteness, Gaspard, does appear to be 
growing brighter as tho her veins were imbibing 
some of the sunlight in which she likes to sit im- 
mersed for hours. 

"But to-day, mon cher, I have resolved to write 
you — and I suppose you will be gratified to learn this, 
to write you less of my love and of myself, and more 
of her; more of her, as she would appear to you — 
an entity distinct, impersonal, from me. 

"I would like to describe her to you, but she is 
so different from any woman you have ever seen, 
heard of, or known that I doubt if my words can 
portray her but imperfectly. There are many diffi- 
culties in undertaking such a description; neverthe- 
less I shall attempt it. The first thing, I believe, 
essential in describing a woman is to relate her age. 
And here at the very outset I am baffled. I can not 
inform you of that detail, for the efficient reason that 
I do not know it myself, and neither does she— else 
she would tell me. The universal lie of woman- 
kind anent age, could not dwell in her. Her igno- 
rance of it occurs, as do most of the particulars about 
her, because of that singular past, upon which I do not 
care to dwell nor, as yet, explain. 

"The next thing to pronounce upon is her beauty. 
And as I am now trying to assume the impersonal 
view this too defies my judgement. I do not know 
whether she is beautiful according to the established 
esthetic canons, or the idiosyncratic standards of 
others. But I do know that beauty, first of all, must 
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be organic, and that this — in its prime fundamental 
elements — she possesses. It is as if she held all the 
pure rudiments upon which others amplify and de- 
flect, implant and erase, according to the individual 
dictates of taste, — before they pronounce it beauty. 
But there is a homogeneity about her beauty which 
proves to me, conclusively, that it is indeed the sim- 
ple parallelism structured upon the truth of the soul, 
therefore, I declare it to be the supreme, the perfect 
beauty. I know it — ^altho the taste of others is so 
vitiated by the long adulteration of purities and the 
absolute concealment or extinction of the soul that 
I do not know how they would judge her. I sup- 
pose by most she would be considered too tenuous, 
too immobile, too unsentient, — ^but these are the ones 
who would cavil at a statue's perfection because it 
had no warmth. They know not the pure elements 
of perfection. 

"I recall that one of the great philosophers, after 
reflecting profoundly upon this subject, has stated 
beauty to be 'La ferfection rendu sensible/ Well, 
she is already perfection, but if perfection must 
also be imbued with sensibility, in order for 
it to attain to all other standards of beauty, then 
that, too, she can possess; possess through me! — 
eventually, if I so desire. As I told you, I can make 
her as I will. I can make her sentient, expressive, 
of vivacious grace and animation; can give vehe- 
mence to her fragility, fulness to her dearth, mobility 
to her languor, rapture to her repose, fever to her 
famine, — can pour throbbing lavas of molten rubies 
into those veins through which now slips the faint- 
est deliquescence of crystal — if I so desire. 
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''But I do not know that I do so desire, except 
to such degree as will filiate her wholly to life, and 
thus maintain in her the sweet equilibrium 'twixt 
soul and body, subtracting from neither, but em- 
bellishing both, through their secure oneness. To 
me, even now, while there still remains so much 
intensification of life in her to be gratefully received 
— she is beautiful, with a peerless, absolute beauty 
— all as the simple flowing lineage from her perfect 
soul. I adore, to idolatry, everything pertaining to 
her, to her just as she is ; in all her delicate supine 
being; her lax, listless attitudes, all her pale, eery 
large-eyed mysterious caste of beauty. 

"This, doubtless, denotes that love is but a partial and 
arbitrary mode of apprehension, and that each individ- 
ual nature is only capable of one supreme and idios3m- 
cratic admiration. Or perchance I am mistaken, 
and her beauty is one to be universally recognized? 
Verily, this forms an interesting and absorbing 
question, whose solution makes no difference to me 
whatsoever, since she is all that I required as the 
complement, the correlative, the fulfilment of my- 
self. 

"Well, I began to give you a circumstantial ac- 
count of her appearance, and must adhere to that. 

"Bien: she possesses the classical qualities of 
beauty — symmetry and precision of feature, con- 
tours, etc. — ^for what else could be the unaberrant 
outlines of the true soul? But now, when it comes 
to enumerating other items of her appearance, again 
I am puzzled as to how to describe them to you. 
For after the age, the next requisite in the detailed 
description of a woman, is to say whether she is 
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blonde or brunette — ^and this, too, I can not say, 
since as yet I have not myself decided upon this 
point. 

"Now you are wholly mystified, I dare say; 
and I can only repeat that there must remain for 
you many mystifying things about her, for a time, 
until I have revealed to you that peculiar past of 
hers, from which they have all emanated. Only the 
present can I fully disclose to you, and what now 
seems inexplicable and unbelievable, — remember, will 
some day be clear. Really tho, there are certain 
points about her appearance which are almost insu- 
perable in describing even her present mien. For 
instance, I can not say whether she is blonde or 
brunette, simply because that can only be deter- 
mined by one item, — her hair ; and that, as yet, I have 
not seen. 

"Oh, now I am sure you will think me mad, 
or that I am weaving some fantasy for your 
bewilderment; nevertheless it is true, I do not yet 
know the color of her hair, because — and associate 
this with her illness, if you so choose — ^because in 
her past she was denuded of it, and it has not yet 
reappeared, altho 'tis but a temporary disfigurement, 
which has no greater consequence than to necessi- 
tate her concealing herself a while longer within the 
enswathing folds of a veil. Voila, how can I regale 
you with a circumstantial account of her when this 
entails the omission of one of the chief items of per- 
sonal appearance, — ^the color of the hair? And the 
reason that this point leaves signally undetermina- 
ble that question, — ^as to whether she is blonde or 
brunette in the typifying categories — ^is because 
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some things about her denote so strongly that she 
is the fairest of blondes, while others denote her 
just as strikingly as brunette. Par example, the 
fairness of her flesh, its bloodless white, undoubt- 
edly proclaims her as blonde, while at the same time 
she possesses the darkest brows and lashes and eyes 
that I have ever beheld. Alors, which is she? 
Only the crown of her dear form — ^her hair— can 
prove. 

"When I conjecture as to its color I am certain that 
it can be naught but fair ; for what else could coro- 
nate that pastelic lath of whiteness — ^her form? 
Until I regard her eyes, and then am at once amazed 
by their contrast amid that pallor. Her eyes — ^nevcr 
do I encounter them, but what they startle me 
afresh, as with spheres of knowledge still to be 
divined. In fact, I believe that her entire claim to 
a supreme indomitable beauty — ^to the beauty that 
all mankind will thrillingly acclaim — ^must reside 
therein, in a totalized essence. Strange to say, I 
have never yet thoroughly probed, nor understood, 
nor mastered the phenomena of her eyes, simply be- 
cause she is so diffident, so apathetic, so strangely 
timorous, in the novelty of her new life that she is 
most reticent of her glances and keeps her eyes 
almost habitually downcast. 

"However, I continually marvel at their darkness 
and am struck afresh each time I meet them by the 
exquisiteness of their contrast against her pallor. 
And their darkness is still further enhanced by the 
leng^ of her lashes, a prodigious length, issuing 
from the deep lids that clothe them above and be- 
low, casting over the iris — shadows ; shadows striking 
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and profound as those cast by the visor in De 
Angelo's esquestrian statue. Can you gather any 
inkling of their effect from this detailment? Fre- 
quently, in order to ascertain just how dark they 
are, I have entreated her to lift those shy and down- 
cast lids and to gaze within my gaze, — fully, freely, 
deeply. But invariably this overwhelms her with 
confusion, confusion utterly unlike coquetry, with 
which you might confound it, knowing others and 
not knowing her in her simplicity — ^but, nay, with 
her 'tis a confusion which betokens itself merely by 
her averting them all the more, with such a soft 
earnestness, with such a cool implacability that there 
seems against it no revocation. 

"Only in moments of her distraction have I sur- 
prized their full gaze ; and then, alas ! I am so trans- 
ported by their candor that I am unable to dissipate 
the spell upon me sufficiently to analyze them. I 
but recognize that they are dark, so fathomlessly, 
so unutterably dark, that they seem as tho they must 
be somehow exotic to the rest of her; an impres- 
sion, distinctive, peculiar, outrS; and yet oddly 
enough convincing me that her claim to an unri- 
valed beauty — beauty that all can see, resides 
therein. It is singular how a woman of the North 
and one whose veins seem filled with but the slowest 
streams of crystal, could possess eyes so dark that 
they are as tho indigenous to some other clime — to 
the torrid ebonies of the South, in fact. In but one 
way do they indicate the North, and thus : tho her eyes 
are dark, yet they are as tho frozen in their color; 
as if, indeed, they represent one influence set 
against another, the force of one clime riveted by 
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the force of another; consanguinous to the South in 
color, acclimatized by the North in expression ; — ^I can 
best describe their unique character by simply com- 
paring them to this duality which I have glimpsed 
from them in certain deep, quiet, fixt looks that, 
from time to time, have surprizingly and unexpect- 
edly revealed themselves to me beneath their long and 
slumberous lids. 

"How futile are words! I am frustrated even 
before the attempted description of her eyes, and 
must beg you to attribute my ineptitude to the fact 
that, as yet, my sight has not wholly possest her 
own. As I said before, that is the only reservation 
she still holds from me. Yet I am not exigent be- 
fore any of her strange little untrammeled ways. 
They are all part of that gradual unfolding of 
herself — the cyclorama of a divine self into a human 
one — for the full sun of my love to pour upon. For 
this I can only await, with indrawn breath of wor- 
ship, in the duress of hope, care and patience. 

"Ah, when will that day of completion be at- 
tained! 

"Ah, then, indeed, shall I forego all this lag- 
gard errancy of hope, care, and patience, and recom- 
pense myself most amply, prodigally, and rapaciously 
with that culminate self — ^in which I shall no longer 
brook the slightest reservation. That day of com- 
pletion — that day of our union ! I dare not think 
upon it, for fear it hasten me too greatly in this task 
of converting an angel into a woman, and — ^making 
my touch too urgent — ^affright away the soul before 
it is thoroughly sensualized within the body. . . . Let 
me, then, reflect only upon the preludes, the ex- 
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quisite, intoxicating preludes, with which I must 
now restrain and suffice myself. 

"The preludes : First her fragility must depart. Then 
I shall seek out the sleeping senses; the lair of every 
secret thought and feeling shall be ravaged ; every in- 
stinct shall be uncoiled from its repose. All the phys- 
ical consciousness, I shall stir by playing upon the 
spiritual core until it learns to quicken from the waves 
I shall have the art to perturb, foment or quell. I shall 
make her heart leap at my approach and fall at my 
departure. I shall imbue her with all the little in- 
centives and impulses and appeals of life; I shall 
teach her eyes to weep and her mouth to laugh ; I 
shall make her limbs — ^languishing now in the len- 
tour of her blood — luxurious from its new insur- 
gence. My breath shall fill her and pulse out her 
cheeks to fulness, cheeks now delicately concave as 
two fallen petals; I shall search in every vein and 
fiber, and if finding in them any remnant of cold — 
hanging like stalactites from her cavernous past — 
will break and crush and convert them into warmest 
wine for my insatiate quaffing ; I shall make her face 
pulse between my two hands ; I shall make her eye- 
lids close and then expand; I shall make her thrill 
or shudder or infiame ; I shall ripen her lips as the 
sun ripens, ruddying with their heart's deepest 
throb two rounding grapes; and then when ready 
for my kiss, I shall fever them still more, to greedy 
curls, by kissing her only upon her pale throat. Her 
lips shall be rendered voraciously maddened for me 
as are mine — through their lifelong groping — ^mad- 
dened for her ; and then, ah, then at last — I shall kiss 
her! 
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"Mon Dieu, how I shall kiss herl With my kiss 
I shall deaden her soul that it may live wholly in 
her body! With my kiss I shall make her live in 
blushes the color of my hungering lips ! With my 
kiss shall be lost and gained and confused all- 
body and soul, man and woman — in One: the undis- 
tinguishable, inseparable, beatified one of a blest hu- 
man love! 

"Ah, Gaspard, is it not strange, all surpassing 
strange, that I have never longed for anything but 
the soul ; and now that I am given it, can not feel 
secure of its possession save by holding, caressing 
and uniting it with the body?" 
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CHAPTER XI 

"// / think of your soul, I ue 
Your body's beauty; and then 
I pray to your body again, 
And your soul answers me; 
So to possess you whole. 
Two-fold, ever the same. 
Come to me light or Hame, 
Come to me body or soul!*' 

— ^Arthur Symons. 

A FORTNIGHT later Gaspard received another letter 
J^j^ from Monsieur: 

*'Mon Cher: — My happiness, like a rare gem, every 
day shows new phases which, like facets, all belong 
to the same nucleus. 

"We have just returned from our diurnal walk 
upon the sands; and my thought is lingering over 
an incident occurring there; remarkable to me, 
merely as the first time that I have ever succeeded 
in engaging her interest in an impersonal theme. 
Altho the past is eliminated from our conversation, 
and we dwell exclusively upon the present and the 
future, yet I have never awakened her into any real 
participation or interest in the plans and projects 
of our future until to-day. 

"Have you ever heard of that Breton legend about 
the peasants who, once in the long ago, beheld from 
these very shores, upon the crest of the sea-waves, — 
the vision of a supernal city which they named Is, 
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and from which Paris subsequently derived its 
name? Well, upon our walk to-day, I happened to 
recall the legend and told her of it, and — ^according 
to the universal procedure of lovers who wrest their 
pastimes from any bagatelle which can nourish the 
sense of mutuality — I pretended that we could still 
see the city, out yonder upon the waves, and seized 
the opportunity of describing it to her as Paris, our 
future home. I pointed out its domes, steeples, 
minarets, facades, grandest monuments and teem- 
ing thoroughfares, and all the traffic and tumult in 
that humming apiary — of the struggles and activities 
of the crowds. 

"For the first time in her life she heard of the 
crowds. She had never seen a city nor anything re- 
sembling or denoting the life of the crowds; and so 
new was it to her that it was fairly incomprehensible 
— until I further elucidated it, warming with my theme, 
as I always do, and rendering it far more fascinating 
than it deserved to be presented, — only in order to sus- 
tain that interest which I recognized as being more 
direct and intent than she had ever yet betrayed. 

"After lengthily depicting Paris with charms with 
which I had never before imbued it, I looked down at 
her — she is that dear height just reaching to my shoul- 
ders — I looked down to apprize myself of the extent of 
her interest. Judge of my feelings when I tell you that 
upon her was a vivid effect — from my words ; her deli- 
cate nostrils were slightly palpitant, her mouth was 
apart, making the underlip appear somewhat fuller than 
I had previously observed it to be, her large ejres 
were opened and gazing, widely, — ^afar off into the 
boundless distance, her little ear was leaning closer 
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to me, like the cavity of a sea-shell, catching every 
whisper to hold it within its own inner harmony. 
I exclaimed in delight : 

'^ 'Oh, my beloved, if you can be interested in that 
life of the crowds, how you will transfigure all its 
aspects to me. Paris partakes of a new light seen 
through your eyes/ 

"And I went on telling her more of the future she 
would experience there — as my bride — when ready 
to enter the new prospects. Of how she was des- 
tined to become historic, through the rare beauty 
she possest, a beauty which none in the life of the 
crowds had as yet beheld — since it was the beauty 
of the soul. But at this she would listen to me no 
longer, relapsing into her habitual apathy, even for- 
bidding me with a little gesture — expressive of com- 
plete indifference — to speak further of it. For, 
strange to say — in fact, I believe it to be the 
strangest of all the sweet strange things about her 
is this: she does not like for me to make any men- 
tion of her beauty. The reason for this she gives 
—every day she is learning more facility in expres- 
sion — is that she does not believe she possesses it, 
and that what I perceive in her is only because of 
my own eyes of love. A singular little fancy, which 
represents the only subject upon which she remains 
of an independent opinion; so positively convinced, 
in fact, that it seems interwoven within her very 
mental texture. But being novel and quaint, it 
affords me amusement and makes me reluctant to 
dispel it. Besides, I understand that it, too, is a 
peculiarity which has very naturally issued from the 
vicissitudes of her past. For — I will tell you this*- 
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in the past she has never looked within a mirror. 
And now — ^that she is free to do so — she will not. 
I consider this may be because of the tenacity of 
habits upon her — so slowly does she relinquish the 
distinguishing marks of that past — ^but she declares 
that this antipathy to mirrors is fairly rooted in 
her, because she does not believe that she is beau- 
tiful, fears to discover the truth of her belief, and 
thinks to avert it by seeing herself solely through my 
eyes — the eyes of love. A charming fancy upon her 
part, which I am fain to cherish for a while. . . . What 
would a Parisienne think of a woman who shunned 
seeing her own likeness in a mirror? Doubtless 
would disbelieve in the existence of such an eccen- 
tric. It is but another token of her utter unlikeness 
to the rest of human kind. And is precious to me 
as contributing to create that pure, untouched su- 
pramundane consciousness in her — which, is my 
intent, shall be marked by nothing save the entire 
signilia of myself. Perhaps even a mirror might 
arouse my jealousy; hence, I must surely cherish 
this illusion of hers. You know what an Othello 
I am. It is possible that even an inanimate object 
might disturb my felicity; if it attracted much of 
her attention, or could affect her consciousness in 
any way. I am resolved that nothing shall reach 
her except through me — through my instigation and 
volition. Only I shall bestir that calm riveted con- 
sciousness and awaken in it all the desires, interests, 
appeals, and perturbations of self-knowledge. 

"The only thing now lacking in my happiness is 
to feel that it is more secure. As it deepens, my 
anxiety, too, does of late appear to grow. I am 
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becoming impatient for her invigoration to be more 
rapid. It seems all too slow. I can not brook the 
slightest peril of her fading away; and sometimes 
now, when the persistence of her white attenuation 
strikes me, — it turns all the thrills of delight into sud- 
den shivers of alarm. Encore, the more happiness 
one has the more craven they become before pain. 
I can support nothing lacking — now that I possess 
so much. And the ultimates — so slowly ensuing — 
to crown my love, are becoming all exaggerated 
through their delay. For instance, I feel now that 
I want her beauty to be more humanly evident, and 
am less satisfied with it being divinely so. I want 
it to triumph through the test of every canonical 
requirement, and realize that it will do so only when 
it has that touch of vivification upon it, which will 
reveal her as completely in body as she is now re- 
vealed in soul. 

''As long as I feel that this is wanting in 
her, it is assuming the proportions of a defect. 
For it is the only thing that makes me sometimes 
hesitate and wonder if she would be considered 
beautiful by any one save me. I scan her lineaments 
and every contour, and can not perceive that aught 
is lacking to achieve that beauty against which none 
can cavil save the unsubstantiality which still per- 
meates them too strikingly, troubling one with a 
vague desire to complete. Surely nothing is lack- 
ing but some stronger touch of life upon her per- 
fection, — and I become increasingly exigent that she 
possess this likewise. Tho personally I adore every 
idios)mcrasy about her, yet always I find in my adora- 
tion that sting — that they are the very things which 
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must be obviated if I am to feel secure of her in this 
earthly life. 

''She is slender as a wand, her flanks are soft 
and straight as two folded palms, her gestures seem 
to pause even as they move, and her eyes are so covert 
beneath their lashes and so chary of their glances that 
it is as if their drooping lids fatigued them; and to 
make her respond wholly to me, to make her even look 
wholly at me, — all this delicacy must be surcharged 
with life. I would not change a contour or a line ; but 
only vitalizing it, make all evident which now seems 
somehow illusory. 

"My only antidote against my misgivings is the in- 
creasing testimony of her love. 

"Gaspard, as you know, it is as vital, as indomita- 
ble, as inexorable a need of mine to be loved as to 
love; — and in her I am now gaining that increasing 
testimony, unequivocally, every day. Already I 
know she loves me; and that the intensity of her 
love will deepen also with the vitalization of her 
being; that too, the life-touch will crown. I know 
that, then, she will love me with a love surpassing 
that of mortal woman, for it will embrace the love 
of a Galatea, of a Virginia, and of a Eurydice all in 
one. For did I not find her dead to life as a Gala- 
tea? Was she not as virgin pure as Virginia? And 
did I not wrest her from the shades as was Eury- 
dice? She owes all to me — and she will realize it as 
she realizes her life, and will love me as none was ever 
loved before. . . . Even now I know she loves me 
as no other woman has ever loved. I have its assur- 
ance, altho she has had no human experience to 
teach her the expressions of love or, in fact, of any 
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emotion. But I know it, because every day, every 
hour, I look deep into her eyes — which she drops 
before the fervor of my gaze — ^and I ask her again 
and again, 'Do you love me?' And to this, always 
and always, she gives the same response in the same 
way with the same intonation, and same little down- 
ward inflection of her voice suggesting finality, — 'I 
love you.' " 

"Like an echo she repeats my words. Like a child 
she learns the language I give her. Unquestioning 
she accepts everything from me, absorbing all with 
a blind and perfect trust. Therefore when she says 
"I love you," I can not but believe it as simply, 
unreservedly and unconditionally as it is said. For 
within her are no memories, nor coquetries, nor arti- 
fices, nor subterfuges, nor knowledge of others; — 
which could possibly weaken or modify the signifi- 
cance of those simple intoxicating words, 'I love 
you.' 

"Oh, Gaspard, I am loved as I love ! 

"Unerring, indeed, was that instinct which told 
me that no woman could love in the masquerading 
world in which I have hitherto dwelt, the world of 
deceptions, pretenses, simulations, of bodies that are 
but the galvanized masks for the souls that have fled. 

"Ah, no; none can love save she — ^she who has the 
soul of the veiled woman." 
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CHAPTER XII 

"Oh Love! Let this my lad^s picture glow 
. Under my hand to praise her name and show 
Even of her inner self the perfect whole; 
That he who seeks her beauty's furthest goal. 
Beyond the light that the sweet glances throw 
And refluent wave of the sweet smile, may 
. know 

The very sky and sea-line of her soul." 

— 'ROSSBTTI. 

SOMETIME afterward this letter arrived for Gas- 
pard: 

"Mon Cher: — Every day marks the aggrandize- 
ment of my bliss. At last I have lost all fears of 
her dissolution — of her fading away upon the wings 
of her own angelicity. She is a living woman I 

"Indivisible in substance and spirit, and all vivi- 
fied! . . . Her flesh, which once appeared so 
diaphanous, now appears compact in its delicacy. 
She even appears to have gained a certain muscu- 
larity — similar to that of some creature without 
bones, but made of flesh, vibrant flesh, seeming like 
pads as she moves so deftly, with such thrilling 
paces and pauses of her light feet, which rest upon 
the ground as tho provisionally,— only partially de- 
cided to alight, with an immediate vantage still in 
the skies. Another thing notable in her is that all 
through the white pallor of her body is now spread 
a glancing savor, like unto the lambent glow of 
veins. These are the unmistakable signs of a per- 
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manent restoration to life and health. And yet I 
possess still other evidence more fortifying and 
transporting: 

"I have found that my hands can touch her and 
find her warm to their touch ; that my every thought 
and feeling is awakening response in her; that — as 
I have even dared to press my lips against her flesh 
— I have seen her dear blood mark the kissed place ; 
that my clasp has ventured to engirdle her waist and 
found it resilient; that my heart has rested a mo- 
ment against hers, and found it could strike from 
it» beat by beat ; that my mouth has dared to breathe 
against her own and found it fulsome with its own 
sweet breath ; that all her consciousness has begun 
to pulse and thrill and live in reciprocity to my will 
to live ; and thus I know that she is, at last, — a living 
woman. Death has been cheated, defied, vanquished 
by love 1 Oh, zenith of beatitudes ! 

"And now, Gaspard, with my every fear allayed 
— there has come a time when another desire has 
presented itself to me, the desire to substantiate 
her still more through another mode — ^whose idea 
occurred to me yesterday — to perpetuate her life 
through your art, Gaspard, now that it has been 
materialized by my love. I have made her sem- 
blance that of a living woman, and now I want you 
to make it an immortal one. 

"Ah, I can imagine your surprize unless — ^unlike 
me — ^with foresight from your unimpassioned 
thought, you have seen this finale from the very 
beginning of my discovery of our mutual ideal — the 
Veiled Woman. For in our memorable evening collo- 
quy — ^you profest your inability to paint any living 
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w.oman save she with a soul, just as I prof est my 
inability to love any one save she. Never did we hope 
to discover her ; but the incredible fortuity of a benefi- 
cent fate has revealed her ; and now I am going to give 
her to you for that perfect subject which you cher- 
ished no more hope of finding than did I before our 
fated meeting. I myself did not realize how your art 
was to figure in my romance until yesterday, when hail- 
ing that transfigured vision of her — as a living 
woman! — ^the idea struck me that you alone could 
eternalize it by reproducing it upon canvas in a 
literal depiction, immune against all sacrilege of 
death or time. 

"Never have I so fully appreciated the divine pre- 
rogative of your art, Gaspard, until now, as I recog- 
nize that it can do for her that which even my love 
is unequal to achieve. You alone can rivet in im- 
perishability upon canvas — ^that soul shining visibly 
through its body — in a perfection for which your 
own fulfilled self has equipped you. It seems super- 
erogatory to tell you — for surely you already realize 
it — that this will be your masterpiece, and one 
epochal and surpassing even beyond our wildest 
dreams — all the hitherto known achievements of man- 
kind. For did we ever harbor the hope of finding 
the veiled woman? No; and, therefore, thought you 
must needs construe the form of a soul from the 
beauty and truth within your own selfhood. 

"Yet the impossible has occurred. She is found ; and 
is destined to be the supreme fulfilment of your art 
even as she has been that of my love. 

"My certitude in this is grounded upon the knowl- 
edge that under any circumstances you would 
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achieve this glory — simply by painting her as she 
is. In her there are no complexities, no obscurities, 
no lacunes, — for you to obviate through yourself. 
Paint her just as she is — ^the Soul — and you will 
achieve everything. 

"Gaspard, I had no idea how simple was the soul 
until I found it. When untouched by the world, and 
its protecting veil is lifted, — it is wholly revealed. The 
soul has no secrets. It is not the Sphinx men have 
imagined it to be for ages. It is clear as light, un- 
deniable as truth, and inspiring as beauty. I want you 
to transcribe it — just as it is — so manifest in her form 
— ^in a genuine likeness, a perfect life4ikeness, now 
that she is indeed a living woman. 

"With such a likeness of her — ^always mine — ^how 
can I fear any future contingencies of fate? How can 
I again dread that she fade away while before me re- 
mains her immutable likeness ? So desirous do I grow 
to possess this, and to behold the greatness of this 
picture ! — ^that really it renders me impatient to return 
to Paris and have it beg^n at once. Rest assured 
I shall do so just as soon as she is sufficiently strong 
to hazard the journey. You must paint her portrait 
during these ensuing months, while our marriage 
will still remain unknown, therefore enabling you to 
catch and to rivet upon canvas all her ineffable, 
ultra-terrestrial charm — ^untouched by any gaze of 
others, or by any influence of the crowds. 

"She shall remain veiled until the portrait is com- 
pleted. Each day she will come to your studio con- 
cealed by this veil which you can be the first to 
lift — according to your mad Arabian requirement — 
to behold her Beauty, even as I have been the first to* 
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lift it — according to my mad lover requirement — to 
behold her Tru A. 

''I have endeavored to give yon some conception 
of her appearance, and as soon as I had done so 
realized that she was, by me, indescribable ; not be- 
cause of any uncertainty about her appearance, but 
because of my own uncertainty as to whether a lover 
was one qualified to judge this question concerning 
his beloved. That which the lover admires is in- 
variably too idiosyncratic to his own personal needs; 
the other's attributes being but the completions to 
his own defections. Therefore I realize I can not 
be the infallible judge of the distinctive elements of 
her beauty, so that, too, is reserved for your spe- 
cial seeing: my own eyes of love never having looked 
upon her with your eyes of art. 

"Gaspard, you will be the first artist to whom fate 
has ever granted a Woman with a Soul to paint ; just 
as I have been the only man to whom fate has ever 
granted her to love. 

"And, Gaspard, the most sufficing part of our real- 
ized ideal is that the soul has no veils hiding her from 
you and I. In her it is whoUy revealed. The soul has 
no secrets" 



PART III 

The Thaumaturgy 
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CHAPTER XIII 

*'All look and likeness caught from earth. 
All accident of kin and birth. 
Had passed away. There was no trace 
Of aught on that illumined face. 
Upraised beneath the rifted stone 
But of one spirit all her ovon; 
She, she herself, and only she 
Shown through her body visibly.*' 



PARIS was Still under the blight of Winter; the 
sky gray and overcast, the trees bare and 
leafless, the sun morne and cold as a frozen tear 
in an urn of adamant. Gaspard looked out of the 
windows with renewed deprecation before the pro- 
longation of these aspects. To-day was the ap- 
pointed one for Monsieur and his bride to come for 
the first time to Gaspard's studio, subsequent to 
their arrival in the city, and the artist considered 
that, according to every law of consistency, the 
same fate which was conferring such unexpected 
beneficences upon him should have brought at least 
some buoyancy or illuminant from the impending 
spring into the atmosphere of this auspicious day. 

And it seemed to reveal that his own pernicious 
mood of hibernation had not yet departed. That 
hibernation spent in the fallow state of purposeless 
meditations, of visionary reveries, and of obdurate 
preparations — ^whose feasibility some day the light 
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would fall upon. This faith he had not surrendered. 
But felt that with it he was living like one who has 
a religion without the reality of a god. Art his relig- 
ion, he had elected Beauty — ^that which is founded in 
Truth — ^as his god. Never having beheld it save in un- 
certain fragments and fugitive dreams, and yet conse- 
crating his soul and preparing his life for its eventual 
perception, — ^he was, after all, like unto all other 
devotees of religion who serve, believe in, live for, 
and worship in unalterable faith Something they 
have never seen face to face, nor defined attribute 
by attribute, nor even understood in its slightest 
evidence — a God. 

"He had discovered, indeed, that all which he sought 
dwelt nowhere — save within the soul, and that this 
must be beheld objectively for the needs of art. And 
where could he hope to thus behold it, when to his 
gaze was offered only those beings of to-day who were 
incrusted in the life of the crowds that had bereft them 
of the life of their souls ? 

Hence through the winter deeper and deeper had 
settled gloom and despair upon him, thoughts of 
suicide often entering his mind as he contemplated 
the possibility of his art denied all fulfilment, his 
life frustrate of its single aim, until at last Mon- 
sieur's letter — ^proclaiming the discovery of the im- 
possible one — reached him. 

At first Gaspard believed Monsieur was impro- 
vising some poetic fantasticality for his own diver- 
sion; until, at last, convinced of its actuality the 
full significance of it swept over him in one torren- 
tial wave that made him reel. 

The supreme occasion had at last arrived. 
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And he recognized then that the crux of his 
wretchedness had been the fear lest he might not 
acquit himself of his long indebtedness to Monsieur 
through yielding him satisfaction in some perfected 
fruit of his art ; of which, in proportion as Monsieur 
was certain, Gaspard was rendered more miserable 
through the delay that augmented its precarity. 

And now at last was open to him a way — a simple, 
felicitous way — of doing something for Monsieur 
that would discharge the prime and overwrought 
obligation which had come to prey upon his spirit 
more and more. Almost superstitiously he regarded 
the advent of this woman into their lives; the dor- 
mant fatalism of his race gripping him in a spell- 
bound confidence which made him acquiesce to the 
request of Monsieur for the portrait as he would 
bow to the edict of a master. Involved in this sim- 
ple thing was Fate — as its accomplice. Therefore he 
knew that it was destined to liberate him of his 
weight of debt. And if nothing more, that would 
suffice his spirit. With Monsieur satisfied in this 
achievement of his art, he would then be free to 
seek the Greatest — ^through another source, one toward 
which his thoughts were turning increasingly every 
day, the source of another clime, his native one of 
^un-drenched lands, where inspiration could never 
fail him ; for he still attributed the blight upon his 
creativeness to the winter's eclipse of the sun. 

Everything was in abeyance to the predominant 
desire of doing that which Monsieur had requested, — 
the portrait of the woman he adored, even the wom- 
an becoming incidental to the artist as he realized 
how all exigencies had resolved themselves to him 
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into the one simple, direct and facile task of paint- 
ing the likeness of a reality, the likeness of a living 
woman, — ^the one who had been veiled against all 
imprints from the crowds, therefore the one who could 
be wholly revealed to him. Gaspard, carefuly peru- 
sing Monsieur's rhapsodic descriptions of her, felt 
that he had derived a fuller conception of her than 
the lover had any idea of conveying through his 
perfervid characterization. It was sufficient for 
Gaspard to know that she was no fantasy, but was 
alive, in that perfect wholeness he had never hoped 
to see — z, woman whose form is a revelation of the 
soul it contains. 

He could scarcely await the hour for their arrival, 
altho within him the deep peace of strength had 
superseded the former strenuous idleness. Four 
o'clock was the appointed hour, but the day had 
already begun to decline in chill and vivid pallors 
by the time they arrived. 

At first Gaspard was so overwhelmed by the joy 
of greeting his friend that the novel presence of a 
woman beside him became insignificant in compari- 
son. He but glanced at her — ^in the moment of in- 
troduction — a figure attired in a garb which made 
her appear like some dusky moth enfolded in its 
own wings, and a face obscured by the heavy folds 
of a veil, through which he could barely discern the 
glimpse of a pair of eyes, ray-fringed as the dawn. 

Then he and Monsieur were lost a while in the 
volubility of their mutual welcome, until Monsieur's 
manner abruptly changed and he turned to her. 

"The Veiled Woman, Gaspard," he said quietly, 
with a peculiar thrill in his tone, and then lifted by the 
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hem the veil — Changing down over the swell of her 
breast, and threw it back where its voluminous folds 
fell behind her head and shoulders, — revealing her 
countenance. 

Through the limpid crepuscular light in the room, 
beneath the overhanging veil, showed forth an oval 
face with downcast eyes — ^a face pale and white with 
the whiteness of a pearl, wan and bright as lunar 
camphor against dark leafage, inanimate in a chis- 
eled perfection which seemed to hold upon it the cold 
freshness of some blade that had just completed its 
formation. 

"Have I described her at all adequately?" ex- 
claimed Monsieur. 

"Yes," rejoined Gaspard, wondering to what 
could he attribute the persistency of those lowered 
eyelids, eyelids which — ^like great, curved petals— <on- 
cealed her eyes. Not to timorousness, nor to any 
sensibility, nor to any emotion, — ^he felt certain. 

"Is she not far more beautiful that I have de- 
scribed?" 

"Yes," assented Gaspard, perfunctorily, not know- 
ing why this last admission, wrested from him to 
gratify Monsieur, made him aware of a strange 
chilled feeling, as tho he begrudged its acknowledg- 
ment. Was it not because it was premature? That 
appearance, tho so pure and clear and still, yet made 
him somehow feel that he must have more time to 
pass it through the alembic of his t^nderstanding 
before he could grasp it in the possession of the 
artist, who only portrays to the extent that he 
understands. 

He determined to iudfire her for himself nhiect- 
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ively, deprived of that aura of infinity, that circlet 
of idealism, that nimbus of their dream, which — ^he 
suddenly surmised — ^might embellish her beyond 
what she was as a mere living creature of lines, con- 
tours and color, whose vision he must transplant 
upon his canvas. 

Critically he scrutinized her. 

And saw that she was indeed as Monsieur had 
described — ^as only comparable, in her dainty, ex- 
quisite caste, to a flower. A flower in whose visible 
immateriality and argent pallor and blonde, un- 
earthly fairness was no inbreaking note of diverse 
hue save in the brows and lashes, lashes which lay 
like a dead fringe of black upon the mounds of the 
cheeks, just above where they sloped into their 
slight concave. 

"Study her all you like," cried Monsieur in his 
riant manner, "for I want you to begin the portrait 
as soon as possible." 

It then struck Gaspard as unaccountable that they 
could discuss her thus, — ^as if she were some effigy 
standing before the Areopagus of their impersonal 
judgment. . . . And yet it became accountable when 
he regarded the mute impassivity of her mien, un- 
changed by any word, as tho she were remote from 
all rapport with the ambient world. 

Was she, indeed, a soul not yet thoroughly con- 
sonant within the earthly senses? Could she see or 
hear or feel or breathe? Upon that immobile face 
was not a line indicative of thought, or feeling, or 
experience, or age. Faultless, it yet seemed to await 
in an infinity of patience, in an intractable imperturb- 
ability, some plastic awakening touch. A touch— of 
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what? For it lacked nothing, it wanted nothing, 
nothing could add to it or embellish it — ^yet it 
waited. With all the finesse of a flower, yet it 
seemed not finished. Something seemed to belong 
to it which yet was there: amiss, because it 
could not be seen. Something was there which was 
as the consummate touch, and yet was both invisible 
and unfelt. What was it? 

Her appearance, tho in the clearest outlines of 
perfection, yet was devoid of something, of a nat- 
ural something to which one has become accustomed 
through perceiving or feeling it within the presence 
of all living forms. 

A moment it perplexed Gaspard darkly. Then it 
dawned upon him that it was nothing but expression 
that she lacked. Yes, expression, — that mobile thing 
which plays over the being in imponderable waves 
like wafts from the swinging censor of a beating 
heart — distributing upon spectators those emanations 
which are recognized as the elements of personality. 

Expression is the only visible communication of 
personality. It has no other mode of being seen. 
In the fusion and the play and interplay 'twixt body 
and soul — which each being represents — ^there is 
naught from this living phenomena that can truly 
reach or communicate with another save through 
those avenues of emanation which are felt within 
their presence — as invitation or rebuttal, as dona- 
tion or indigence, as an embrace or a blow — felt but 
can only be designated as personality. 

Personality is the antennae of the soul. It effects 
every message, every expression, every truth, every 
understanding, between two. Yet since it is all that 
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aSects one from another, and since efforts are pro* 
duced only by matter, personality belongs to matter. 
Personality, then, is merely human. 

As Gaspard resolved it thus, perceiving that all 
of the effects of personality were absent from her, he 
was thrilled by the conclusion it bore, — ^that she was 
as yet more divine than human. Verily, the soul 
was not yet thoroughly habitant within its form. 

Then his trend of reflection was broken by hear- 
ing Monsieur say: "I shall leave all the particulars 
of the portrait to you. All I am concerned about is 
that it should be an exact likeness. A living like- 
ness." 

At which darted to Garpard's lips unuttered, 
"Then you want me to paint more than life, for she 
is not thus." And the unuttered words appalled him 
and were represt as he felt that they had sprung 
from some vestige of the Stygian vapors that still 
lay upon his spirit, and which only the light could 
fully dispel. Aloud he rejoined: "Entendu. I will 
paint for you — ^her likeness." 

"Her living likeness," repeated Monsieur, tho 
lightly, not attaching any significance to the words, 
as Gaspard perceived. But to Gaspard the word 
"living" had become startling as associated with this 
strange being before him. 

A little more discussion of the portrait— con- 
ducted one-sidedly and desultorily' by Monsieur-^ 
while the day still further waned and the air partook 
of a bluish timbre, at once luminous and pallid. 
From the windows between the heavy draperies, 
falling like cascades from their cornices, entered a 
clear flat light falling full upon the mute and motion* 
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less figure now seated in a high-backed chair of carved 
wood, which Monsieur had drawn up for her when 
he began to discuss the portrait. As she seated her- 
self within it Gaspard had noted that even as she did 
so she appeared motionless — supple, yet unbending — 
slipping between the supports of the chair. 

Then suddenly it struck Gaspard that she really 
did look like a creature without a body. At least as 
being without those material dimensions of which 
one is so cognizant in regarding objective forms. 
Now in the bluish light and with the shades of twi- 
light softly amassing themselves in back of her — 
she looked like an apparition but not a form. A 
mere projection from some hidden camera obscura, 
a disembodied illusion without substance or weight, 
irrelative to space and time, yet cut in the precision 
of an imaged ideal. A supermundane sexless shape, 
white and delicate to the tenuity of fading tissue. . . . 
Her very attitude of stillness, of complete enerva- 
tion, was like some prostration of all vitalities. Her 
hands, taper and emaciate — such as only Jean Ho- 
man has painted — ^fell from the supports of either 
side of the chair, straight down as tho their wrists 
were broken. And now Gaspard understood those 
fears which Monsieur had related as assailing him 
upon his first sight of her. She must have looked 
then just as she looked now — ^unreal, ghastly, dead! 

Altho there was no love in Gaspard to be excru- 
ciated to terror at this aspect, yet there was an 
intention founded upon the sovereign decree of his 
fate ; and he too now felt an anxiety, unshapen and 
ungovernable before this — ^something — amiss in her. 
What did she lack? 
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Only expression! — expression of what already she 
was possest. Only the reality of what she was in 
virtuality. The avenues for personality must be 
unsealed in her before she could appear as the living 
being — whose living likeness it was Gaspard's boun- 
den duty to reproduce. 

Personality perchance affords that harmony— -essen- 
tial to perfection, which issues from the equipoise of a 
spirit united with its substance. With either in ex- 
cess, with either in minority — the harmooj becomes 
a vague and troubling discord. Her spirit was too 
heavy for her frail flesh. It bore upon it like an 
inctmibrance. It was not yet adjusted to its evi- 
dence. Were that done, it would produce the 
miracle^— life. Revealing itself in the personality of 
a living perfection — which only reality can bestow 
upon the ideal. And why did she not possess some 
sign of it, some slightest token to reveal that she 
was — living? 

But perhaps all that she lacked was hidden behind 
those chaste and downcast lids which still withheld 
her eyes I 

Gaspard started at the thought, then hearing Mon- 
sieur's suave, all unsuspecting voice, became sedulous 
lest Monsieur divine the tenor of his thoughts, and felt 
constrained to speak: 

"It is a dull depressing day for your first day in 
Paris." 

"True, I regret it for her. She is so sensitive to 
every climatic change." 

"It has been thus for months. You have no idea. 
Monsieur, how long the city has been fairly eclipsed 
by the inclemency of this winter." 
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"Then doubtless it has been a disagreeable win- 
ter for you, mon cher? I know how you adore the 
sunlight. Odd, n'est ce pas? — that this is a predi- 
lection she shares with you. I believe I told you 
before of how she loves the sunlight." 

Astonished into renewed curiosity, Gaspard re- 
garded her in the light of this statement. Was it 
possible that she loved anything or was even aware 
of anything? That face of unlit perfection, of un- 
folded feelings and thoughts, appeared as tho even 
the sun had never touched it with its lusters and 
warmth. 

Instantaneously there darted into his mind the 
thought that this was all that she lacked: the sun- 
light to touch her, warm her, reveal her in all its 
unerring clarity. Until he saw her within it he 
could not see her, nor know her, nor understand her. 
Within the very air, bereft of the sun's clarity, — there 
were always uncertainties, shadows and lambencies 
to deceive the eye and perplex the mind. 

Only the sunlight could reveal that Beauty which 
was founded upon Truth; only the sunlight could re- 
veal the miracle — life! only the sunlight could wed 
into harmony bodies with their invading souls. 

"Mon cher, we must leave you now, and you have 
not yet offered me any of the customary congratu- 
lations." Monsieur looked with gay raillery at Gas- 
pard. "At least grant me the hospitality of a toast." 
He reached over to a crystal decanter full of a 
yellow liquid standing on a table near by and 
filled two glasses from it. Then held up his glass 
against the pale light which fell in a shaft from 
the window, the dull tawniness of the liquid k)Ok* 
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ing like an autumn-leaf blown in from the g^y 
space. 

"Is it not the color of the molten gold of the skies? 
What an appropriate wine for our nuptial toast. Let 
iis, then, plight our future in this quaff of the sun- 
light." 

After draining his glass and setting it down, Gas- 
pard looked over toward the figure in the high- 
backed chair. As he did so he did not know just 
what he expected from her ; but surely it was some 
sign that she too had shared, if only through obser- 
vation, in that trivial rite. . . . Had he expected to 
see the adumbrations of some sensibility fluctuating 
over that motionless form ? Had he expected to find 
those eyelids lifted and to meet the shock of some 
expression of life— disclosed there ? 

Yes, this he might have expected; and this, too» 
might have occurred, as with glance averted from 
her he had just drained the glass, for — she was not 
quite as she was before! 

She must have looked up. For now those eye- 
lashes, tho still lying upon the upper curves of her 
cheeks, were quivering imperceptibly, as if just 
fallen to that place, like two wings of darkness 
alighted upon the whiteness of a flower. And he had 
missed that look I 

Out of all proportion to the occasion of the dis- 
appointment he felt a chagrin unspeakable, and that 
species of wild irrational impatience a man feels 
toward a door which has unexpectedly closed against 
him, — ^making it seem as if behind those eyelids, 
behind those deep curves inscrutable and blind as 
a statue's,— lay all that she lacked, all that he wanted 
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to see and to know, all that could be revealed of — 
her life 1 

But not long had he to cherish his chagrin, for 
almost simultaneously Monsieur arose to leave, and 
she also; departing with noiseless paces of her feet 
and an undulate glide which, indeed, suggested that 
her form, were it of flesh, was without the oseous 
foundation seen in all other human forms. 

As soon as Gaspard was alone he sank into a chair 
and covered his eyes with his hands. He wanted 
to hold her image upon them, to muse upon it, and 
endeavor to understand; so that the particulars for 
the portrait could all be determined upon for the 
morrow, — ^the time appointed by Monsieur for them 
to return again to the studio. 

But Gaspard discovered that even the image of 
this strange woman — who had no personality — was 
incapable of being retained by him in memory. 
Without personality there was only — abstraction. 
Hence personality was the visible life which she must 
possess to be traducible to his art. 

Ah, he could only paint that which Monsieur had 
found he could only love — life I The life of the body 
which mediates for the incarcerated soul. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



"There is but one temple in the world, ami 
that the human /<7rffi."— Novaus. 

ccT ET US plight our future in this quaflf of the sun- 

I A light." 

Monsieur's phrase sprang to Gaspard's memory 
the first thing the next morning. Wistfully he 
looked toward that side of the vast studio whence the 
sunlight was wont to enter, and went to look out 
from the aerial heights of his windows over the park 
to that abyss of vague perspective, from whose direc- 
tion the great Luminary, if it were there, would dawn. 

And it appeared to-day ; arising from levels of dim 
coral, a great bubble of warmth, expanding, san- 
guine, glowing, throbbing up from the entrails of 
the infinitude. 

Would it dissolve all the winter's blight of clouds 
and shadows and glooms? Would it truly bring the 
light to all stricken, languishing, beclouded souls? 

And as Gaspard looked out over the denuded trees 
that occupied the park they no longer seemed the 
leafiess things of the winter, distorting up their dusky 
arms in impotent protest at their nudity, but seemed, 
instead, like the ebon arms of slaves of the sunlight 
holding aloft upon their limits auras of sparklings, 
like plateaux of transparent gold — gifts to him who 
would but see them. 

And from afar, up from the streets, brealdng 
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through the muffled sonority of the crowds, came the 
sound of the bagpipe and the thin tintinnabulation 
of the milch goats which passed through the city at 
this matudinal hour, sounding now like cymbals of 
dancers as they reached Gaspard through the clear 
and shining air. 

"How the sunlight transfigures everything. 
Through its medium the most homely partakes of 
the lovely," he mused, feeling exultation and re- 
joicement growing unexpectedly in his heart. "The 
sunlight alone reveals truth ; nothing can hide from 
it and yet it makes all beautiful, so Beauty indeed is 
Truth." 

And he thrilled with worship as he welcomed the 
great orb of day, the one fount of life, the sublimate 
of all resplendence. For he knew that within his 
soul it would pour the longed-for inundating sense 
of beauty to glorify his work and imbue his art with 
the plenary irresistible forces of its inspiration. 

And this — only because the winter was lifting, altho 
the spring had no harbinger as yet save the sun- 
light's munificent glow. . . . Was its intense sig- 
nificance appreciated by him alone ? . 

As tho to entrench himself the more feasibly in 
his faith he recalled that there had been many others 
— those in whom the divine gift had dwelt — who 
likewise had detected the propitiousness that be- 
longed to the glow. In many, genius had dwelt like 
a marmot, inimical to cold, hiding itself from its own 
consciousness when chilled by leaden skies and 
frigid temperatures. 

In art were painters from Giordano, Salvator 
Rosa, down to the modem Rico, who had contest 
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that their genius remained inexplicably sterile save 
in the months of abundant light and heat. And was 
it not in the spring that Dante wrote the "Vita 
Nuova"? That Leonardo wrote his great book on 
light? That Milton was inspired with the concep- 
tion for his immortal poem? That Goethe received 
the flash of inspiration to write his "Faust" ? That 
Wagner wrote the first of his musical dramas? And 
that the dream came to Columbus of the world to 
be discovered ? Perchance at no time has the nature 
of the sunlight more intensity than in the spring, 
because of the preceding months of its drouth which 
famish the innermost fibers of one's being, and pre- 
pare them for the absorption of voracity. 

And the spring was now impending. Gaspard 
felt it in the air, and felt it in the strange new splen- 
dor of rhythmic sonority in his blood. That Arabian 
blood which, through the long enfilades of his unique 
ancestry, had prepared his genius to respond to the 
sunlight more than have all other men; for in him 
alone was the Sabean blood, which had worshipped 
the heavenly host of sun, moon and stars, and the 
Centaur blood whjch had been heated by generations of 
fierce men who had leaped, one with the horse be- 
neath their iron sinews, across wild endless stretches 
from horizon to horizon — feeling as their own the 
blood that struck through the animal hoofs to beat 
down the earth ! Ah, befitting blood for the vehicle 
of a fresh initial genius I 

And as he thought of it all doubts and fears and 
darkness fell from his breast, like pain-gluted 
leeches. 

*The sunlight was my only need. Without it 
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— ^all is dead matter, impenetrable and maddening 
veils." 

And standing there, his hopes again flaunted, as 
of yore, from earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, 
and the future spun in every prescience of glory. His 
heart sang as if every vein had been opened into it, 
liberating its contents ; as tho liberating all the birds 
of paradise, drunken upon waves of all the perfumes 
of Arabia. Wild instincts made him long to pros- 
trate himself upon the ground, to kiss it because of 
the sweet blonde glow resting upon it ; and to greet — 
as had its ancient peoples — ^the great Luminary as 
"the generator and nourisher of all things, the Ruler 
of the World, the first of the deities and the supreme 
Lord of all mutable and perishable things." 

And then he laughed and called himself "A tnad 
savage still." 

He now recalled the impression the woman had 
made upon him the preceding day with a slight self- 
derision. In the buoyancy of his present mood and 
in the sanguine practicability which the sunlight in- 
variably brings, he attributed the lifelessness of her 
mien and manner — which had stryck him with such 
strange misgivings and made it impossible for him 
even to retain the memory of that appearance, so de- 
personalized had it been — ^he attributed it now to the 
vagaries of the fitful and uncertain umbrage amassing 
itself at that time in the studio, averting all dear per- 
ception of her. 

But to-day, in this radiant penetrant day, she 
would, indeed, be wholly revealed; revealed in the 
corporate visibility of a living woman. For living — 
assuredly she was. If those formless misgivings of 
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yesterday had revolved around that doubt — ^it was 
absurd, and belonged to the pemiciousness of the 
beclouded thought of the winter, which had at 
length fallen from him, inept, before the sky's deluge 
of light 

Early in the afternoon they entered the studio. 
Gaspard gave a little gasp of relief as he saw 
that this was established — the full lucidity of the 
day did not detract from that dubious life, but con- 
firmed it. 

Another person accompanied Monsieur and his bride» 
a quaint elderly person, her maid, nurse or attendant, 
Gaspard surmised, — ^as she occupied herself in draw- 
ing off from her mistress's form the long cloak of 
stunptuous furs and then began detaching the volu- 
minous veil which obscured her face ; peering for the 
pins, as tho near-sighted; but failing to completely 
detach it, finally removed the hat with it; — and the 
entire head of the woman was revealed. 

"Rcgardez, mon cher, have you ever seen such 
hair? It is a foam of light, gilt grapes, a wheat 
sheaf, wedding-rings, bells of forsythia, the only 
golden fleece for the hands of love to fondle !" 

But even at this, her lover's madrigalizing — she 
did not look up. The maid had softly withdravm 
from the studio, after the folding away of her mis- 
tress's cloak and hat. 

And she sat — as tho waiting ; with eyes downcast. 
What did she await? What held her in this syn- 
cope? What abnormal diffidence or lassitude thus 
riveted her in unconsciousness? What was the pre- 
occupation that obsessed her spirit denuding it of 
all himian interests and regard? And at what did 
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she look, of what was she aware, in that unearthly 
prolongation of her veiled stare ? 

With burning curiosity and a sort of tense vigil 
of expectation, Gaspard watched those lashes which 
lay upon her cheeks, springing in double wings of 
darkness from the pallor of her marmoreal face; 
wings of darkness between which was held — ^what? 

"The body of her life, the palpitant body of her 
life!" Gaspard suddenly thought, for there — surely 
there, and only there — behind those oval curves lay 
the expression, the vitality, the personality, — all those 
forces which had somehow been drained from the 
being and the presence of this woman, making her 
seem, even in the white daylight within the clear 
unmistakable outlines of her identity — ^yet so dearth- 
ly — ^so strangely obliterate as a human being. 

Monsieur began to ply Gaspard with questions as 
to what he considered an adequate rendering, the 
mise-en-scene for her portrait "Of course I shall 
leave all to your taste and judgment, but I would 
like to know if, as yet, you have formed for it any 
conception ?" 

"No. I have not studied her long enough." 

"Bien. I must offer no suggestions, I suppose. 
Since the real element is herself, and the ideal — 
which you may choose to combine with it — must 
come from yourself, — all that I exact in this picture 
is that you must not dispense in the slightest degree 
from its verisimilitude." 

"Entendu/' 

"Do you not observe that there is a marked im- 
provement in her to-day? In vigor, I mean. Yes- 
terday she showed the fatigue of the journey. Or 
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this may be only because the sun is at last shining. 
Like you, Gaspard, she positively gloats upon the 
sunlight. I tell her it is my only rival. Particularly 
am I jealous of it when she lifts up her face to it as 
tho for its caress." 

As Monsieur spoke her lashes lifted, the dead 
lashes lifted, and the full shock of the eyes they had 
concealed fell upon Gaspard's sight. They were 
dark. They were like black-petaled hollows drowned 
still within the shadow of the lashes. 

Their glance just touched Monsieur as he talked 
of the sunlight, and then the lids fell. Oh, to make 
her look up again I 

An impatience, unspeakable, possest Gaspard to 
again behold her eyes. That brief glance had prom- 
ised so much — ^had promised all. They had thrilled 
him with the responsiveness to a half-intelligible 
thing, had disquieted him like a word that hovers 
undeiinable upon the tip of the tongue, had agitated 
him like a vague strain of music full of memories 
which yet he could not remember. They had struck 
him as something familiar, fully familiar, and yet 
suddenly and inexplicably — unknown. 

What had eluded him in that brief glance — now 
haunting him? Their expression, color, shadow or 
light? Something was in them — ^which he recog- 
nized, responded to, and yet could not define. They 
were like interstellar spaces of night, in which slum- 
ber all the unborn spheres of knowledge. 

"I must study her, Monsieur," he exclaimed dis- 
tractedly, with his meditative vantage, where Mon- 
sieur could not follow. 

^X^ertainly ; we are here for that purpose to-day." 
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"I wish to study her a while alone/' Gaspard 
stammered. 

"As you wish. I know every artist has his own 
capricious formulas preceding a great work of art 
I will not interfere with yours; but will leave you 
to accomplish its preliminaries in your own way. I 
am only anxious to have this portrait done as soon 
as possible." 

Arranging to return later for her. Monsieur took 
his departure. 

Gaspard and she were alone. She was seated in 
the same high-backed chair in which she had sat 
yesterday. 

With rapt earnestness Gaspard stood silently regard- 
ing her. As tho from the compulsion of that gaze she 
looked up, and her eyes met his in a calm, deep, mo- 
tionless gaze. 

Ha, in the space of a second, he had scrutinized, 
penetrated, understood, seized them I They were all, 
all that he had from the very first instinctively 
divined I 

Therein lay her life; the united life of soul and 
body; therein was centralized every significance of 
the elements which compose — ^personality. 

Personality! — ^mysterious word, by which life is 
recognized as the efferent amalgam of body and soul ; 
— that life which in all others is disseminated 
through myriad avenues — ^in their expressions, ges- 
tures, words and sentient mobilities, and even in 
their felt presence — ^when they be near tho concealed 
from view — all these effluences, radiated as the only 
evidence of a living being — were here toOj within this 
woman: concentrated solely within her eyes, fixt there. 
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as tho corked in an acmic unity — ^within the darkness 
and the fulness and the wonder of her eyes. 

Where had they learned that fixity of gaze? — ^that 
gaze from which was abolished every sign of percep- 
tion, speculation or investigation? They looked — 
and yet were aware of nothing. They absorbed 
nothing and yet they reflected all. Without love or 
hate, joy or pain — ^yet the quintessence of all emo- 
tions resided within them. Ignorant of smile or 
tear — ^yet their glance reached one from behind them 
both. Without a caress, they were the supreme 
caress of serenity. Without an intent, they were as 
intent as the repose of infinity. 

Here, indeed, was the one and only principle inde- 
structible of life itself, the Archaes ; whose stillness 
is but the rest of infinite motion, the slumber of 
poised spinning cycles, the unconsciousness which 
belongs to the pure divine and untouched soul; 
Soul — whose activity is oblivion. 

But was this personality? Breathlessly, Gaspard 
asked himself as he bent his unremitting analysis 
upon those eyes still unveiled to him. May they not 
instead be, perchance — the negation of personality? 
That equipoise of perfection in which there is no 
predominance, ascendency, descendency or fallibil- 
ity — so intact unto itself as a complete whole — may 
it not afford nothing by which the understanding 
can grasp it as a personality? Personality is only 
felt life; its mode, the functioning with matter. 
Hence it must identify itself with something besides 
its own essence to be distinguished as life. The soul 
is identified when it assumes its form. Life is iden- 
tified when it becomes personality. Personality is 
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identified when it becomes human. Therefore, the hu- 
man is only comprehensible through some emotion, 
thought, relation, interdependence or association. 

This must exist in her. She could only be 
thoroughly identified with life by discovering that 
in her which was human. In her what could it be? 
He must find some trait marquant in that self, — ^as it 
exists in every identity. It could be afforded by 
anything, a mere interest, a likeness, an aperqu upon 
her part. 

"I could paint her as an El Penserosa if she 
looked as tho she had a thought; I could paint 
her as an Allegro if she looked as tho she could 
feel a joy ; as a Niobe if she looked as tho she could 
shed a tear; as a Mater Dolorosa if she looked as 
tho she could sigh ; as a Celtic Druidess if she looked 
as tho she had a faith ; or as a Sibyl if she looked as 
tho she possest a secret !" 

Abruptly he drew up a chair beside her, and, em- 
barrassed how to address for the first time this mys- 
terious being, who still looked at him with her dark 
uninquisitive gaze, began haltingly : "I want to talk 
to you." 

And then vis-i-vis he saw her eyes in proximity. 
They were dark, with a profound, palpable, absolute 
darkness, which made him suddenly recall that in 
all these years as an artist he had denied the ex- 
istence of an absolute black in this world — rendered 
visible only by means of the light, and surcharged 
as it is by ether, sun and iridescence. Often had 
he and Monsieur disputed the question, Gaspard 
claiming that it existed nowhere save in the heart 
of a bean-blossom, which is dark only because of 
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the exclusion from it of all atmosphere. But now 
he saw that an absolute black did exist in the world 
— ^for that was the color of her eyes — ^black so abso- 
lute that it appeared as a surface, without substratum 
or gradation of tone. 

"I want to talk to you," he repeated, for the mo- 
ment not knowing what else to say in order to 
carry out his intention to make her speak, to notice, 
to become aware of something, of anything. But 
the only response it elicited was the prolongation of 
her opened gaze upon his face. 

"You know that I am going to paint your por- 
trait?" 

"Yes." 

Her lips had uttered the monosyllable, and yet it 
was as if she had not spoken. Her voice was so 
soft it was as tho silence itself had found a chord; 
and in it was that peculiar, hushed intonation heard 
some times in the voice of the deaf. 

"This picture means everything to me and to Mon- 
sieur also." 

"Yes?" 

"I would have it mean ever3rthing to you also." 

"Yes?" 

"For all depends upon you." 

"How?" She spoke in an incurious way, as tho 
not in the least interested, but compelled to respond 
to his sedulous attitude of interrogation. 

"For me to paint you, you must be wholly re- 
vealed." 

"I am so.*' 

"There must interpose no veils between you and 
me* 
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"I am no longer veiled." 

"I do not refer to that — ^but to the kind with which 
souls hide themselves against the penetration of 
others." 

There was no answer to this, but her eyes still 
maintained their bland suspensive openness upon his 
face. 

"I only ask for you to be — ^just yourself." 

"I do not know myself." 

"Do not know yourself?" 

"No. I have never seen myself." 

"Never!" — ^he ejaculated in surprize before he re- 
called those peculiarities of her past of which Mon- 
sieur had informed him. 

"I have never looked within a mirror." 

He smiled now before her naive unlikeness to all 
other womankind. With what simplicity she spoke ! 
Here was no hieratic sibylline soul! She was as 
transparent as the sunlight. 

"Then let my portrait of you be your first mir- 



ror." 



"I fear to look within one." 
"You fear— what?" 
"To see the truth." 
"But the truth is beauty." 



'You, too, tell me so?" Wonderment was dis- 
cernible in her now. 

'Ne le croyez vous pasf" 

'I thought it was so only to the eyes of love." 
"They can err, but those of art — never." 
"And you see it thus through the eyes of art?" 
"Vraiment:' 
''Yet you tell me the same as he — ^about myself ?" 
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"I can prove it. He can not/' 

"How?" 

**I can reveal you to yourself through this portrait 
which shall be to you as a mirror." 

"A mirror?" 

"You will not fear it, if it can prove the truth of 
beauty — ^to you ?" 

"No." 

"Then will you let it be thus to you?" 

"Yes." 

"Bien. Promise me that you will look within no 
other until you look within that. It shall be to you 
your self-revelation. To this will you agree?" 

"Yes. I promise." 

She replied without hesitation, which made Gaspard 
wonder if this agreement so quickly won from her 
issued from her deep concern or from her entire in- 
difference to the matter. Then she relaxed into her 
former apathy and her gaze dropt to her hands, crossed 
one upon the other within her lap. At this Gaspard 
searched his mind for some device to recall her, to at 
least maintain in her that naive interlocutory attention 
and the unveiled eyes. 

"I would like you then to realize what this picture 
means to you, to Monsieur, to myself. And also— 
to the world." 

"How?" 

"Of this perchance I might give you some idea 
through telling you of another work in the world 
which has lasted 'keen-edged against the centuries' 
— a work inspired by love, created by art, and con- 
secrated to a woman, even as this picture of you will 
be. It is the Taj Mahal at Agra, created to com^ 
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memorate the love of Shah Jehan for his queen, his 
wife, Noor Jehan, whom he adored and named the 
Light of the World, and immortalized her memory 
in what has become known as the fairest edifice on 
earth. Those who have beheld it have declared it 
to be transmuted poetry, the perfect form of the 
realization of a dream. Many great poems have been 
written about it, one written by the Selim himself, 
a poem the tablets of which are marble and the let- 
ters jewels. This tribute — of both love and art to 
a woman — ^has been iixt imperishably for the won- 
der of the ages. 'A dream — ^wrought in purest mar- 
ble, every sculptured detail, every fretted ceiling, 
and airy arabesque, every jeweled niche and lace- 
like lattice of which seems instinct with immemorial 
homage.' And 'it is so light and airy that when 
seen from a distance it is like a fabric of mist and 
sunbeams, with its great dome soaring up like a 
silvery bubble about to burst in the sun, so that 
even after one has touched it and climbed to 
its summit, one doubts its reality/ Ah, indeed, 
that is my conception of how beauty — when achieved 
— should impress all beholders. Some who have be- 
held this have ever afterward refused to speak of 
it, not knowing why, simply saying it was too 
sacred, too exquisite for their crude attempts at de- 
scription, or for professions of admiration; some 
who have beheld it have burst into tears — the sub- 
lime inspires to melancholy — ^because it reaches the 
deeps where there are always tears with fire. Thus 
does man respond to a vouchsafement of beauty 
when riveted for him in this world. And thus, too, 
would I have all respond to my portrait of you." 
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With rapt and wistful face he described the 
Oriental product of art ; over his spirit creeping that 
dim nostalgia which invariably touched him when 
he reverted to exotic climes and dreams. All that 
was tropical and interwoven with the sunlight was 
associated indissolubly in his mind with any con- 
ception of beauty. As he terminated the description 
which had been entered upon more with the idea to 
hold her attention than from any appropriateness it 
bore to them, he noticed in the intervening pause, 
that tho it won no reply from her there was a tensity 
in the continuity of her gaze which invited still 
further tendering from him. 

"You see, I love the Orient, and everything be- 
longing to it. I suppose this exists in me because 
I myself really belong to it. Its light was as a 
baptism to my blood — ever afterward to be pledged 
to it. My ancestors were Arabians. I was bom in 
Arabia ; and altho in my infancy I was brought by 
my father to Marseilles, never have I been able to 
forget its hot and heavy skies, its mystic fantasies 
and dreams, and its illimitable ground stretched in 
peace beneath the voluptuous drench of the sun. 
Now my greatest desire is" — ^he stopt a second, 
struck by the singularity of his confiding thus, 
presque malgre lui, in her — "to some day return to 
my ancestral home in Algiers; and there to build a 
studio like Regnault's, directly beneath the open torrid 
distention of the skies where I can truly study all the 
phenomena and glittering pageantry of the sun. Mon 
Dieu, but that would be a regal life, steeped all day 
in its inspiration, drunken with its powers I" 

Even in his sudden fervor he noticed that as he 
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spoke the fingers of her hand prest down upon the 
other, so tightly, that the edges of the almond nails 
were ringed with faint lunellas of white. 
'And why do you not go there ?" 
1 can not/' he exclaimed with a little gesture of 
renouncement — "I can not until I have painted a 
masterpiece, until I have painted the picture for him, 
which will free my spirit from its sacred charge." 

"My picture — will it do that?" 

"Yes. Now you begin to realize how much it 
means to me !" 

"Yes." 

"I have no personal rights to my future, to my life 
even, until it be done." 

"What was she called — that other woman whom 
you said had been commemorated through art and 
love?" 

"The Light of the World." 

"I love that name because it is the sun." 
'Then you, too, love the sun ?" 
'Yes. I would like you to paint it in my portrait." 

Ah ! light was bursting upon Gaspard from every 
side! She was aware of something, she thought 
about something, she felt something — ^the Sun; then 
she was human ! — as well as living. 

In one great flash of lucidity, he saw exactly how he 
must paint her and fastened upon the full audacious 
concept of the picture 
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CHAPTER XV 

*'l see her as an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undassled eyes at the 
full midday beam, purging and unsealing her 
long abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance" — Milton. 

THE time had arrived for Gaspard to disclose to 
his two auditors the conception for the picture. 
Preferably he would not have communicated his re- 
splendent idea, but would have cherished it to him- 
self until fully realized in completion upon his can- 
vaSy and more eloquently than his words could be- 
speak, would be the confirmation of its surpassing, 
its audacious intent. But Monsieur had exprest a 
desire to know its particulars and to participate in 
the first fresh glow of the artist's fancy. So with 
the two auditors prepared and waiting to hear him, 
Gaspard began : 

"The whole idea flashed upon me at once ; illumi- 
nating my mind with a conviction, unshakable as to 
its feasibility; daring, impossible tho it may now 
seem to all others !'' 

"Not to me," said Monsieur, his eyes narrowed in 
their familiar look of affectionate admiration, his 
chin leaning upon his folded hands, resting one upon 
the other over the ivory handle of his cane. 

"As you know, Monsieur, the very pivot about 
which my education and the entire development of 
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my mental and artistic powers have revolved, has 
been for me to unite in my methods of thought^ as 
well as in my productions, all that is most admirable 
in the spirit of antiquity with all that is most ad- 
mirable in the spirit of modernity." 

"Bien,'* affirmed Monsieur. 

"Well, I can tell you now that I have at last found 
the way to converge this dream of ours also as a 
reality into this picture." 

Gaspard was thrilled with a triumph whose inner 
acceleration he strove to repress, as he knew that he 
must be cool, dispassionate and ratiocinative in order 
to expound to Monsieur the intellectual foundation 
upon which was reared his dazzling poetic concept. 

"First, I must admit to you, Monsieur, that noth- 
ing could have amazed me so much as to find my 
ideal of beauty in a human form ; as I have in that 
)f your bride, mon ami. For, as you know I believed, 
I firmly believed that I could not find the one upon 
this earth who could represent the ensouled body 
and embodied soul of my requirement. And even 
when I first beheld her, Monsieur, I will confess, I 
did not recognize it. This remissness occurring be- 
cause of a very singular impression she made upon 
me — ^an impression of not being real, or living, or 
human. It must have been similar to the one 
she first made upon you. Monsieur, and of which 
you wrote to me so lengthily. Do you remember? 
Somehow I could not realize her as beautiful until 
it was established in my mind that she was — a hu- 
man form. Singular, was it not? You and I, always 
so infatuated with the superhuman qualities of the 
beautiful, yet could neither find joy nor real recogni- 
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tion of it until we were convinced of its firm estab- 
lishment in the human. But finally beholding her, 
beyond the detracting influences of my first doubts, 
I saw that she was indeed the ideal — ^in a human 
form. And ah, this has revealed so much to me. 

"For one thing, it has made me understand that 
there is nothing higher nor more divine than a human 
form, thus capacitated, as it is, to emblemize the 
invading soul. This discovery has also made clear 
to me why the Greeks idealized every power they 
perceived in the universe, under the concrete forms 
of human personality. At one time the anthropo- 
morphism of those bygone ages' perplexed me. I 
could not understand why nature did not exist as 
nature to the Greeks, but was, as you know, to them 
only a symbol of man, designated as Pan. Besides, 
all nature's properties — ^mountains, clouds, trees, 
flowers, seas, and rivers — were peopled to them in 
human forms. In every tree there was a Hyma- 
dryad ; in every wave a Nereid ; flowers were a Nar- 
cissus, Hyacinthus, Crocus, Adonis, Clytie; fauns, 
tritons, and nymphs lined the landscapes. 

"Ay, you know how the Greeks worshiped the 
human form. It personified all of beauty to them, 
and they looked for it everywhere, and so peopled 
nature, even in her most unsentient forms. Art, of 
course, evinced this, since art is but the concretion 
of man's thought. And later, when Religion 
usurped the place of Paganism in art and appro- 
priated man's thought, this idea of the personifica- 
tion of every power in the universe as man took the 
other form of personifying everything for man. 
Religion dispeopled nature, and then fimding in it 
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the infinite, placed man therein; aggrandizing, dei- 
iymg his single image to make it sufficiently tenant 
and cover the yawning vastness and space. Both 
Christian and Byzantine art afford this testimony. 
Each ignored, nullified, dispelled nature to contrib* 
utc to the importance of man. That human form — 
how worshiped it was in the past ! 

"In that ancient period, influenced solely by re- 
ligion, we see art without landscape or perspective, 
because disdainful of all objects of nature, as possi- 
bly abrogating from the greatness of man. In their 
art enthroned was he, in a solitude of splendor, in 
an uncontested eminence, the supreme and deified 
feature of a universe created solely for him. No 
wonder art was tolerated — ^ay, cherished — ^by re- 
ligion, because of being such an embellishing im- 
plement for the egotism of man! Not before nor 
since has art been so complimentary as when re- 
ligion made man believe in his own divinity as a 
monarchical one, which as yet none had dared 
to question or dispute. Everything detracting from 
that delectable faith was strictly and rigorously 
abolished. He- alone, alone in this terrestrial sphere, 
was the custodian of a soul; — therefore, he alone 
was worthy of a dominating enthronement in a con- 
secrated art; he, the lord of creation, the crown and 
compendium of nature, the anointed of a man- 
worshiping God! — for the Christian God is, above 
all, a man-worshiping God, otherwise He would not 
have revealed Himself in man's image. 

"Therefore, this choice, unrivaled being must 
needs have everything subordinated to him in the 
representations of that art whose highest aim was 
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his own depiction. How supreme was man then ! Na- 
ture consisted only of soulless implements for his 
use or pleasure. The earth was made flat so that 
he might traverse it the swifter. The sky was a 
flag, even striking the distance to wave in his 
triumph. The stars were apertures made to let in 
convenient light for him. Even night was no efface- 
ment or blinding or thwarting of his identity, but 
instead marked the time of the diurnal battle be- 
tween the powers of Evil, ever struggling for his 
possession, and the God, who by dawn ever van- 
quished it, for the perennial sake of the being in 
whose image he himself was made. How superb 
that egotism — called Christianity — which believed it 
was worshiping God while all the time it was wor- 
shiping that human form ! — feeling that no God could 
be greater than it, since nothing else had been found 
befitting him to mediate for his visibility to man- 
kind upon this earth. Overcome, then, by the sense 
of his own importance, man has left us the record 
of his religion as it affected him in its heyday, in 
those ancient pictures wherein we see him enthroned 
alone without an object of nature to detract from 
him, the Supreme One, standing forth from the 
blank backgrounds encircling him like a setting of 
infinity for an eidolen, or from those backgrounds 
of flat gilt which, as envelopes of eternity, glow 
around the divinities in human form. In the back- 
grounds of pictures can be read the entire tragi- 
comedy of man's mental life. 

"As soon as theology began to relax her grip 
upon him and doubt, all unaware, to insinuate itself 
into his mind, he began to gaze around him and to 
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respect his surroundings as such, and to recogpiize 
that those hitherto ignored minor terrestrial things 
were yet entities, yet had being of their own. As 
he saluted the existence of things apart from him-» 
self in the universe, he prepared himself for that 
future acceptance of science which has gradually 
taken away his spiritual monopoly. Science re- 
vealed to him that he was only one among many, 
only a unit in an illimitable sequence, only a link 
in the hierarchy of being, only an integral of the 
infinite whole, only a gradation in the scale of con-* 
sciousness, — and thereafter he began to assume his 
position as but a portion of the world instead of 
as the One for whom all was created. Then he be- 
held the accessories and subordinates of his exist- 
ence inflating; he recognized sentiency in the very 
air his body was displacing; everything had life as 
well as he — perchance even a soul! And thinking 
thus, from the blank backgrounds and from the flat 
enveloping circles of gold of his pictures there 
emerged — Nature. 

"Yes ; from the time man recognized that he was 
not the all and all in life and began to doubt him- 
self, he began to feel lonely and no longer was 
loathe to incorporate other things and pve them a 
place beside that solitary figure which had so long 
maintained its oligarchy upon frescos. Great con- 
cession indeed, won as the first truce from the 
shaking edifice of man's egotism and faith, when 
artists first began to insert objects of nature as 
objects of interest in their pictures ! 

"Monsieur, in estimating the prolonged and sub- 
tle course in the downfall of religion, consider 
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these things as an interesting and faithful corollary 
of its stages. It means no less than this: the first 
background was contemporary with the first heresy; 
the first perspective betokened the first doubt ; hills, 
vales, trees, plants and animals in paintings repre- 
sented the first iconoclasm against the exclusive do- 
minion of mankind upon earth. With their depic- 
tion the Anthropomorphism of Religion retreated to 
the background, and the Pantheism of Science ad- 
vanced to the foreground. 

"Monsieur, I have digressed into this subject only 
in order to show you the application it is going to 
bear to my portrait of — ^her." As Gaspard ap- 
proached the personal significance, his voice shook 
a trifle in the intensity of his feeling, which he 
strove, however, to conceal beneath a smile. "I 
have decided that since I have beheld, as did the 
ancient peoples, the value of a human form, I am 
going to adopt their archaic method of enhancing 
it through a pictorial presentation in which there 
shall be naught but herself — triumphant, glorified^ 
supreme." 

^Comment?" 

In this way. I shall portray her face as within 
the firmament of the sun. Its rays shall be visible 
around her like a nimbus. A glowing, dazzling nim- 
bus, similar to the crown of Beatrice, which re- 
flected from her the eternal rays. And so radiant 
shall be that glow that it will encompass the entire 
background of the picture in a pale scintillance, thus 
forming, as in the medieval times, a luscent envelop 
for the single image of a — Self. Perhaps you will 
gather more of the symbolization of my meaning 
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when I tell you that she and I have already named 
this picture of her the Light of the World." 
"Yes? And is that all?" 

"Mais non. There is much more, much more in my 

conception. In fact, I have but told you the prelude. 

Its total significance is reserved till the last. First, 

there are many minor things which I must relate. 

As I say, I shall paint herself, but only face, throat, 

and shoulders ; for I want no eye to be diverted from 

what I shall concentrate upon her face; this I shall 

paint life-size — not requiring a large canvas, you 

see. Against this golden background she shall 

emerge as tho arising above a vague foreground of 

glaciers, a realm of broken glaciers, painted of those 

subtle frost-like tints, those icy lavas of ghostly 

gems, those dying prisms of sparkles and hues — 

which you have, doubtless, observed as well as I — 

in their play upon glaciers. Above this her image 

shall be rising — the Light of the World, with two 

wings — the undiscarded estate of her soul — just 

faintly suggested amid the enshrining glow; and 

forth from their curve shall arise the Epiphany of 

the entire picture — her face, in a living likeness." 

"Cest tout?" asked Monsieur again, as Gaspard 
paused as tho distrait in some ruminative ecstasy. 

"Mais non. I have only told you to what degree 
and in what manner I am going to use certain ele- 
ments of ancient art, but I have not yet told you 
how I am going to use in combination with them the 
one vital element of modem art." 
"J'aitends." 

"As you know, Monsieur, I have long pondered 
upon and sought to ascertain the precise causes 
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which have actuated the datutns in the history of 
art. I have asked myself who have been the epoch- 
makers? And how have they been led to their im- 
mortal achievements? In the medium painting — ^in 
which man's prerogative is not to create, but to re- 
veal — I find its datums have been achieved by those 
who have dared to paint what no other, before them, 
had recognized. The great innovators who have 
ushered in the crucial changes and opened up the 
new systems and untrodden paths have done so by 
glimpsing those hidden influences — perchance, work- 
ing for centuries disregarded by all others — and 
plucking them out from their covert, have set them 
into motion through the cataclysm of their unearth- 
ing, thus changing the planes of art. 

"One of these was the artist who first dared to 
paint foliage in the antique backgrounds, thus ini- 
tiating into art — nature; destined thereafter to 
gradually dispossess man of his former ubiquitous 
tenancy. The germ implanted then, by this pre- 
cursor of the future art, was developed later, as you 
know, by Salvator Rosa, the two Poussins, Rubens 
and Claude. In Claude the idea reached its culmina- 
tion, and then art — through his hierophantic agency 
— took a new direction, bred the new germ, from 
which the distinctive elements of the modern ^vere 
destined to unfold. 

"For while the others of his period were occupied 
in solely reproducing those objects of nature — 
whose entrance into art had been such an erstwhile 
innovation — Claude was commencing to reproduce 
not alone the objects of nature, but to reproduce 
additionally the effects upon them of the sunlight* 
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Claude was the first to introduce the Sunlight into 
art. VoUot the germ from which every value in 
modem art has evolved. Since his original inception 
every datum in art has been occasioned by the few 
artists — ^sometimes centuries apart — ^who have awa- 
kened more and more to the value, to the omnipot- 
ence, of the sunlight in this world, and have dared 
to interpret and reveal it more and more fully and 
audaciously. After Claude, Watteau was the next 
— and the first in the schools of painting which flour- 
ished under the last three Capet kings — ^to perceive 
the significance of the sunlight, and hence to instil 
it into his paintings. But still nascent, the secret 
of the sunlight was not further developed until 
Turner recognized and grasped it; he, thereafter, 
painting nothing but the sunlight— enswathing with 
it all the objects of nature until they seemed as its 
own phenomena. 

"Monsieur, all that is great in modern art has 
issued from the rare perspicuity and the wild au- 
dacity of these few men. Our art now is nothing 
but variations, combinations, modifications of what 
they, in varying degrees, have perceived in the sun- 
light. Upon ^em, as I say, rests the distinctive 
elements of modem art — sense of atmosphere, feel- 
ing for tone, luminosity — ^all having issued from the 
growing recognition that there is no reality, no life 
unless it be founded upon and revealed by the sun« 
light! 

"But, Monsieur" — Gaspard leaned forward in the 
impassioned concentration of his thought ; within his 
dark, hollow cheeks burned two hectic spots — "but. 
Monsieur, I have discovered that no one has fol- 
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lowed this clue far enough. None have, so far, 
dared to go to the ultimate of the truth in their idea. 
Tho recognizing the sunlight as the indwelling soul 
in the visibility of things, yet they have only por- 
trayed it fragmentarily. Never have they caught 
it fully, save on inorganic objects ; and upon living 
forms they have always tempered it with shadows. 
Never have they — no, not one in all the long cen- 
turies of genius and its deepening insight — dared 
to paint the sunlight full upon a human face." 

"And you?" There was an amazed doubtfulness 
in Monsieur's eyes. 

"Yes, I dare. I shall do this thing. I shall be 
the first among artists to achieve it. You remember 
that Delacroix was said to have been the first artist 
to reveal expression upon the human face? Well I 
shall be said to be the first who has revealed sun- 
light upon a human face. Thus I shall initiate an- 
other datum in art." 

"But—" 

"Ah, you think it too bold. You think I could do 
nothing so novel, so brilliant, so audacious? But 
remember — ^all that is now proved was once only 
imagined." 

"No, mon cher," rejoined Monsieur quietly, "I do 
not consider anything impossible — to you." 

"Then, do you not feel the sorcery of my idea? 
Think; I shall be the first to actually prove that 
beauty and truth only exist in that life which the 
sunlight can fully reveal. There is no life without 
it — ^neither can we see or know without it. In the 
full sunlight her — Self will be wholly revealed," 

"Without a shadow?" 
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"There are no shadows — ^shadows are only the 
efforts of light to become color. But even if they 
did subsist upon her full revelation I could paint 
them." 

"Mow—" 

"You doubt me?" 

"It seems so wild and thrilling and fantastic ! Yet 
I will willingly agree to it if you can assure me that 
this will in no way deteriorate the exact lifelikeness 
of her portrait. That — ^as I have said — ^is the chief 
requisite to me." 

"Her likeness 1" Gaspard could have laughed 
aloud in exultance. "Why, that is precisely what it 
will secure. Does the sun lie?" 

He iixt a sudden piercing gaze upon his friend, 
somber in its quick intensity. "On the contrary, 
you know that the sun is the only thing upon this 
earth which does not lie or conceal anything. Noth- 
ing can hide from its penetration. And without it 
there is always — dubiety. To determine anything, 
to secure anything, its light must unveil it to our 
eyes. And to achieve her lifelikeness its touch is 
needed upon her. As you yourself have said — life 
is somewhat vague and vacillating in her. And this 
is the one thing which can be fastened in fixt visi- 
bility by the sunlight." 

"True," said Monsieur, a little wave of depression 
passing over him, he knew not why. "There is noth- 
ing lacking in her but the intensification of her — 
life." 

"And this is what the sunlight will achieve in her 
appearance, I can assure you. It will be to her as 
the life-touch to a marble perfection." 
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"Well," sighed Monsieur, "you ought to know, 
and as long as you affirm that it will in no way 
despoil the fidelity of the likeness, you can do as you 
wish. I trust in you, altho I do not pretend to be 
able to follow the wild, divinitive fancies of genius." 

",But you can see for yourself, even before the 
picture is begun, just what will be the effect upon 
her of the sunlight," urged Gaspard, eager to make 
Monsieur participate more warmly in his own en- 
thusiasm. 

Simultaneously the two men turned to her. 
Until then, Gaspard, in the fever of his locution, 
had become oblivious to her presence. But, all at 
once, was urgently inquisitive to see how she also 
had been imprest by his idea; or if she had been 
imprest at all ; for he had learned not to expect any 
evidences of thought or feeling from her. 

She was sitting within the high-backed chair, an 
arm resting upon one of its supports on the side 
nearest the artist, upon which her whole body 
seemed to be drooping, slightly sidewise, in a svelt 
inflexibility. Her glance, from beneath the long 
drowsy lids and tombant lashes, was fastened 
upon Gaspard in an inscrutable absorption, a mere 
riveted absorption, without apergu or arribre pensee, 
from eyes soft and dark as a mist of black, whose 
only light was — a look. 

Over her entire person was an atmosphere of 
brooding quietude ; a sort of tension of repose, which 
revealed to Gaspard — as no utterance from her could 
have done — that she had been aware of every word 
in his lengthy locution. Utterly unlike her former 
quietude — of listless indifference or debility — ^it >vas 
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oddly suggestive of hidden mobilities — past or 
present — like a pause between two leaping pulse- 
beats. The stillness of tension instead of her habitual 
stillness of hebetude. Her fragility looked as tho 
it could spring as well as droop. Lambencies — like 
the crouch of nerves — ^was in that figure, its 
rhythmic outlines and languorous curves — ^somehow 
seeming to hold an implication of uprising — like the 
flow of unseen waves leashed against all surge or 
outbreak. 

"I am sure you will be pleased with the effect, 
Monsieur. I am positive it would yield the one 
thing needful to bring out in vividness, herself — ^in 
all the certitude of a perfected life." 

"But her eyes!" suddenly exclaimed Monsieur in 
consternation. "How could you paint them — opened 
in the sunlight ?" 

"How?" The question was like the shackle of too 
frigid a rationality, and gave to Gaspard that impa- 
tient discomfiture he invariably felt before any 
doubt of his ability to entrench the poetry of his 
dreams in the science of reality. 

"How?" he repeated slowly. "Well, doubtless, I 
can devise something to do away with that difficulty. 
First, let us see the effect of the sunlight upon her 
face— even tho her eyes must remain in it averted 
or closed." 

"Bien, let us see." 

Stretching far across the studio, near the center, 
was a broad shaft of sunlight, which, every fair 
day, appeared at this meridional hour. The win- 
dows whence it fell were high as the lofty ceiling, 
and with their stiff dark shades now furled up to 
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that height, was revealed, in all its unbearable ma- 
turity of glare, the full disk of the sun. 

At Monsieur's softly spoken request, the woman 
arose and approached the brilliant shaft of light. 
Walking in her peculiar light tread, gentle as a 
flower waving upon its stalk, her skirts clinging in 
noiseless undulations about her limbs, her flanks 
delicate as two folded palms, and her unbound vraist 
curving with each step. She advanced and slept 
within the shaft of sunlight. 

Silently, breathlessly, the two men watched her, 
as tho she were bent upon some mysterious, un- 
known act. 

With downcast eyes, she stood bathed within the 
light like some blind white marble Venus, whose 
perfection is fearless of the onslaught of every ele- 
ment. She stood trance-like, motionless, rapt repose 
upon her uplifted face — as tho held in the unseeing 
vise of some inward vision. This strange creature 
in her comatose life — of what was she now a^vare? 
Of what was she thinking? What was she feeling? 
Was it only of the light ? Did she receive that eflFu- 
sion in her spiritual consciousness which now 
glowed upon her dainty flesh ? 

Gaspard's lips quivered as he broke the spellbound 
silence, exclaiming in a voice louder than before: 

"Behold the effect, Monsieur; just as I told you 
it would be. It, indeed, bestows upon her that touch 
of vitality which was all that she required. Note 
how lustrous, warm and living it makes her look! 
Her flesh is no longer perishable as snow, no longer 
cold as marble, but seems to flow over her like a 
river of milk and honey over a pactolian bed !" 
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"Mon Dieu, oui, she is beautiful/' murmured Mon- 
sieur with indrawn breath. ''But she does not seem 
like herself with her eyes thus concealed. They, too, 
above all, must be fully revealed in order to secure her 
likeness. Gaspard, you can not paint her face in the 
effect of the sunlight without also portraying her eyes 
in the same effect. How can you surmount that 
difficulty?" 

"True," said Gaspard, feeling some smothering in- 
fluence upon his burning hopes. What if his superb, 
his audacious conception should evaporate into — ^the 
impossible? 

But scarcely had he framed the dark dread ere her 
lashes lifted their dusky web from off her cheeks, her 
lashes lifted and her eyes were opened, wide opened 
and unflinching in a firm and changeless gaze in the 
very midst of the blaze of light; ay — as Gaspard and 
Monsieur beheld — were opened in a continuous fixation 
of their sight upon the sun itself, whose disk from the 
windows conflagrated the white skies. 

And the chill of the unaccountable fell upon the two 
men, and neither could break the deathly pall of silence 
which suddenly fell upon them. 

Never before had Gaspard seen the full size of her 
eyes. Large eyes, spherales of midnight, which ap- 
peared to even widen, to dilate, deliberately and un- 
blinkingly, as tho lidless as a snake's — while they kept 
themselves fixt in that preternatural stare at the un- 
clouded orb of the skies. 

What mystery was this? What unspeakable, un- 
human thing — ^this changeless, uncanny, amazing stare 
at that fiery orb, which beats down all human gaze ? 

Was she, then — not humanf 
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In her cataleptic attitude, in her entranced qtiietude, 
in her rigidity, which yet seemed so flexible, like the 
flesh of a creature without bones — ^in her blind in- 
difference to her aghast spectators, in her wide, per- 
sistent, unwinking stare — ^there was something- so 
wildly unnatural that it entrenched upon the sphere of 
the lethal, the frightful, the monstrous ! 

Softly Gaspard's hand stole within his coat to press 
upon the tumult of his heart. In what strange life was 
she living? Was she perchance in some syncope from 
which she had not yet awakened? Was she a som- 
nambule — ^living in a fictitious disconnection from all 
natural things — which, until now, they had mistaken 
for her true life? Or was she perchance in some 
swooning trance such as is known to have fallen upon 
the too saintly beings — of St. Theresa and Githerine 
de Sienna? Something must surely account for that 
abnormal gaze upon the sun. 

At this Gaspard studied with less disquiet those dark 
and stedfast eyes in their incessant fixity upon the sun. 
How dark they were, preserving their seclusion of ab- 
solute darkness against the light — futile to lift from 
it any tone. Veritably, he needs must dip his brush 
into the darkness of night, eclipse, and the rents of 
earthquakes to convey the profound darkness of those 
eyes — ^held like a palpitant body between the wings of 
the lashes. Yet it was all in one uniform tone, a cloud 
of black, a plane surface of a single opaque color, be- 
hind which there appeared to be — ^nothing. 

"Thank God," thought Gaspard. "The darkness of 
her eyes has nothing obscure in it. It is all palpable, 
all emerged to the light." And already the clutch 
of the inexplicable relaxed its hold upon him, and he 
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turned to Monsieur, saying with a nervous laugh, 
"Certainly, her gift of vision is the most extraordinary 
thing I have ever seen." 

And Monsieur, too, smiled in a forced way, alto- 
gether unlike his usual debonair expressions of ease 
or pleasure, and rejoined: 

"I suppose this, too, is one of the peculiarities left 
upon her from her past. I did not know before that 
she possest this — strange gift of vision." 

"Strange, indeed I" 

"Quite accountable, tho, it must be. Many people 
have possest abnormal powers of vision. Tiberius, for 
instance, history says, could see in the dark; that is 
quite as peculiar as this trait of hers, and quite as 
natural." 

Monsieur assumed a playful manner, through which 
Gaspard perceived that the chill of the inexplicable was 
still upon him. 

"Of course, it is quite explicable," assented Gaspard, 
and saw that the words had a restorative effect upon 
Monsieur. 

"Certainly. I might have known that her eyes — 
being so dark — ^had from their very prodigy of color 
some prodigy of vision. All has come from that past 
and from that place where she stayed — 

'Till her blood was frozen, slowly, slowly. 
And her eyes were darkened wholly. 

"Ottt, and on dit, as you probably know, that dark 
pigments — ^just as proven in the Ethiope — ^are always 
a provision of nature against the heat of the sun." 

"Ah, no wonder then, that the darkness of her eyes 
arms them, scathless, against the sun. I had not 
thought of that before," 
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"And then, too, it may be explained in another way. 
I now recall that ophthalmologists have written of a 
third eyelid, the nictitating membrane, which enables 
the eagle to gaze at the sun, and which, science says, 
is the highest type of vision. Perchance this peculiarity 
of hers represents some kind of atavism which is yet 
a higher adaptation of the species to the needs of 
evolving life. Who can say? Has evolution ended?" 

"The abnormal in one generation may be the normal 
of the next — ^true. But whatever may be the explana- 
tion — I know that this peculiarity of hers belongs to 
the perfection which she is the first of human kind 
to represent." 

And the two men, after their groping explanations, 
felt the reaction from their previous emotion. Mon- 
sieur in restoration to his confident admiration of 
everything in her; and Gaspard in a bounding ebul- 
lience, as he suddenly realized that here — ^in this pe- 
culiar thing which had first chilled him — was afforded 
the precise unimaginable means for the achievement 
of his daring project. 

But why did she remain in that prolonged sameness 
of attitude? Had she not heard the singular discus- 
sion of the two men? If there was aught inexplicable 
about her, it was this lengthy maintenance of that at- 
titude. As Gaspard became again absorbed in her 
contemplation, he thought that she did, somehow, seem 
to be conscious of everything. Yes, it was perceptible 
that she was aware of — ^and was even enjoying — their 
concern. For altho her face was impassive — ^there 
fluctuated over her whole person something magnetic 
and yet impalpable, impressing one like a smile. 

Was her soul smiling, and could it not be seen? Or 
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in what else did the smile consist? Was he mistaken in 
thinking it consisted in — a more sensitive curve of her 
cheeks, a deeper inward dimpling of the two corners 
of her mouth, or in a quivering of the eyelashes, of 
those extraordinary lashes, which seemed to have 
caught to their very tips much of the life and sentiency 
which hitherto Gaspard had thought to be solely con- 
centrate within the eyes ? 

He could not precisely locate that smile, as she stood 
there as tho veiled in its influence — a statue in white- 
ness and poise, but one whose every line and curve 
seemed like the renascence of hidden waves. Until 
suddenly she moved, she turned, she lowered her glance 
upon her two spectators. 

"Why, it is nothing," she said in her soft voice, mo- 
notonous and sweet as silence. And then the adum- 
brations of the smile became deeper, fluctuating, break- 
ing over her. Her lips parted freely. Their comers 
sank deep as tho cutting into the crimson heart of a 
bud, and in it all her little white teeth gleamed humid 
as pearly seeds within a freshly opened fruit. Ah, 
she was a living woman, she was human I 

"Ah, my beloved ! "cried out Monsieur ; "a moment 
ago you alarmed me. You seemed so strange. I had 
not known before of your rare gift of vision." 

No longer was it unearthly to him. It, too, seemed 
solely designed to contribute to that individuality of 
hers — strange only because of its unemulated per- 
fection. 

And Gaspard cried out joyously, excitedly: 

"Behold, Monsieur, how every dream has its reality. 
You did not believe I could paint her face in the sun- 
light. And I, too, for a moment was perplexed. But 
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now I see, and you likewise must recognize it, that her 
idiosyncrasy of vision was given to her by that same 
Fate which has ordained me to paint this portrait of 
her. Glory to Allah I Hopes are only the prophecies 
of fulfilments. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

"In her face and mien. 
The souVs pure brightness he beheld, 
Without a veil between" 

— ^Wordsworth. 

IT was the first seance for the portrait. As they en- 
tered the studio she smiled faintly at Gaspard, as 
tho her mouth had gained some fluency from its smile 
of yesterday. But her eyes were immediately down- 
cast, making him, as ever, wonder how and why this 
disquieting habit of withholding that which was the 
very natal fount of her soul's pure radiance had grown 
upon her. 

In preparation for the sitting, her maid arranged 
some details of her toilet, behind a screen of reddish 
wood, and when she stept forth in readiness, she held 
her voluminous mist-colored veil, close together, high 
beneath her chin, around her shoulders, — whose gleam- 
ing nudity was outlined beneath the cadenced folds of 
the veil. She advanced toward the chair, now placed 
for her on a dais, then hesitated, one foot upon its 
single step, and turned her dark eyes upon the two 
men in a glance which, perhaps because of the high 
arch of the lashes over the now widely opened eyes, 
seemed full of a suspensive questioning — a sort of 
bland, placid bewilderment. An indescribable aerial 
daintiness was in that pose — ^as if she were, indeed, a 
winged creature just riveted in the act of alighting 
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upon the ground. Then she mounted the step and as- 
sumed the directed position for the picture — z pose 
like that of a divinity who sits, solitary and uncon- 
cerned, without study or beguilement to please, sub- 
lime in her simplicity and simple in her sublimity, se- 
curely poised in its own perfection and the homage of 
all others. Her dress, of some sheer lightly woven 
stuff, fell all about her delicate limbs, distinctly out- 
lining them, and gathering into multitudinous little 
folds about her like the draperies one sees in Byzantine 
paintings. Her chin was slightly uplifted, and her 
head rested in the pale amber sunlight which traversed 
that section of the studio in which she was placed, ap- 
pearing to concentrate upon the close bouffance of her 
blonde hair. 

Thus posed, then, — ^as if, indeed, it was timorous- 
ness which actuated her, — she softly drew down the 
veil from her throat and shoulders, baring them. The 
corsage of her dress was cut away as far as the arm 
slopes, square across the front, above the swell of her 
breast, and was edged with some white mesh of lace 
as indistinguishable from the whiteness of her flesh 
as the froth of milk is from the liquid. An oblation of 
whiteness, — her beauty was offered to the gaze of the 
artist, of the lover, and to the full penetrant lucidity 
of the day. 

Gaspard viewed her bare throat with some surprize. 
Just before she had drawn down the veil from it he 
had wondered about it, fancying it as slender, fragile, 
consistent with her tenuous curves and limbs, and he 
saw it the contrary of this expectation. That volatility 
about her, which at times had made her appear like a 
flame which wavers with each breath ; that attenuation 
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and immateriality of her flesh, which made it appear 
as tho it could rest upon no human frame of bones» 
had no consistency with her deep vertebral throat — a 
de Milo throat — ^almost upon a line with the temples, 
for it betokened vitalization, a fundamental frame be- 
neath its white plasticity ; and within its columnar ful- 
ness, directly beneath the oval chin, was a faint in- 
dentation which looked like the last pressure of a palm 
left upon it in its molding. 

Gaspard went to his easel and began to paint with an 
afilatus full of certainty. Monsieur lingered. 

"Would it really matter if I remained a while to- 
day?" he asked. 

"No. Not now, at the beginning." 

"It is such a pleasure to see you occupied in the ex- 
quisite task of depicting her likeness. Ah, I envy you." 

Gaspard was already distrait, lost in the fascination 
of educing from vision to canvas. 

"I envy you, mon cher. And I thought that after I 
had learned what love was, never again would I envy 
you its substitute in art. But now" — he sighed, lean- 
ing back against the cushions of the lounge, in the 
old familiar attitude of holding one knee — "but now 
it seems to me, just at present, that it may be more 
sufficing to paint a woman than to love one." 

"Pourquoif" said Gaspard, perceiving that Mon- 
sieur was in his old mood of half-mocking, half- 
serious volubility, desultory, inconsequent, and yet 
filled with that habit of intense thought which distin- 
guished him. 

"Well, as you know, one can not do both ; and either 
is enough to fill a life. Love makes man a poet, 
and art makes man a poet. But the first is tactile 
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poetry which destroys, and the other is tactile poetry 
which immortalizes." 

"Vraiment!" rejoined Gaspard indifferently, only 
desirous of preserving his working isolation, and not 
averse to do so through urging Monsieur on in this 
strain, which, as he knew, would terminate in the in- 
evitable monolog. 

"Yes, because love seeks possession, while art is con- 
tent with inspiration. The two are not compatible." 

Gaspard thought only of the clear image before him, 
so definitely grasped by his sight. The image of a 
living woman, who yet remained so still and motionless 
in the restraint of the pose, that one would have thought 
that precise attitude as native to her as is the eternal 
repose— crouched upon stone claws — ^to the Sphinx. 
Her eyes looked afar off with their immutable fixity 
into the lofty and trackless azure of the skies. Mon- 
sieur continued: 

"They are diametrically opposed. Love seeks 
change ; art seeks the abiding. Love ever impels to 
destruction ; art to construction." 

"Love seeks destruction?" 

"Oui, destruction. A man can not love a woman 
unless there is something in her which his love can 
destroy. Sometimes it is her purity which enthralls 
him, and then he seeks to destroy it. Sometimes 
it is because she is so free, entire, and whole, that 
she fascinates him, and then he seeks to mar those 
^things by making her dependent upon him, by crea- 
^ting ties, relations, conditions for her. Or perhaps 
lit is but her beauty which allures him, and then his 
passion is not wholly satisfied unless he sees it dis- 
. figured by something he can inflict upon her-— 
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weakness, maladies, the sufferings and deformities 
of maternity. Only then is he completely satisfied. 
And such a satisfaction marks the cessation of the 
activity of love, desire. 'Thus, does love not urge to 
destruction — either to the satiety which is a de- 
struction of itself ; or else to destruction of some one 
of the physical or psychic influences in the woman, 
which has awakened it in him ? 

"A man loves when he recognizes something in 
the woman which his love can change or destroy. 
His gratification is only gained at the expense of 
some loss in her. Always there must exist in her 
something to be lost, risked, changed, or hurt 
through her reciprocity to his love, otherwise she 
possesses no charm or further attraction for him. 
Purity, beauty, or self-sufficiency attract him more 
than anything else, for certainly these he can de- 
stroy. Nature has clearly marked the intention of 
love — in thus making love's fruition in woman — ^a 
thing of change and disfigurement of her. All in 
order to destroy love in the man and to give him the 
cessation of its activity— desire, for which, uncon- 
sciously, he is always striving. When a woman pos- 
sesses no attractions whatsoever, or else has lost them 
through the agency of her lover,— only then can a 
man turn from her with the complete indifference 
which is equivalent in every symptom to love's most 
supreme gratification. Voila, I ask can perfection in 
any form be the aim of love? Alas, no, perfection 
belongs to art alone." 

Gaspard scarcely heard him, so absorbed was he 
in the long-denied felicity of exercising his craft. 

"The sense of futurity must always exist in Ibve^ 
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upon that its continuity depends. Something ever 
to be gained, something to sustain desire, something 
to lash the nerves to expectancy, something to make 
the heart throb with hope, something just beyond 
the reach, tantalizing the finger-tips with its near- 
ness, disturbing the senses with the possibility of its 
loss — ^that is love. 

"The sense of futurity is the ether which inflates 
the lover's heart to its highest capacity, otherwise 
it falls into unleavened matter, deadened or impure. 
But the artist — ^ah, he needs only the sense of the 
present to uplift him to the highest; there is noth- 
ing beyond the embrace of his eyes and thought. 
He lives in the totality of the moment. He revels 
in all its vividness and wonder. He becomes master 
of the present. And it is perfect to him even in its 
fugacity, for he knows he can eternalize it. 

"The artist exalts the present and the immediate ; 
the lover is exalted by the future and the remote. 
Which, then, is the most enticing? Which the most 
valid and secure? 

"The artist finds the consummation denied the 
lover. All the efforts of life are instigated by desire 
of consummation; its usual form — the two in one 
called possession. Love seeks this union through 
the body. Art through the soul. Love's method is 
sensation. Art's is understanding. Which, then, I 
ask, is the more abiding? The perfect possession of 
the artist is only won by him through the prelude 
of — renunciation. Only an artist can renounce. And 
the man, when he too can renounce the thing he 
loves, takes the first step toward becoming the 
artist. An artist is a creator, and we only create 
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through the soul. The soul is deciduous in its 
growth, its core only found after the shedding of 
many losses, of the sacrifice of many enwrappings, 
after the pain of many forfeitures. Many of the 
Greatest have deliberately renounced or slain their 
love in order to become the artist. 

"She who has inspired their dreams has been pre- 
served by them from the carnality that would have 
destroyed them. They knew that gratification could 
not be given to the lover without loss of the thing 
beloved, but that through becoming the artist they 
could completely possess her. The great loves — im- 
mortalized in art — afford this testimony. Par ex- 
ample : Dante dwelt in the same city with Beatrice, 
and yet seems to have avoided seeing her after 
he had once received the cherished inspiration of 
her vision and smile; Shelley, who deserted Mary, 
wrote his most exquisite poetry to her; Byron was 
constant in no love save the one from whom he was 
separated; Da Vinci was not inspired by woman 
until he beheld one — Lucretia Crevelli, at Rome — 
as the Unattainable, who henceforth became Muse 
of his dreams; Watteau won fame and attained 
greatness only after his passion for La Montague 
had been defeated and renounced ; Rossetti painted 
his masterpiece, the *Beata Beatrix,' inspired by love 
of the wife whom he had lost a year previously, 
having died, as others said, of a broken heart at his 
neglect; Paganini did not become a great musician 
until after he had murdered the mistress whom he 
adored to such a degree that, repining over her 
death, he became the supreme artist; Virgil never 
beheld Dido, and hence saw fit to make her his 
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immortal goddess of love and passion; — ^all these» 
through deprivation of the gratification of their love, 
procured its supreme possession as artists. I have 
always fancied that Caligula had an instinct of 
genius when he declared himself to be only in love with 
the moon. To the artist, woman must ever remain the 
unattainable Urania; then his homage for her can be 
impassioned to dare the wildest space, and he will 
hurl forth constellatory festoons from his brain for 
her decoration, which will illumine the night for 
all to enjoy; whereas the lover — ^had he his way — 
would devour and absorb each of those stars already 
surrounding her, or cancel all their brightness into 
the milky way of matrimony, for love has nothing 
for the beloved but the hunger and the jealousy which 
would obliterate worlds for a touch. So I say — is not 
the artist superior to the lover? Does he not merit 
the most perfect consummation? The lover's pos- 
session is like the embrace which turned Juno into 
a cloud, the artist's embrace is like that which turned 
Daphne into a laurel. In the seizure of one re- 
mains — ^nothing; in that of the other may be — 
glory." 

"But you — ^the lover — ^have not found a cloud?" 
interjected Gaspard, smiling at the whimsical mood 
of Monsieur decrying that which, as he knew, was 
treasured most by him." 

**Who can say, yet? I only know that the sense 
of futurity is in my love, and that my aim is that 
of passion. Indeed, I do not understand my own 
feelings, because I ^m too ardently experiencing 
them. We can never understand love until it has 
fallen from passion into affection. Affection i$ a 
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habit; we criticize our habits, and criticism is re- 
formatory. 

"No ; I admit I can not understand mj love, since 
it would seek to change the beloved. She is so com- 
pletely the ideal, so peerless in her purity, so im- 
mune in her ineffability, so sufficing in her unlike- 
ness to every woman hitherto known for the idolatry 
of a man, — ^that why I should desire to change her, 
to make her spirit more obviously that of the woman, 
is something I fail to understand. She satisfies me 
implicitly. And yet I am obsessed by the anxiety to 
change her^ — lest I lose her. I desire to derange her 
passivity, to alter her self-poise, to transfuse the 
marble of her being with all the currents which 
beset flesh. I would have her more expressive, more 
animate, more vital, buoyant even with the surgence 
of her deepest blood — ^hidden in her now like the 
blush within the bud. And why do I desire this? 
Why would I change that which is supreme of its 
kind? Ah, this desire to change her is but the de- 
sire of the lover, the human desire. I fear it. It 
seems that to change her in any way would be a 
spiritual injury — ^a sacrilege !" 

Monsieur was more like himself of old than he 
had been since love had entered his life. Again he 
exposed the antithesis which underlay his character ; 
the heart which craved the reality of its dream, and 
the intellect which feared the reality of its dream. It 
was the old inquisitive probing which seemed to 
say: "I love; yet why do I love? Yet I must not 
ask lest the handling endanger the bloom from my 
love." It was as tho the intellect had not yet en- 
tirely succumbed to the heart 
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And the woman appeared, as over, oblivious; un- 
stirred by any communication with her environment; 
imperturable, as tho frozen in the gracious con- 
straint of her pose; all her vitalities as if in abey- 
ance from some inner compulsion; all the forces of 
her personality as if deflected from their natural 
course; all her senses as if in an alien seclusion 
from the world, — as tho having no kinship or gain 
to imbibe from the external play they had turned 
inward, and were exercising themselves there in a 
tutelary life of listening, whispering, savoring, that 
perfect essence — herself. 

No longer had that inimitable self any tendency 
to disquiet or mystify Gaspard, for he felt that at 
last he understood. She was living in the sacerdotal 
life of an inexperienced self, her entire being resting 
upon what is termed, in science, coenesthesia: the 
totalized core and foundation of the selfhood, com- 
pact in its purity, unsurrendering any of those forces 
ordinarily lost through the myriad channels for 
spending and manifesting and. exhausting one's life, — 
which human experiences teach and the percussion 
of others upon one opens up like running wounds, 
wounds which cry and laugh and disgorge and de- 
vour — ^all reaching out to something outside them- 
selves, for healing or filling or giving. 

And that which had long dwelt in Gaspard's con- 
sciousness without taking explicit shape, was now 
recognized as the ideal whose counterpart was this 
woman. 

In her was that fixity of the self, upon which 
was the impress of Eternity, and the sacred seal 
of Art. She was revealed to his view in a per- 
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feet adjustment of spirit to its substance. All was 
visible in her as she gave herself to the light — all 
definite, precise, sincere, and limpid, as can only be 
that Beauty which is founded upon Truth. 

Verily, the soul has no secrets. 

Her eyes, in their far-away look, profound in 
darkness, and yet unveiled to the light as completely 
as still lakes, — ^unambushed by foliage, unbroken by 
the air, reflecting celestial planes upon their clear 
and opaque surface. 

What simplicity in this vision I With what ease 
it could be transferred to canvas ! 



PART IV 
The Void 
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CHAPTER XVII 

"The great Mystery of Time, were there no 
other; the illimitable, silent, never-resting 
thing called Time. Rolling, rushing on, swift, 
silent, like an all-embracing ocean tide, in 
which we in all the Universe stvim like ix- 
halations, like apparitions, which are and then 
are not. This is forever very literally a mira-- 
cle; a thing to strike ns dumb, for we have no 
word to speak about it." — Cablyle. 

GASPASD abandoned himself completely to his 
work ; without a thought that wandered from 
it, without a desire whose growing fulfilment was 
not beneath his hand. Hours flew by consumed 
to sameness by the unremitting concentration of his 
toil. The first stages in the development of the 
picture being more or less mechanical, flowed felici- 
tously upon the ease of his trained skill. 

The working formula he had decided to adhere 
to was this : First to portray the substratas for the 
portrait's composition, form, line and color, then to 
project upon it the illusion of flesh, the suffusion 
of unseen veins, the breathing efHuence of a liv- 
ing woman, then to add the emphasis of style, the 
essential principle of individuality, the supreme 
totalization of personal characteristics, the "over 
tones," then the note of finality, that last salient, 
divine and finishing touch which Angelo knew so 
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well how to await, and to jealously guard and em- 
ploy at the last — ^the final supreme stroke, for which 
every artist must economize all the ardor of his 
temperament, would he stamp upon his picture, as 
the culmination of art's highest intent, its occult 
significance, its soul. 

And to Gaspard the woman became more and 
more a pure abstraction, a mere lay figure, an 
effigy without thoughts or senses, reserves or com- 
plexities, cut in the sculptured simplicity of a pic- 
ture to be but transported within another frame. 
She seemed to have given herself absolutely as a 
manifestation, for whose exquisiteness of depic- 
tion he in turn needed only an adequate concen- 
tration. 

Always she entered the studio and greeted Gas- 
pard with her slight smile, and then glided silently 
to her chair upon the dais as to an enthronement, 
the very resounding of the door as it closed be- 
hind her seeming like a seal shutting her more 
closely within the noiseless isolation whose shad- 
ows were all dispelled by the clear intensity of the 
day's most august light. 

Not always was the sunlight there, or being there 
at the commencement of the seance, it sometimes 
varied, paled or waned. But at this stage the equivo* 
calities of the light did not seriously matter to the 
artist. If the day which had opened as fair became 
cloudy, he still worked on, complacent in his knowledge 
that the propitious conditions lived in his mental vision, 
and that he could summon them as he willed when the 
moment arrived for the bringing together of all the 
accessories, climatic and perspicuous, his soul at the 
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right pitch, her beauty in the full lucidity, for the final 
touch, the life-touch upon it all. 

Once it struck him with amazement how she 
was affected by every atmospheric change. On dull 
or inclement days she appeared more wan, inert, 
white, more like the bodyless apparition of his first 
impression — an impression which he now attributed 
to the unpreparedness of his soul to grasp the 
vision then vouchsafed him ; but upon brilliant and 
mellow days she was the woman of his true con« 
ception, the one in whom was manifest no singular- 
ities save the rarity presented by a perfect soul 
manifested in the harmony of its perfect human 
form. 

"There seems to be a real organic need in her 
as in me for the influence of the sun,'' he reflected 
when struck by this. "That is indeed the pivOt of 
her character. At first, in my concept of painting 
her in the sunlight, I was unaware of how truly I 
had pierced to her only idiosyncrasy. It forms her 
trait tnarquant, the basic individuality of her being, 
which is the aim of art to detach and amplify. 
Precisely as I will have done in my portrait of 
herr 

The very next day this became still more stri- 
kingly noticeable to him, and precipitated a crisis in 
his work. 

She had come to the studio in the afternoon later 
than the appointed and customary hour, and Gas- 
pard had become impatient in waiting for her. As 
soon as he resumed his task at the easel he worked — 
exasperated into a more stedfast haste, as tho to 
overcome some precious loss of time. Utterly ob- 
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livious to everything but the immediate details in 
the picture upon which he was engaged, he worked 
on and on, until at length looking up he became 
suddenly aware that he must have been working 
for hours. 

The day was declining, and bringing in its wake 
an effusion through the air, feebly ashy, a sort of 
blue austerity, which brought into the room a cold 
thrill as of dawn. The arcades of the windows 
framed a sky of clouds with dark and ragged edges, 
as tho they had been scorched by the erstwhile 
conflagration of the sun. 

With an exclamation, petulant with disappoint- 
ment, for he was in the mood to work longer that 
day, he turned to her, and was startled, arrested, 
held as in a vise of silence, because of the change 
being obviously wrought in her. Her whole person 
was transfigured. 

She had become of so ethereal, of so diaphanous an 
appearance, it was as if all substance had been drained 
from her being, and had trailed away upon the depart- 
ing beams. Her shoulders were relaxed and sloped, as 
tho from the blow of some mortal fatigue. Again that 
peculiar hebetude which made her form seem as tho 
overburdened by some weight, like the weight of in- 
visible wings, or of the encumbrance of a soul too 
mighty for its delicate habitat. Shadows were 
amassing themselves in back of her like a velvety 
embalmment for a corpse. Her flesh, which in the 
light gleamed as with the polish of marble which 
yet seeps with some gliding glow from veins, had 
become a dead pallor, a mat blanched opaque pal- 
lor, a pallor which had in it waxen tints, and yet 
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looked like the permeable fragility of snow. Every 
hint of vermilion had left her lips. In her still- 
ness, every vestige of life, every sign of sentience, 
seemed exterminated in her. Her whiteness was 
that of something dead or dying, or as the white- 
ness of the things which haunt sunless lugubrious 
domains. Her whiteness was like a veil of color- 
lessness, covering face and throat and shoulders, 
and holding upon its immaculation just one emer- 
gence of color — ^her two dark-lasht eyes, eyes 
which now beneath their drooping lids looked like 
black-petaled hollows drowned in shadow. 

Where, then, was her life? What had fled from 
her? Was this a woman, human? Or was this but 
some fantastic effect, some delusive trickery of the 
air or light ? 

A pall had fallen upon him in which he could 
neither move nor speak. His heart was stifled in a 
nameless disquiet, a crushing anxiety, whose object 
he could not define. Again he was sickened by 
feeling the crumbling precipice of uncertainty be- 
neath the foothold which a moment before had 
been so valiant and secure. 

Of what were these unshapen fears, horrible be- 
cause of their uncertainty? Was it of the further 
lambencies of the dark in his room, was it of the 
shadows which drowned her eyes, or was it but the 
cold and clutching recognition of that aspect of 
strangeness again in her — but now a strangeness in- 
tensified because of its impenetrable ambiguity ? 

Just what was the object of his unshapen fears 
he could not define. Something unknown which 
brushed him like a sleeve in the dark; something 
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unknown, when to know constituted the sole value^ 
the intrinsic force and infallibility of his work. 
Then he must know. He would know. 

What was this secret thing that had stolen away 
the life in her? The secret thing which dwelt 
somewhere in a hidden inchoation, deep in some 
unprobed, unguessed recess of concealment. 

It was as if the veil had never been lifted from 
her. All that had been clear and true had receded 
into the remote hint of a vast invisibility, of a vast 
inexorable darkness; making his brain reel with 
the instability of all things. Like unto the shadow 
of some baleful thing, of some pitiless monstrous 
enigma, bearing inevitable ills to all and everything 
— ^which he alone was doomed to feel, and yet could 
never behold face to face nor know. Before it a 
blighting, sickening sense of ineptitude overtook 
him; as if for the first time he saw his future as 
the task which was destined to lead him deeper 
than ever plummet sounded, to lead him again into 
delvings within the lands of shadow, to lead him 
to an encounter with Truth, so near that its exam- 
ination would end but in its own effacement. 

What was this strangeness? Was it in the wo- 
man — ^in the air — where? This woman— or was 
she woman? With all life and blood withdrawn 
from her, she was but as some inanimate husk, a 
mere semblance of woman, and he shuddered with 
sudden horror from the strangeness of her aspect. 

Nothing was strange save she. She was veiled 
from all penetration in her strangeness. And 
wherein did it consist? What was its cause? 

"Does she perchance feed upon the light?" was 
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the query which flashed into his mind as he felt that 
something equally fantastic and unearthly must be» 
yes, must be, the explanation of that strangeness 
emanant in her, of that strangeness of dead-white 
inanimation — whence all blood and life appeared to be 
drained by the moribund sun as it trailed its pinions 
slowly away from out the studio, leaving the gloom 
to gloat alone in its absence. 

"Perhaps this strangeness is but the vestiges 
remaining from her past illness, not wholly extir- 
pated. Perhaps that illness is descending afresh 
upon her with the exaggerated force of a relapse? 
If so, she may indeed be dying. She may die before 
the picture is finished !" 

For one agonized fraction of a second fears, 
tremors, panicky alarms, pulsed through his spirit 
on the trail of this defined surmise. Ah, he must 
paint her before it was too late. He must preserve 
that beauty from the vanquishment of the threat- 
ening death. But — was that beauty? 

That appearance — ghastly, blanched, with no 
emergence of color save in the darkness, the stri- 
king incongruous darkness of the shadowed eyes 
— was that beauty? 

And even as he looked at her their darkness 
seemed intensified to violence in her pallor, and 
shocked the perception as something namelessly 
disruptive of all harmony. 

"Therein, perchance, dwells the sole principle of 
her strangeness," he mused. "And yet it has been 
said that beauty may possess some strangeness in 
its proportion. The marbles of Mgim, had each an 
odd fragment of color upon them; the ancient 
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Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles had a bizarre dash of 
color against its marmoreal purity; and Virgil has 
written of a statue of the chaste and white Diana 
to whom the artist gave a peculiar touch of vivid- 
ness; — these, rendered strange by an outre disruptive 
touch upon them, were yet the most beautiful of 
statues, even during the period when a touch of color 
upon marble was considered the very degradation 
of art. May she too not be rendered even as they 
were? — ^more beautiful by that dissonant maladive 
note of strangeness in her eyes?" 

And the palling qualms were somewhat stilled, as 
he seemed to himself to be arriving as some com- 
prehension of the shock of their effect. Their 
strangeness then was not unimaginably sinister and 
ambiguous. Already he had traced it to its source. 
He knew that it was nowhere save in the darkness 
or in some unfathomed quality of her eyes. And 
there, tracked to its lair, — surely he could fathom it. 

He leaned forward in peering intensity, and for 
the first time she appeared to become aware of his 
gaze. A quiver ran through her form as tho she 
were arousing herself from some leaden slumber. 
Her drooping lashes lifted, the orbs beneath wi- 
dened into full sentiency as her gaze met his own, 
directly and steadily. Again all their shock of 
darkness rested on him, pierced into him, sank 
down to the innermost profundities of his being, 
awakening in him that former agitation of response 
to a thing he knew and had forgotten, or remem- 
bered and could not define. But there it was, in a 
surrender ineluctable ! — striking him like a blow of 
the unknown, from the phenomena of her eyes. 
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What was it? That strangeness, did it consist in 
their expression, or color, or conformation ? Study- 
ing them more minutely than he had hitherto dared 
to do, he submitted them in their every detail to a 
renewed analysis. 

Perhaps their strangeness was owing to the un- 
usually large spread of the iris upon the sclerotic, 
like a dusky leaf floating upon a rim of milk; per- 
haps it was obtained by a slight divergence of the eye- 
balls, a peculiarity seen in the Sistine Madonna bestow- 
ing upon her, as it was said, that spiritual expression 
of a soul averted from terrestrial contemplation; or 
perhaps their effect was owing to the deepness of the 
sockets in which the eyes were placed, making them 
seem to swell and contract, instead of to observe and 
Ignore as did the eyes of others, — ^thus appearing in- 
deed as if they rested directly upon the pulse of her 
heart and beat with it in its every wave. And yet that 
effect of depth might accrue likewise from the 
length of the eyelashes which threw down upon the 
orbs below glistening flickers and tempering shad- 
ows, and the gleam like stagnance, and the dull glaze 
like death. 

But no, the lashes were now high-arched from 
them and threw no shadows. Then, since their 
strangeness existed not there, nor resided in any 
anatomical peculiarity — ^it must be, verily it must 
be that their effect and distinction resided solely 
in the color of her eyes, in some precise timbre of 
the color of their darkness. For now while bent 
wholly upon them, and they were opened wholly to 
his gaze, he saw that their color was not of the 
dead or absolute black he first had thought, but 
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were a living black, so vibrant amid her pallor, yet 
so devoid of all dominance of thought or feeling, or 
relativity to aught on earth, — that they could be 
likened to nothing known save to something pu- 
pilish into which all the veins of her being had 
emptied. Yes, there her life had flown, there the 
entire contents of her sentiency had poured, to clot 
and tangle in two pools of vitalized darkness. All 
her body had been drained of vitality and blood to 
centralize there. 

Sublimate of her soul, its seat and natal fount, 
as he had realized them to be, he now perceived 
that those eyes were also and in like degree, the 
sublimate, like a congestion, of her entire physical 
being. Their blackness was the blackness of ex- 
travasated veins — ^throbs in them like travail, san- 
guine glows in them like life, and mists like caked 
germs of death; — literally and positively they were 
as two knots of coagulated blood. 

And he shrank back in affright at this termination of 
his analysis. Again the sinister atmosphere, the pall of 
the preternatural, the ghastliness of the inexplicable, — 
crept over everything to him as if, try as he would to 
shape any form of comprehension, it would betake 
itself only to gruesome shapes, as if at the bidding 
of some Protean darkness and strangeness within him. 

But no, it was not in him; all was in her. She 
was a complicated mystery in whose devious sinu- 
osities he was dazed and lost. She who had 
seemed so simple, as the unveiled one, whom he 
could seize in total comprehension at a glance, and 
reproduce upon his canvas in an exact similitude to 
the external verity presented. What fallacy ! Here 
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was no simplicity. Here was mystery which de- 
luded his every perception, foiled his every attempt 
to understand. 

She was the Unknown ; the Veiled. 

His ignorance of her was what disabled his mind 
from observing simply, naturally and cognately 
every manifestation of her, even to the darkness of 
her eyes. 

"Every objective effect has its subjective cause," 
he mused. "Every manifestation is but a totaliza- 
tion of the present and the past. Every peculiarity 
in her has issued from — ^the past." 

And he, benighted one ! — filled with the omnipotence 
of his own powers to penetrate all things, had remained 
content with the evidence of the present, oblitera- 
ting from his consideration the past, while all the 
time it alone could afford the key to her enigmatic 
unintelligibility ! 

The past alone was the veil removing her from 
all laws of ordinary life, encircling her within its 
secret boundaries, hemming her in, away and apart 
from all others, dehumanizing her into a chimeric 
illusion, an hallucinating, unreal figure, — ^because still 
living within its unbroken secrecy she partook from 
it, umbilically, her form of thought and feeling and 
growth; breathing within its influence, as behind a 
veil, hermetically closing her from reaching forth 
in a clear revelation of herself to his understanding. 

Reflecting thus, all at once he saw that each 
soul does possess a secret, the past; which veils it 
in dubiety unless it be grasped and lifted away 
through the penetration of understanding. Each 
soul has a secret given it by the past; which is to 
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it a native nucleus around which the years can de- 
posit but widening circles, the cumulative repeti- 
tion of its primitive form, like the rings in a tree — 
recording successions of thoughts around a thought, 
directing growths upon growths, waves of all cir- 
cumstances and influences in the self s inchoation, 
going on in a ringing eternal range directed solely 
from the one secret — its past. The past forms the 
immutable, irreparable design for each self's mean- 
ing and condition. It is the key to unlock every 
manifestation of the present and of the future. Or- 
dinarily human life can not be understood because 
none probe for the past of the soul which gave to 
it its form. 

Suddenly her past loomed as the one and only 
requisite for his grasp of her. A wild impulse to 
question her sprang up irresistibly in him, and he 
threw down his palette and brush exclaiming: "The 
light has gone. I can paint no more to-day." 

She seemed to wait expectantly for him to take 
the customary move of going over to the doorway 
to ring for her maid, who waited below in the en- 
tresol for this summons at the termination of each 
seance, upon the days when Monsieur did not call 
to accompany her to her abode. 

"No, I don't want you to leave yet," he stam- 
mered. "I want to talk to you." 

"Yes?" 

"I want you to tell me all about your past ex- 
istence." He flushed from the effrontery of his 
request. 

"But I want to forget it. He and I never speak 
of it/' she replied in her monotonously sweet voice, 
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the words forming themselves hesitantly in her 
lentour habitual. 

Gaspard thought: "If she could but guess how 
the sound of her voice carries surcease to me as 
the guarantee of her reality. If she but knew my 
thoughts of a moment ago. Assuredly, she can 
exorcise all the darkness and mystery surrounding her, 
if she will but respond to this new quest of mine." He 
said : 

"There is but one way to forget it" 

"How?" 

"To express it fully to me. That which we hold 
within ourselves thrives in its secrecy. That which 
we reveal to another is already lost* to us." 

"Perhaps," she murmured. And her eyes no 
longer seemed so strange to him. Their candor was 
clouded by naught save the retrospects of the yester- 
days, which filled them with a poignant, liquid fulness 
like the mouth vortex of two vials, open and yet 
too replete for any of their contents to flow there- 
from. 

''Dites-moir 

"But—" 

"If I tell you I must know your past in order to 
know you, and so to paint you as you really are, — 
will you not tell me?" 

"Yes, then. But I know not how to tell you. 
Now that I wish to do so there seems to be nothing 
to tell." 

"Where did you live?" 

"Oh, I did not live, until I met him I For as he 
has told me, a woman has no consciousness of her- 
self save what love awakens." 
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"But where, where was this place, where you did 
not live, but where surely you were not dead ? In what 
sphere? In what strange environment, in what in- 
conceivable demesne?" 

"I dwelt within a nunnery. I was bom there." 

"Ah !" Light was bursting upon him. 

"I was born there. I lived there always. I saw 
nothing beyond its walls. There seems to be noth- 
ing else of the past to tell you. That is all." 

"All?" 

"Yes. For my very birth was unrecorded and 
unexplained to me. I know not why. Everything 
has been concealed about me, my parents, my birth, 
my whole existence. Something was there to be 
hidden. I know nothing more. I was a victim to 
that need of secrecy. It seems my very existence 
was denied by those to whom I must have owed 
it. My life was but one long exile from life. My 
birth left me unpledged to life, unknown to life. 
And there within the nunnery I was buried, as I 
was born, beneath a veil." 

"Buried !" 

"Yes. I was buried beneath a veil as beneath 
the cerements of the dead. I saw nothing, I heard 
nothing, I felt nothing of life beneath it." 

And he pictured her to himself sequestered amid 
the silence and shadows, the cloistral gloom and 
cryptic solitudes, of such a fate. No wonder she was 
white; as waxen white as a flower grown within a 
tomb. 

"But what thoughts filled your days there?" he 
almost whispered. "Was it of God that you 
thought and were wholly conscious?" 
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Haw sacred she seemed at that moment, she was 
indeed the pristine soul I But she shook her head 
at his thrilled venerative query. 

"No. I never thought of God. I had no need 
of Him, for I had not yet lived or suffered or loved. 
No, there seems to be nothing to tell you of my 
past, except that it was nothing, — 2. page unwritten, 
blank, void." 

"But you were conscious, you were not really 
dead, in those long yesterdays of your life, of 
what were you conscious?" 

Her brow contracted slightly as if in an effort 
at recollection. "Since he has taught me to express 
what I feel, I have learned that during all those 
days of my past, I was conscious of nothing save of 
Time, — of the flight of Time. It composed my exist- 
ence. I was aware of nothing else, and so became 
aware of it, as no one else has ever been before. There 
was nothing to distract me from it; and I learned 
how nothing can be saved from it. In that way 
I felt that I was living the universal life. I was 
conscious solely of Time. Of how it passed and 
passed, and yet was renewed and measured out, — 
endless every day. It filled my heart with empti- 
ness, my brain with emptiness, my veins with 
emptiness. For I knew that that was its aim, and 
recognized what it could do to me, even tho it 
itself is — ^nothing. Ah, that is why it is so frightful. 
Time is nothing and yet is all that can do anything 
to us ! It is as if .one were placed in its grip, as 
within the grip of some baleful thing which does not 
even exist, save in the void of our own selves. Is 
it not so?" 
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"I do not know. I do not know. I never thought 
of it before !" 

"Yes. Time is nothing, and yet it does every- 
thing. It is pitiless, ruthless, unabating, tireless, 
in its measuring out, measuring out of the hours 
which bring nothing. For evermore it is busied 
and yet arrives at no end. No prayer can stop 
it. It becomes niggardly when perchance we can 
fill a moment with life, richly, but when it achieves 
or finds in us its own nothingness — ^how patiently 
generous, unwearied and heavy with its allotments 
it becomes. It has no purpose, yet it brings a 
cessation of every purpose, and of everything. It 
engulfs every life. It is the only real activity; 
activity, eternal, tmresting, omnipotent; and yet it is 
the activity of the Void." 

"The Void!" murmured Gaspard, shuddering to 
hear from her the loathed word. 

"Yes; there, only of Time, was I conscious. And, 
as I say, conscious of it as no one else has ever 
been before. I realized what it was doing to me, 
and that never, never would it cease. Time was 
interminable, and yet had so many modes to make 
me measure it afresh each day as I felt its every 
gradation. And I knew it could make nothing 
but graves; over and over again, never tired nor 
resting. I felt myself dying from it a little every 
day. Every moment I spent away my youth, drop 
by drop; my thoughts, my feelings, all dropping 
away like ashes of fires that had never burned, 
ashes which dropt inta the abysmal void — ^the hour- 
glass of Time. And knowing this so well, my hands 
learned to be motionless because they were given 
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to touch only rosaries, whose counting was but as 
little felt steps in the passing of Time. And my 
gaze learned to be fixt and uniform, for no matter 
wheresoever I looked, I saw but more aspects of 
my destiny attuned to the nothingness of Time." 

"That was but the mood, the tenor, of your mind ; 
other things somehow must have reached you, 
must have affected you somewhat?" 

"Well, I will tell you of all that reached me ; the 
sights and the sounds of earth. I dwelt in a low 
stone building, placed upon rocks, gray, bleak and 
barren. Even the life of nature did not thrive 
there. There were only the rocks, and, yes, there 
were some cypresses at our gate, dark and pointed 
trees like the tapers we burned within the vaulted 
gloom of our dwelling; only the cypresses being 
unlit, looked as tho they were always awaiting the 
light. The sea itself was some distance away, but 
I could hear its moan always. It too taught me 
patience, abasement, and the uselessness of all 
effort, and the sameness of life and death, and of 
joy and despair. And then there was the cry of the 
sea-gulls, which reached me through the distance. 
Have you ever heard that cry in a perfect solitude? 
It reveals to one that the gulls have barkened 
to the lesson of the sea. The cry, low and short, 
is as if cut off at the very beginning of effort by 
the tireless, immense and measured monotony of 
the sea; for the sea, too, is attuned to Time. I do 
not recall that there were any other sounds that 
reached me from the outside." 

She lapsed into pensiveness. 

"And the sights beyond the walls that reached 
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me were likewise nothing. One great mass of 
rocky ledges overtowered one side of our walls, 
and protected the buildings from the blasts of the 
storms upon that side; I never saw beyond them. 
And they threw a shadow, nearly always, over 
the purlieus of our domain." 

"A shadow !" 

"I should have hated the shadow had I not 
known that the days without its cast were so 
white, so intolerably white. Everything seemed 
the same to me, shadow and light, life and death. 
Time marked and conquered them all." 

"Did you never see the sun there?" asked Gas- 
pard, thinking of her one manifest liking, and her 
peculiar gift of looking at it undazzled as did 
Beatrice. 

"No, there I never saw the sun except when it 
was sinking. For the ledges shut it off from my 
view as it arose, and the roof concealed it in its 
meridian. I never saw it except when it was 
going down; down to drop into the hour-glass of 
Time — the void beyond the horizon. And when I 
saw it, even when high in the white skies, it too 
seemed to know its fate, for it had swallowed all 
its rays of warmth, and had become cold and hard 
— ^just as my heart had become." 

"And Monsieur changed all for you?" 

"Ah," she sighed. A flicker of pain contracting 
over her impassive face. "He might have, had he 
not found me too late I" 

"Too late!" 

"Yes, too late. There I had grown too old for 
love or life when it came to me." 
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"You old!" ejaculated Gaspard in consternation. 
"You old r 

"Old, ah, yes, very old. I have lived so many 
years, I think I could not count them even had 
they kept the records of age there, which they did 
not do, — and I could have known when I was bom. 
But, all the same, I knew every year as it came 
to me, and passed over me; striking me each time 
with its pendulum, leaving scars, graves, wrinkles 
in the heart, which gradually spread to the surface 
upon my face." 

In wordless astonishment Gaspard surveyed the 
faultless face before him, which had upon it, not 
a line to betray either thought, emotion, expe- 
rience or age. 

"I listened to my heart-beats and they told me 
how old I was, for they beat one with Time, and 
so could not lie. Time is a pendulum which 
swings and swings, striking against all sides, yet 
swinging in emptiness, is always going, arriving, re- 
turning — nowhere; and such too is the heart when 
it is attuned to Time. And such was mine, as I 
barkened to it each day. It told me, only too 
truly, how old I was, and how ifiuch older I each 
day became and would ever become, older and 
older; my age could never end, no matter how worn 
I grew with the graves it made upon me." 

"Graves !" 

"Wrinkles. The scars left from the strokes of 
Time. The marks of the beats of the heart itself, 
striking the face as it was struck — ^by the blows of 
Time. I felt them being made in me every day. 
I counted the strokes as they left their tracks upon 
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me. I had no other thoughts, no other occupation. 
All my senses were hushed, before they were even 
born, it seemed to me, to wait for those strokes 
of Time. How terrible they were, and so inevitable ! I 
knew it was useless to try and escape my fate. So I 
felt the strokes as they fell each day. I felt each 
wrinkle. I dared not smile, nor sigh, nor weep lest it 
help them deepen. I felt everything that Time was 
doing to me. It absorbed me; making my body a 
husk, a husk of a form that had never lived. I 
felt my eyes sinking lower into my heart, and my 
heart bleeding away, drop by drop, from its bur- 
den of blood that had never been shed in life, not 
even in the flush of any joy. And my youth 
withered away, and my life faded more and more, 
until there were on me only the wrinkles left from 
the tracks of Time, — ^graves of nothingness." 

"So this was the secret that obsessed your soul?" 
cried Gaspard laughingly. 

She looked at him blankly, a slow amazement 
spreading over her face. 

"But is it not true? You are the only one to 
whom I have told it, and I have only told you be- 
cause I suspected that you were beginning to see 
and to know." 

"What, that you are the aged being of your im- 
agination? How absurd! You are youth and 
beauty incarnate !" 

"If it were only true, if it were only true. If I 
could but believe it." 

"Did I not tell you, once before, that I would 
reveal you to your self in my picture?" 

"Yes, but even then I dreaded lest you see me 
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more clearly and guessed the years of my age, and 
perceived their marks upon me. For fear lest you 
see this, I have scarcely dared to breathe." 

"Come/' he said, "and see for yourself. Your 
picture already begins to reveal your likeness." 

She arose and advanced slowly toward him, 
clasping her hands together as tho in some inner 
trepidation of hope or anxiety. 

"Oh, if what you say be true. Oh, if I can but 
see and believe it. The fear of what Time had done 
to me has indeed, as you say, obsessed me like a 
secret, like a nightmare. Even after he came and 
loved me, yet, since I had heard that love was 
blind, — I could not believe what he told me of my- 
self. I have been afraid to smile lest I betray a 
wrinkle. I have not dared to breathe nor speak, 
lest any act further shatter and undermine the 
strength left in me. I have not dared to let him 
look deeply within my eyes for fear, through them, 
he might guess the ages of my existence. As I 
walked I scarcely moved, for fear I might sud- 
denly totter.' I did not dare to think, lest thought 
might aid age in its havoc and manifestation of 
itself in me. Since we met, tho I knew there was 
little time left to me in which to live in his love, 
yet I thought to prolong the illusion of my beauty 
to him by concealing from him my age. That has 
been my sole aim and constant endeavor. To do 
so, I have tried to conceal it from myself. I have 
tried hard to forget it; and in doing so have had to 
ignore and forget everything. I would not face 
myself. As you know, I have never even looked 
within a mirror." 
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The flood of volubility, as slowly she advanced 
to hinii springing from those hitherto mute un- 
folded lips, was like the quick rustling, the hum- 
ming startle of little wings which fluttered up from 
her uncovered heart as from a Pandora box, letting 
all its secret ills disappear in flight, to leave hope 
within. 

"Here is your mirror !" cried Gaspard in triumph, 
again designating the picture. "Come, look at it." 

And she came beside him and stood looking at 
it a long time, timorously, then quizzically, then 
with a dawning smile, which deepened and quiv- 
ered all over her, as if her very body resounded 
supple as a chord to the pleasure which broke upon 
her lips. 

"Does it not fulfil the promise I made to you? 
It is your first mirror. There is but one goddess 
who ever had a mirror, and she was Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom. You, too, can now learn all of 
wisdom, through this self-revelation." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

"The chief person in a picture is the light in 
which everything is bathed" — ^Taine. 

HOW life-like, it is growing." 
She spoke as she stood, the next day, again 
before her portrait. Her slender hands resting upon 
the back of a chair, her whole body swaying over it in 
a cool absorption. Standing beside her the artist 
watched her every breath and motion, with an intensity, 
excited somewhat by her proximity, but chiefly by the 
ebullient relief he felt as he observed that, since the 
hour of the full revelation of her past, she had again 
assumed to him the immutable simplicity of the ideal. 

Verily that hour had marked a crisis for them both. 
Full enlightenment was now his. Nothing in her could 
ever again counterfeit as the— dark. Everything cov- 
ert, obtuse, intractable, unintelligible — ^which he now 
knew were only the peculiarities left from her past — 
had departed from her altogether as she freed her- 
self of its memories, fears, reticences, and conditions, 
leaving no trace of the unknown to ever again strike 
at him and subvert his ideal. He possest the one secret 
of her soul. The secret that had obsessed her like a 
monomania — ^temporarily veiling her from his penetra- 
tion — and its disclosure seemed to have liberated her 
mind as greatly as it had illumined his own. From the 
moment her thought was freed, that hebetude which 
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had previously weighed upon her personality, holding 
it in abeyance, leashing it against all expression, van- 
ished completely. And from its departure he learned 
just how great a detriment it had been ; for it had been 
stronger than herself, and all that is stronger than a 
self is an evil, a peril, a fallacy. 

She had possest a secret, and secrets are shadows. 
They blight and arrest and densen the soul upon its 
march from the inward to the outward. Secrets arc 
the only things which the light reveals as the dark. 
The soul must then molt them if it would be seen in 
its virtual form; if the esoteric would become the 
exoteric. 

Thus from the time she had discarded the secret 
that had preyed upon her — she had lost for him all 
strangeness and mystery. She appeared to him now — 
as he regarded her contemplating her own portrait, 
bending over the back of the chair — ^as one adapted to 
every need of art, instead of as hitherto necessitating 
art's adaptation to her — like a substance at once pliant 
and firm, plastic, and inflexible, adherent and intact, 
which one could never mar, break or destroy, but could 
mold, blend and fashion according to the metamorpho- 
sis of the ideal. 

And the hour that had marked a crisis for them both 
simultaneously marked some crisis in the season. The 
very air seemed cleared of the winter's residue, of 
heaviness, grayness and gloom — ^whose very existence 
had not become apparent until after their present total 
disappearance. Outside the arch of the heavens was 
a tender and fleckless blue, upon which, hung in mid* 
sky, the sun: pure, glittering, cloudless, in its vivid 
maturity. 
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"Now that you behold your likeness/' said Gaspard 
— "do you not see how unfounded were your fears? 
Does it not satisfy you as to your youth? Can you 
find upon it any mark of Time ?" 

"No." 

"And here — ^it will always remain the same ; change- 
less, immune, against your hated vandalism of Time." 

"It begins to look — ^alive." 

"Ah, you see what art can do. Art is the only thing 
that can defeat Time. We artists can conquer it. For 
us it has no terrors. Its briefest second we can immor- 
talize. There is nothing that we can not wrest from 
the Void." 

"Yes, it begins to look alive." 

"A god-like gift, is it not?" 

"Ah, yes." 

And each word from her agitated him with an aug- 
menting sense of power. Suddenly the two images of 
the woman, the living and the pictured, became con- 
fused in one. He lost the realization of their separate- 
ness — ^to be combined by him — ^and saw them as within 
the coherence of one vision, a single vision, which he 
was creating ; his hand shaping, endowing, completing 
it into life, imperishable life. To achieve its finality — 
there remained to be done only the finishing touches, 
the Jehovic breath of its immortal life, and the thought 
of its approximation made him wildly impetuous to 
achieve it — ^to hasten the end. 

Is it really like me ?" she suddenly asked. 
1 should hope so," he rejoined with an intonation 
of irony. 

"But — I can scarcely believe it." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
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"Bien. Cest vous. You, yourself, in an exact like- 
ness." 

She shook her head gently. 

"Not yet — can I believe it." 

"Pourquoif" he exclaimed, half petulantly. 

"Surely, I could not be like that," she murmured as 
tho to herself alone, her voice charged with some im- 
port which Gaspard did not simultaneously fathom. 
Neither joy nor sorrow, it was yet poignant as a represt 
note from the extreme of both. 

'*Nianmoins, it is so." 

"But I see that you have not yet painted the eyes, 
while all the rest of the portrait seems to be fairly com- 
plete. Why have you left them thus?" 

Ah, she had pierced to the treasured whim of his 
work. How could he tell her that he had reserved 
them to yield their magic for the finishing touch? He 
had even avoided looking into them of late, while en- 
gaged upon the lesser intoxications of his work ; for, in 
doing so, he had discovered that they fevered his pulse 
and inflamed his imagination to such an extent that all 
work save the act of copying them diminished to mere 
drudgery. 

"I — I have reserved them for the last." 

"Why?" 

"Because. Well, that is impossible to explain to an- 
other. It is but a whim of mine." 

"A whim?" 

"Every artist has his particular whim — ^in the work- 
ing out of his greatest concepts." 

"But why?" she persisted in her most placid and 
implacable manner. 

"Well, you see, every picture should produce an 
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effect of converging to one point. The least detail must 
be arranged toward that — as toward a denouement. A 
masterpiece is but the achievement of — ^a single point : 
the focus of all effects in one." 

"But what has that got to do with my eyes?" she 
asked wonderingly. 

"Because — ^>'our eyes are to be the supreme point of 
this picture." 

"I do not understand why." 

"Because — ^they are the centralization of your life." 

"How can that be, when I feel my life— every- 
where." 

"But they are the fount from which all issues. They 
reveal your — soul." 

"My souir 

"Men have long wondered where can be traced the 
source of all that which we are. This has been found 
by me — ^visible in your eyes." 

"Oh !" 

"Enfin, comprenes-vousf — ^that when they are por- 
trayed, all is finished?" 

"I do not know." 

"And now — ^may I ask why ?" said Gaspard, smiling 
at her artless sincerity. 

"I can not believe that my soul can be so important 
when I see the other things you have already painted 
of me." 

"Then you like your portrait as it is ?" 

"It seems to me that nothing could be more beautiful 
than the way you have portrayed me here — le teint, my 
mouth, my throat — " 

She steeped herself in its contemplation, a musing 
second, then turned and faced him fully. 
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"Am I thus? Is it really true? May you not be 
mistaken? Look at me carefully and tell me." 

She lifted up an unsmiling face for his inspection. 
The act, infantile in its brusque simplicity and delibera- 
ting egotism — ^made Gaspard respond to it with that 
earnestness which one accords some trivial interest 
that has assumed a superlative value to a child. 

"Yes, you are exactly as I have revealed," he said, 
scanning the uplifted face so near to him. 

"Is my face so beautiful as you have made it?" 

"It is the same." 

"And my throat, is it so white ?" 

"Le mime," 

"And my mouth? Ay, surely there you arc mis- 
taken. Look." She directed his attention to the por- 
trait. "There, the lips are so richly dyed, and seem 
to breathe and speak like opened flowers, giving all 
their life in fragrance and color. Surely mine can not 
be so? Through so many yesterdays, I have felt them 
pale ; I have felt all their color forsake them, pulse by 
pulse, and sink down and petrify within my heart 
Does one not feel the truth? Ah, look at them and 
tell me again !" 

She held up her face, anxiously, for his enforcement 
against her doubts. All her self seemed tentative, as 
if waiting to recoil or advance at his reply. Never be- 
fore had he suspected her capable of such evidence of 
sensibility. 

"Is it really like my own?" she repeated in suspense, 
before his prolonged scrutiny. 

"They are exactly the same." 

"Then — ^this portrait is really my likeness ?*' 

"Your living likeness." 
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At this, some fluidic play of feeling ran through her. 
She clasped together her frail hands, and gave a deep 
and tremulous sigh. 

"Then — it is true," she cried, in a low exultant voice. 
"Then, it is true. At last I can believe it. At last I 
can see it. Love does not lie. Art does not lie. The 
truth of myself is — beauty!" 

And a dim flush dawned and deepened upon her 
throat and face and brow. In the flash of a second it 
fluttered in a warmth like the direct rays of the sun. 
Never before had Gaspard seen that whiteness inun- 
dated by the coursing tides of life; never before had 
he seen her invaded by the sanguinary waves from the 
deep core of mortality. But subsiding as quickly as it 
had come, the ensuing pallor seemed more white and 
flake-like than before as tho— too frail as yet to bear 
even that evanescent flush — it had exhausted her like a 
hemorrhage. 

"And this, this can affect you so!" exclaimed Gas- 
pard, amazed before the tides of feeling that had swept 
through her fragility like light and wind through a 
veil. 

"Of course. It was all that I wanted to know." 

"And my art — ^has taught it to you ?" 

"Yes. I thank you — for my mirror." 

There was such an unaccustomed vivacity in her 
words, such a new alertness in the manner in which 
she turned to him that for a moment he could not sim- 
ultaneously adjust himself to its a^^preciation. He had 
thought the discarded secret of her past — had been the 
sole influence to change her. But he saw now, that 
that expulsion had but rendered her the receptacle for 
a new occupant. Not sufficient to be herself, she must 
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also know herself before initiated into her entire living 
being, which, as a feminine being, had to be imbued with 
the sense of her own nature, her own power, conse- 
quence and significance, through having it revealed to 
her from — without; as within the mirror which Gas- 
pard's art had afforded her ! 

At this illuminating conviction Gaspard experienced 
the rapture a man ever feels, who beholds a change in 
a woman over which he alone presides. Every mani- 
festation of herself was thus at his instigation. He 
had made her know herself! And from that moment 
he watched for the corroboration of the change his 
revelation had wrought in her. At first he could only 
be certain of that invasion in her of a vitality — ^like 
the tentatives of an enlarging ego. In an unforeseen 
animation dispersing itself throughout her personality 
as if indeed some innermost congestion of hidden 
forces was unraveling, spreading, expanding — ^to mani- 
fest itself upon the surface, in a medley of subtle mer- 
curial tokens, such as, a readier smile, a more swift 
glance, a quickening of expression, a suppleness of ges- 
ture, a fiuent grace and mobility — in all her limbs and 
features and attributes. Like a suffusion of life flow- 
ing from some trenchant stroke of felicity — ^it per- 
meated her, and made itself obvious to him thereafter 
even in her silence and repose. 

When she went and posed for him that day, he felt 
beneath the familiar quietude — a growing tension, not 
dissimilar to restlessness ; making him suspect that she 
was awaiting, with concealed eagerness, the termina- 
tion of the seance. Already the immobility of her pose 
did not appear native to her as before. Her eyes trav- 
ersed the high azure of the skies, not fixedly, as of old. 
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but wandering in a vague and interrogative way, as tho 
it had just assumed the dimensions of an unexplored 
vastness, in which she must find some new point for 
her attention to fix upon. Once her hand fell from the 
support of the chair and hung down along its side, 
fondling a fold of the soft and silken draperies. And 
a recent gift of Monsieur's, a locket of black pearls, 
reposing within the inner-space between her two 
breasts, appeared to Gaspard to heave regularly with 
the exhalation of her deepened breath. 

"My picture's revelation of her to herself has natu- 
rally stirred her to-day," he thought. And sensitive 
to every influence he felt with her the nervous con- 
straint of her pose to such a degree that in spite of 
his impulse to hasten the end of his achievement — it 
prevailed upon him to abruptly desist his work for the 
day and to yield her the liberation for which he divined 
her wish. When he did so, she arose and stretched 
up her graceful arms high above her head, as tho in 
drowsy delectation of wakening from a torpor. Then 
with a lightsome and f eerie step, she descended from 
her position and crossed over to the window and stood 
there looking out. 

"What a fair day !" she cried. "Come and look how 
fair it is out-doors. Look at the Pare. The trees are 
still leafless, yet they are not bleak and ugly, but remind 
me of a dark coral reef in a sea of liquid flame. Soon 
the little buds will appear upon them, all tightly 
wrapt within their little secrets, which the sun will 
make them reveal. And the sky! Only look at it. 
'Tis all globed as with a molten tinsel." 

As tho overcome by eagerness to approach closer to 
what she beheld outside, she leaned against the case- 
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ment and prest her hands against the glass panes of 
the windows. 

Instead of sharing her emotion, at first it created 
in Gaspard a vague dismay. Accustomed to her as 
the unsentient and passionless creature, he all at once 
saw her receptive to every circumambience. Her being, 
freed from its secret, was opened to the entrance of 
every tributary of life, stretching endlessly, to gather 
its affinitive cortege from everywhere. Yet in her 
guileless sincerity, and with her new gift of expressing 
all that she knew and thought — ^he could see every 
track of the diffusing life, could see every renascence 
in her, as one sees the ascension of an essence within 
a crystal stem. And again, in thus knowing that she 
was wholly revealed to him, Gaspard's dismay was 
superseded by the ilan of rebounding confidence. 

She stretched back her lithe body and gazed silently 
at her hands prest against the glass panes of the win- 
dows. The sunlight streaming through them made the 
spaces between the fingers roseate, and showed tiny 
shadows of bones which might have been the ribs 
holding together two small fans of gauze. 

"They, too, are transparent," he said. 

"I love to feel the sunlight upon them," she cried. 
"Ah, I should love to saturate myself forever in the 
sunlight." 

"They look as tho the sun were melting them," he 
said, suddenly longing absurdly for her to remove from 
his sight and from the sight of the sun, those gauze- 
like hands, lest they melt away. 

"I love the feel of the sun." 

"Do not love it too much. The things we love the 
most are the things which possess the power to harm 
W the most, Loye is only our instinctive recognition 
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of the direction from which pain can come to us. 
Always the one who can give us our greatest bliss can 
give us our greatest woe." 

"But the sun gives only light and warmth and life." 

"Only in order to destroy. It ripens things in order 
to wither them. It vivifies only to deaden. Amid the 
elements the sun is like — ^love." 

"And you love not love?" 

"I love only art, which is greater than love because 
it does not experience it and so can reveal all." 

"Only the sun reveals." 

"But reveals for — the eyes of art; otherwise it has 
no proof even of itself." 

"Your picture, then, is its proof?" 

"It is the proof of the soul which it has revealed to 
me : your soul." 

"Oh, I thought it was only to be a mirror for me !" 

A shade of disappointment passed over her face. 

"But the soul is the mirror — ^to each ego." 

"Ah, then perhaps it will not matter. For, after all, 
it has revealed to me but one thing." 

"What may that be?" 

"That Time has not conquered me, but that I have 
conquered Time to — ^live." 

And she laughed; an odd little laugh which thrilled 
Gaspard with the consciousness that this was the first 
time he had ever heard her laugh. An odd little laugh, 
full of broken sonorities, like unfledged sounds, just 
beginning to move in that deep nest, her throat. 

And he knew that that was the first time she had 
ever laughed. 

How much she was learning, what graces she was 
adopting, what life she was manifesting, because of 
the self-revelation his art had achieved in her I 
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CHAPTER XIX 

"Is it love or sleep or shadow or light 
That lies between thy eyelids and thine eyesf* 

— Swinburne. 

THE hour arrived for the finishing of the por- 
trait. 
Everything was precisely as Gaspard had planned it 
to be in his audacious project for the conjunction of 
soul unveiled by the light, for the immortal moment 
of his perception and execution. 

The day was fair and clear as day can be. No 
sign of a cloud to shake its fleece in elfinplay — 
disheveling the air in uncertainty. Every particular 
meeting in the auspicious ordinance for his art's 
triumph. 

The sunlight penetrated the studio in one great 
glamourous shaft, in whose area sat the woman 
mute, white, and sentient. 

"Surely this hour marks the summit of all poten- 
cies in her, in myself, and in the light," mused Gas- 
pard, filled with an extraordinary afflatus, a sort of 
tense quivering of determination, as he comprest 
the pigments freshly from their tubes upon his pal- 
ette; pigments derived of all the siccatives and 
bitumens, for now he was bent upon the finishing 
touch of .the portrait through depicting, in a living 
exactitude, her eyes. 

And the woman sat, mute, white, and sentient. 
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within the sunlight, flooding all over her in a tumult of 
glow, in a vitreous glitter, in a shower of scintillant 
gold. 

From the time of her self-revelation, and her 
emancipation from the secret of the past, she had 
continued in that sentience whose very incipiency 
had been detected by him in its ever-deepening dif- 
fusion from the inward to the outward. Now it 
seemed to have attained its limits, placing all her 
being in the mystic symphony of a human person- 
ality, at once felt and feeling, respiring and inspir- 
ing, cognizant and efferent, simultaneously imbi- 
bing and giving forth all that it encountered through 
its new rapport with the ambient world. Tho con- 
strained in immobility for his art's sake, yet nerves, 
like an electric mesh, seemed all through her breath- 
ing, sensing presence; and upon her, an aura, like 
some mesmeric raiment of virility. Even her pallor no 
longer was suggestive of illness or bloodlessness or 
the bleach of some prolonged environing cold, but 
instead was an ardent pallor as tho from the bleach 
of the sun. 

She was aware of everything. Her lips were 
humid with their own warm breath. Her hands 
looked as tho they felt the tremble of the air. And 
her eyes, in their fixation upon the sun, no longer 
were a blank, unseeing stare, but had within their 
dark stedfastness observation, expression, personal 
consciousness. 

"That ocular peculiarity of hers was bestowed by 
Fate, in order to enable me to seize her ias the 
whole, at once psychic and physical, which only 
the sunlight can reveal to mortal view," mused Gas- 
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pardy a second, while he prepared his precious me- 
dium of color for the transference of that unveiled 
look. "What a miracle in my behalf 1 In the past 
religion has had its miracles. Perpetually love has 
its miracle — life, through the fusion of two in one. 
But for the first — perchance the only time — a 
miracle has been enacted for art; for my art, in 
thus enabling her eyes to gaze openly at the sun, 
so that I might paint all the unveiled therein. 
What a gift is she — to art." 

Thus her every attribute and peculiarity of de- 
meanor and mien were now regarded by him as the 
special dispensations of his fate, qualifying her for 
the perfect surrender of herself to art. 

And with her head thrown slightly back, sittings 
in a patient passivity, within the sunlight, she 
seemed yielding herself up to its will as completely 
as did Danae to Jupiter's possession when he be- 
sought her in that Pactolian form. Yielding her- 
self as only can the soul feminine, whose destiny 
is surrender, and in whom man — neither in love nor 
art — can brook a secret, because of instinctively 
knowing that but one thing can fill her conscious- 
ness, filling it to the exclusion of all else. Woman 
does not possess thoughts or feelings. Thoughts or 
feelings possess her. When she truly gives, it is 
with abandon. Otherwise she would not possess 
the blindness to consequences essential for the per- 
formance of her feminine functions; the trait 
which marks her physical being likewise marking 
the spiritual one. The soul feminine ever desires to 
reveal, to donate itself to the masculine under- 
standing. When woman is a sphinx it is when 
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she is not herself. And this woman, before Gas- 
pard now, was herself; the perfect self, who now 
abandoned herself utterly to the mental and visual 
proprietorship of the artist. 

Gaspard smiled a secret smile, secure in his im- 
pending triumph, whose anticipations throbbed 
through him like achievements. 

"How perfect is that look of her eyes to-day. It 
is the look of a soul ; holding all the ineffability of 
the spiritual, yet just merged into its physical con- 
comitance, is held in thrall by the inrushing excess 
of its twofold life. The body must anchor the soul 
with its vital encardined bonds, otherwise its elu- 
siveness defies the seer, as does the fugacity and 
fragmentariness of all perfect things when unriv- 
eted on earth." 

And he proceeded to transfer that look upon his 
canvas through the medium color, perfected by him 
for the visualizing of all realities, even as the 
Maker has chosen it for the proof of His creative 
evidence when externalized for moral gaze. 

Yesterday, at that time while she had held her 
face up so close to him for his inspection and com- 
parison of it to the pictured one, he had noted a 
particular item about her eyes of which he had 
previously been unaware — since not having studied 
them before at such close range nor within the 
penetrant clarity of so pure and sunny a day — ^he 
had noted then that in her eyes the pupil was 
entirely omitted. Previously he had thought her 
eyes were of too dark a color to reveal the pupil 
did it exist; but in that moment he had seen that, 
ho of a darkness so profound, it was not the 
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opaque blackness of his former belief, but, on the 
contrary, held within it some arcanic quality, a 
peculiar transparency, a sort of spatial influence, 
lending them a softness like unto the softness of 
clouds, through whose clear and uniform fusibility 
all existences can melt or pierce or break, and 
which made indubitably evident to Gaspard the 
total absence of any pupil in her eyes. This item 
of their organism he immediately associated with 
the ocular idiosyncrasy they possest. And it 
seemed natural to him that their physical forma- 
tion should thus possess a peculiarity consistent 
with that other trait which so singularly differen- 
tiated them from all ordinary eyes. In eyes en- 
dowed as hers, with such a preternatural gift of 
vision, one should expect their optical sense to be 
exercised differently — through some more subtle in- 
strumentality than that of the pupil upon which 
the visual sense of all others depend. Thus, seem- 
ing entirely congruous with the miracle performed 
in his behalf — to enable her to gaze fully at the 
sun — Gaspard accepted it likewise as another 
phase of his fate's fortuity, and prepared to repro- 
duce them in an undeviating fidelity upon his 
canvas. 

Since the change in her personality from the in- 
trinsic to the extrinsic, from rigidity to expression- 
ability — occasioned solely by the exorcism of the 
secret from her soul — ^her eyes, faithful corollary of 
the self, had unmistakably evidenced this change. 

Yes, they too had changed ; at first manifesting this 
in an ambiguous way, until Gaspard, through his pres- 
ent scrutiny, ascertained that their change merely 
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consisted in the loss of their former frozen fixity 
and their gain of a mobility that imbued them with 
a softness which actually appeared to have light- 
ened their darkness. 

And now, absorbed in unswerving concentration 
upon them alone, Gaspard observed and estimated 
just how greatly this softness had relieved their 
darkness. A softness like a blur upon a mirror, or 
the unworn velvety grain upon bloom; no, those 
comparisons were mere gropings for the true anal- 
ogy, for, in a flash, Gaspard saw that they were 
only comparable to that penumbral caste, marine 
ipdigo or purplish, which is seen upon the iris of 
new-bom creatures, whose eyes have not yet been 
habituated, trespassed, nor depredated by the light 

"Ah, in truth, this betrays how strangely invul- 
nerable are her eyes against the light. That invin- 
cible element can not molest their dark seclusion. 
They hold the look of all pristine things. They can 
face omnipotence as dauntlessly as an omnipotence 
facing itself." 

And he began mixing combinations, blendings and 
gradations of the pigments to produce that particular 
penumbral darkness of her eyes. 

Looking up from the palette, where he thought 
to have secured the precise hue, he saw, as tho 
from an acuity increased by his intent of immediate 
execution of what perception grasped, that the pe- 
numbral caste was even greater, ay, considerably 
greater than he had just estimated. 

In fact, for a moment it was impossible to judge 
whether it was light or dark. It was something — 
substrata, or veneer, or fusion, a mere vagueness of 
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a tint, a pallor, or glow — confounded inextricably 
with the color of her eyes. 

The degree and nature of their color was indeed 
entailing upon the artist a more vigilant detection, 
a finer analysis, a more patient and lengthy exam- 
ination than he could ever have imagined possible 
until now, when finally bent upon their portrayal in 
a perfect accuracy. He pondered upon them. 

They were dark and yet were light. 

How to determine this subtle concatenation vrhich 
produced their individual effect? 

He would, in truth, need all his acuteness, inves- 
tigation and judgment for that simple conclusion. 

Was their darkness upon the surface or upon the 
depth ? 

Was their light upon the surface or upon the 
depth ? 

A while he studied them, unremittingly, brood- 
ingly; and at last saw that they were so contrived 
that they presented an effect as of some infinitely 
delicate tone of glow, tincturing a ground of deep 
raylessness, of airless, profound shadows. 

Shadows ! 

But does not the light cast away all shadows? 
And was not the light revealing her eyes? 

Yet not a moment ago and it had been his source 
of rejoiceful vaulting certitude that her eyes were 
uniquely invulnerable against the trespass of the 
light! Well then, the light could not dispel the 
shadows — did they dwell within that dark seclu* 
sion. And they were there; of this there was no 
denying. Yes, in her eyes were shadows. 

Always it had been his imperious vaunt, founded 
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upon his mastery of all the mysteries of color, that he 
could paint whatsoever he beheld. Sight testified to 
realities, and all realities can be demonstrated in 
color. Therefore, regardless of his antipathy to 
shadows, now that he beheld their occupancy of her 
eyes — he could paint them, feeling this to be proof, 
unexpected and incontestable, that they too be- 
longed to the beauty one with the truth of the soul. 

What was the color of these shadows ? 

They were like shadows bruised into life by light. 
That penumbral caste belonged wholly to them, 
and was only comparable to the penumbra of the sun — 
which is purple. 

Ha, here was the solution! A cognate definition 
of their color: — purple! 

Yet had not Turner before him discovered pur- 
ple to be the color of shadows? Gaspard paused a 
moment in the flashing chain of his reflection to 
ponder upon this circumstance of Turner's priority 
over the domain of his own discovery. But no, its 
originality remained wholly his own. Turner only 
discovered that to be the color of the shadows in 
Nature, whereas Gaspard had discovered it to be 
the color of eyes that mediated uniquely for the 
Soul. 

Her eyes were purple ; there was no 'gainsaying, 
no avoidance of this fact. And by what chance he 
had not recognized this before, now puzzled him ex- 
ceedingly. 

Had they always been of this color, or had they 
changed to this color? 

Inexplicable seemed the day of his first analysis 
of tbeni s^s an absolute black. Inexplicable too was 
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the day, later on, that crucial day when in the sun's 
wane her eyes had struck him as something^ anom- 
alous, into which all her drained veins had emptied ; 
pupilishy coagulated. Did that period mark the dawn 
of purple in them, or the dawn of his recognition of 
their veritable color? In truth, like herself, they 
had refused to reveal their intrinsic nature until 
after the secret was dispelled from her soul, libera- 
ting it for its subsequent expansion. 

Certainly at present nothing could be more un- 
mistakably obvious than that clear wave of color, 
unbroken by any pupil, which dyed the color-orbit 
of her eyes. 

Purple, like shadows bruised into life by light 
their color suggested the perfect cohesion of all 
elements which partook of that penumbral caste: 
flames encased behind blue walls, cloven through and 
through with a softness that bedimmed their 
force as smoke bedims the fire; arterial and vi- 
nous tinged — ^they suggested all the conduits of life 
which ebb and flow, flush and pale, clot and dye the 
flesh ; all merged into the uniformity of that purple, a 
purple deep as the stagnance around ganglions, deep 
as the old and hidden intricacies of wounds. Strange, 
surpassing strange, was this color in human eyes. 
Strange from some wild strangeness of the flesh. 
Of the flesh ! while his deep searching had sought, 
had exclusively sought their meaning, their solu- 
tion, their understanding through the spirit! 

But no; in a vertigo of comprehension, Gaspard 
realized that her eyes were strange only because 
they were a physical abnormality. They responded 
to some unknown law of the flesh. They held a 
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secret, unprobed, irrelative, the diametrical opposite 
of the secret he had grasped; grasped, thinking 
there could now remain in her none other. 

Oh, fool that he had been ! With a mind trained 
upon the knowledge of the twain powers bisecting 
all things, yet, when fate had vouchsafed him the 
miraculous revelation of a perfect self, he had 
proven traitor to his knowledge of the dual law by 
remaining content with the possession of the secret 
of her soul, ignoring the correlative fact that the 
flesh, too, possesses its own secret in each living 
human being. 

Yes, her eyes— epitomizing the whole of a living 
consciousness — ^held their physical mystery as well as 
the spiritual one of his mastery; and now were 
baffling him, deluding him, maddening him again, 
as the Unknown, because he had forgotten the dual 
law of life, since he had remained content with but 
one secret, while always, in each living human be- 
ing, there were two. 

Alas, this present one, unlike the former, could 
not be elucidated to him by her. The flesh has no 
voice, no communication from one understanding to 
another. It presents itself as a wall, an integu- 
ment, blind, and impervious to the light; an inor- 
ganic visability; whose cause, reason and reality 
thought alone can penetrate and grasp as a mold 
instead of as an obstacle. 

She was a creature of the flesh as well as of the 
soul! 

Equipped, through his lifelong discipline and en- 
deavors, to know all the secrets of the soul, Gas- 
pard, for one tmspeakable second, was dazed by the 
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new secret unexpectedly confronting him» demand- 
ing to be solved before his work could further pro- 
ceed. 

The artist can only paint what he can under- 
stand. 

Gaspard had pledged his art to paint that which 
remains the unknown to others, but could be the 
known to the one who will bring the price of devo- 
tion for the purchase of the secrets concealed be- 
hind the veil. 

The soul can only be known by the poet. The 
flesh can only be known by the scientist Of both, 
he had aimed to possess the implements. Those 
of the former had been exercised by him to an 
ultimate, and now those of the latter — in this pres- 
ent contingency — must be exercised by him to an 
ultimate. 

He saw that the time had arrived when he must 
devise his calculus to prove whatsoever he per- 
ceived; must forge a chain of rigorous verification, 
must exclude, temporarily at least, all fancy and 
imagination, must entrench himself most firmly in 
the security and authorization of unimpeachable 
Fact. 

The color of her eyes — ^upon what veracity 'was it 
contingent? What law actuated its phenomena? 
What cunning hypothesis could entrap it as the 
cognate? What ratiocinative postulate could meet 
it, demonstrate it, reveal it, as the intelligible; 
therefore, as not the monstrous? 

Nothing can be known by the scientist until it 
be classified. Hence he must classify it through 
fathoming the peculiar law — for law there must be, 
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naught can be real without its law of actuation — 
that had taken this form of color; betraying itself 
as some secret of her flesh. 

And he recalled the time when he and Monsieur 
had groped for a rational explanation of her idio- 
syncrasy of vision. Both so easily pacified; Gas- 
pard in thinking it a miracle in his behalf; Mon- 
sieur satisfied with their mere approximate to some 
explanation. Altho considering them from that 
time abnormal in their sight, never had Gaspard 
considered the possibility of their abnormality thus 
extending to their color. Ah, that was a different 
matter. Color was the only reality for his art. 
Nothing obscure or unknown could he brook in it. 
The color of her eyes was to be the life-touch upon 
the entire portrait. 

Well, it was there. In the clearest discemibility 
possible. The unheard-of color of purple — accruing 
from some unthinkable secret of her flesh. 

Possess that secret and all riddles, all the unseizable 
ambiguity would depart ! He resolved to do so. 

It was there; seen; that was enough. His per- 
fected faculties, sooner or later, could know, could 
understand, could prove and reveal to all — ^the mys- 
teries his life had been solely calculated to grasp. 
To him mysteries could present themselves, but 
never could they remain mysteries. 

He had paths to truth from every side; as the 
poet and the scientist, the idealist and the realist, 
the dreamer and the logician. Yet, as he saw the 
task once contemplated as so simple assuming its 
new aspect of unforeseen complications, he was 
seized by a paroxysm of haste for more time. 
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After all, the chief formidability was for time. Time 
to unriddle the enigma. Time in which he must 
be free from all harass of interference or inquiry, 
making him suddenly think, with unreasoning 
alarm, of the necessary postponement of the pic- 
ture's completion incurring the risk of inquiries 
from Monsieur, perchance even incurring his suspi- 
cion of the difficulties besetting the artist at this 
period. Unbearable that would be. The problem, 
above all, must remain his own. Monsieur must 
never suspect that aught could baffle, even mo- 
mentarily, the supreme eptitude of Gaspard's art. 

And he began to ransack his mind to construe 
some fictitious explanation to Monsieur of the pic- 
ture's inevitable delay, when the door opened and 
Monsieur entered the studio. 

With alacrity Gaspard greeted the interruption. 
And when Monsieur apologized for his somewhat 
premature appearance to terminate the seance, say- 
ing that he had called to accompany her chez elle, 
and to bid Gaspard au revoir, for a few days, as 
he was unexpectedly obliged to make a brief 
sojourn at some of his estates in the provinces — 
Gaspard received the news as another intercession 
of Fate in his behalf. 

Ah, surely, he was still the chosen one for su- 
pernal favors. La chance could never forsake 
him. Here in the very moment of his need of time, 
its extension was accorded him. In a few days — 
much less, perchance — all could be achieved. In 
the meanwhile there would be no one to exasperate 
him with queries as to the cause of the picture's delay. 
Any flimsy excuse could suffice her. Anyway what 
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would she care, so long as she had become self- 
conscious, and was ever content to sit — ^mute, white 
and sentient — within the sunlight? 

With feigned gayety and an exaggerated volu- 
bility whose aim was to keep Monsieur's attention 
diverted away from the portrait, Gaspard had the 
relief of seeing his impromptu scheme succeed — 
owing to Monsieur's preoccupation over his im- 
pending departure and separation from her in 
whom he was now wholly absorbed — and soon 
closed the door after them. 

Then straightway Gaspard betook himself from 
the studio. Repairing, as once before, to the reser- 
voirs of certitude, to be found only in those in- 
scribed tablatures of knowledge: books. Wherein 
he was now bound upon seeking a clue to the 
physical mysteries, instead of, as upon his former 
quest, to the spiritual ones. 

He returned to the galleries and spent the rest 
of the day in rummaging amid their faded tomes 
and volumes, feverishingly opening them and 
promptly discarding them when foreign to his im- 
mediate need. His search was now, more or less, 
restricted to the one subject. Dioptrics, whose 
physiology Gaspard had concluded would contain 
every process and expedient and aberrancy of mat- 
ter which could, by any possibility, result in a phe- 
nomena of color. 

The color of her eyes must be in conformity with 
some law; must be founded upon some regularity, 
even in their irregularity, must devolve upon some 
principle, even in their inimitability. Therefore, his 
only resource was to seek its discovery through 
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laying bare to his mind all the secluded recesses of 
the material, all the recondite operations of mat- 
ter, all the hidden ravels in the processes of ana- 
tomical structures. 

He gleaned through many things but discovered 
nothing pertinent to his problem, until he turned 
to a comer of unclassified literature, and there 
found, misplaced, a book bound in vellum covers 
and bearing the title : "The Mechanism of the Hu- 
man Eye." 

He skimmed through its leaves, encountering 
nothing relevant until suddenly the word "purple" 
startled him from a page, and at once riveted his 
attention to read with devouring haste : 

"Science has not yet ascertained all the causes of 
the sense of light and vision. There are substances 
in the eye of whose function we remain ignorant 
Among them is the substance called visual purple, 
which has received its name from its color, and 
which is diffused upon the outer parts of the rods 
of the retina. There has been a theory promul- 
gated, a theory founded on chemical action pro- 
duced by a change in this substance, that it pos- 
sesses the greatest acuteness as regards light and 
color. It is unconfirmed, however, but forms an 
interesting matter for further research and investi- 
gation. Since the eyes of all vertebrates contain this 
visual purple, excepting a few species of birds, and 
as its function is unknown, it renders it a fascinating 
subject for further hypothesis. That images of ob- 
jects can be formed upon the retina owing to the 
bleaching of this substance, has been proved by 
experiment. The purple is first changed to a yel- 
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low color, and then passes into white. All that is 
known of this substance is that it is what retains 
upon the retina the image of the last object seen 
during life. These optograms, as they are called, 
have figured in several cases of crime, where the 
victim has held in the eye, after death, the image 
of the murderer." 

That was all the book contained relative to the 
subject. Gaspard perused the entire volume care- 
fully, finding nothing further regarding the visual 
purple. Nevertheless it was sufficient for him to 
leap upon as an explanation. And he returned to 
the one page containing those significant para- 
graphs and read and reread them until they were 
branded upon his mind, unforgetably. Tho so mea- 
ger, they testified to the reality of something pur- 
ple existing within the human eye; and that was 
sufficient. 

Then he was not the dupe of distempered fancy! 

Her eyes were purple, were in conformity with na- 
ture, altho that which they revealed — the visual 
purple — was invisible in all other human eyes. 
Therein consisted the secret of their individuality. 
They — in the flesh, as before in the spirit — revealed 
what all others concealed. 

"Doubtless," he reflected, "this substance has 
become thus visible in her eyes through the omis- 
sion in them of other pigmentary layers; or per- 
chance through some additional transparency of the 
irist resulting somewhat similarly to the exposure 
of the pink membranes seen in Albino eyes, be- 
cause of the omission of the ordinary pigmentary 
layers. This, doubtless, is what also confers upon 
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her eyes their seeming abnormality of sight, as well 
as of color." 

Amply satisfied was he, with the elucidation. 

After all, what seemed to be the subversion of 
a law was the accomplishment of a law. What 
seemed like an abnormality was but some varia- 
tion from the generic, striving perchance for some 
higher improved expression for the visual sense. 

And as thus he concluded, he felt that he had 
indeed probed into the innermost cells of matter, 
had mastered the minute organism of corporeal 
tissue, had, in truth, pried within all the intricacies 
and mysteries of the material, and within their 
realm of deepest intimacy and device, had discov- 
ered and understood — the secret of her flesh. And 
that secret — like the secret of her soul — ^was simply 
the revelation that physically as well as spiritually, 
she was uniquely organized to conceal nothing. 

From this her strangeness emanated, striking 
one as the unknown, because so long accustomed to 
the concealments and disguises seen or known in 
all others. 

Her eyes were denuded of all veils ! 

Oh, supreme revelation reserved for the mighty 
mind of the one who had pledged his soul to under- 
stand, and his art to paint — ^all that he could wrest 
from behind the Veil of Appearances ! 
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CHAPTER XX 

"La logique ne saisit jamais la nuance. Mais 
toutes Us viritis d'ordre intellectual reposent 
sur la nuance et sur elle seule/'-^REVAS. 

ON the morrow everything was the same as 
upon the preceding day. The heavens smiled ; 
the air was melted to translucency ; the sunlight pene- 
trated the studio in one great glamourous shaft, in 
which sat the woman, mute, white and sentient. 

Gaspard, occupied as before with the single item 
of depicting in an unerring fidelity to their likeness 
those eyes, opened and stedfast, in their miracu- 
lous fixity upon the sun. Only to-day the artist 
held in readiness upon his palette all the subtlest 
gradations, mixtures and combinations of the pig- 
ments procurative of the color purple. For he re- 
alized that — in the moment of his rare perspicuity 
— when discovering them to be of that color, he had 
been so transported by the surprize of the discov- 
ery, and the new form of research it had opened to 
him, that he had not simultaneously determined the 
degree of their purple caste. Purple possesses its 
degrees and nuances upon which its depiction de- 
pends, as totally as do all individualities upon their 
degree and nuance of difference from a stereotype 
form. 

No stereotype purple was the color of her eyes, 
of this he felt certain. For he had not forgotten 
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that he had discovered them to be of this color 
only through first recognizing the fusion of light 
w.th shadow which uniquely characterized her eyes. 

Therefore, at present, he was prepared to ascer- 
tain the precise timbre of that color dyeing in an 
unbroken smoothness the pupilless iris of her eyes. 

To offset the tremulousness of his over-eager- 
.ess, he essayed anew, while she was already posed 
or him, every possible variety of the one tint be- 
fore attempting to transfix it upon the canvas 
Then, with brush delicately seeped with an im- 
pasto shade, he looked alternately, slowly and de- 
liberately, with a close, minute and discriminating 
examination, from the living to the pictured, anJ 
became aware that the purple was, to a degree 
finer, more vivid, ay, lighter, than he had just 
estimated. 

In fact, it was of a violet caste more noticeablj 
than of purple. 

With patience unalterable, and a watchfulness whose 
only aim was precision of what he saw, regardless no\^ 
of all preconceptions, he scrutinized them and pon- 
dered upon them anew, feeling his very life one with 
the; indrawn breath of the silence, waiting. 

"Color, objectively viewed, is nothing more or 
less than the different rates of oscillation in dif- 
ferent ether waves. The rates of vibration im- 
pinging upon the retina of the eye are what cause 
vision. Each color has its vibratory note. The red 
has the slowest rate and is the lowest color in the 
spectrum. The violet has the quickest rate, and 
is the highest and last color to be perceptible to 
human sight in the septenary scale of the color 
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range. Therefore, her eyes partaking of violet, 
represent that which is the very apogee of the 
chromatic boundary, that which is the very cres- 
cendo upon the prismatic perihelion, that which 
reaches from the greatest remoteness, and by a 
media of travel, the finest, most rapid and subtle 
of all the oscillations of color, thus yielding to 
human perception its — ne plus ultra** 

And he comprehended with what fine acumen 
and infinite tact of skill, this color — the most pal- 
pitant, therefore the most living of all colors — must 
be depicted in order to achieve the exactitude of 
her eyes. 

And he began to paint them, suddenly antici- 
pating their difficulty, which yet deepened as he 
progressed. As he ascertained the fineness and 
exquisiteness of that color, he became aware — for 
the first time — of how crude, heavy and material 
seemed those implements of his art by means of 
which he was striving to adequately render it. He 
was constrained to stop, each thrice of a second, 
for comparison — so cautious must be the micro- 
scopic rendering of that pure shade, almost unsub- 
stantial in its fineness. 

He leaned forward in the peering intensity of 
his ever-sharpening gaze. 

Her eyes were of a violet color. Yet — was that 
violet dark or light? The twain elements ever per- 
sisted, even in it. The color of her eyes, tho 
transparent, limpid, clear as crystals, yet held that 
imperceptible something in their depths, or upon 
their surface, indistinguishable, a vagueness, a soft- 
ness, a cloudiness, not partaking of their nature at 
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all, but with it conflicting, intermingling, coales- 
cing, similar to those opaque, muscoid, filmy, 
plumose defects that some crystals contain. It 
appeared even to predominate beyond the violet, 
making the violet seem no more than a tinge, the 
slightest of difference, cast from something else. 

But from where — surface or depth? 

Was there anything to be seen beyond the violet 
that sight could perceive as color? 

Again he resorted to reason for elucidation. He 
must find the unknown through the known. 

"It is true the color-range perceptible to ordinary 
sight ends with the color violet. And it was a fixt 
law and universal belief that there was nothing 
perceptible beyond the violet, until Ritter discov- 
ered that there is — beyond the extreme violet of 
the spectrum — ^a vast efflux of rays, totally beyond 
our present range of vision to perceive. These — 
thereafter so-called Ritteric rays — beyond the vio- 
let, existing in a series of hidden colors, the un- 
known color-scale above the known color-scale — 
were believed to be invisible to all human sight, 
and only manifested through their actinic or chem- 
ical effects, until, through means of the strange 
experiments of the Baron Reichenbach — the eccen- 
tric nobleman who retired from the world, selfconse- 
crated to the discovery of some secret of truth — 
it was demonstrated that these invisible rays can 
be seen by some few persons gifted with an ex- 
traordinary visual power; thereafter to be called 
the odylic gift, since the rays were designated as 
the odylic colors." 

And the result of his reflection bore a transport- 
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ing meaning to Gaspard. He was one of the rare 
beings gifted with the power to see the odylic 
colors! And one of these was the color of her 
eyes! 

This power he must have gained through the 
coordination of all his powers into the one of 
vision, which, like all other faculties, can be mar- 
velously and inconceivably accelerated and in- 
creased through certain concentrations, transcend- 
ing its ordinary use, such as he was now employ- 
ing in this wondrous moment, on this propitious 
day. 

Instantaneously he felt that he was obtaining for 
one superhuman moment the glimpse of a reality 
never before imagined, never again to be revealed. 

For revealed to him now, through the unveiling 
miracle of her eyes, was a color belonging to the 
unseen range of colors; colors that constituted the 
innermost soul, the unknown of the visual realities, 
reaching the seer from some celestial spectrum 
issuing from the infinite logos of divinity itself! 

And for a second his mind soared on ecstatic 
wings, from the imminent fulfilment of his most 
cherished aspiration. 

Now he could prove the reality of dreams more 
audacious than those of Paracelsus, of mysteries more 
thrilling than those of Eleusis, of vagaries wilder than 
those of the Cabala, of fancies more extravagant than 
those of the Rosicrucians ! IVhat would the contem- 
porary crowds — ^pledged to the material and mundane 
— ^be forced to acknowledge when beholding the reve- 
lation achieved by his art — ^achieved simply by paint- 
ing the color of her eyes ! 
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So simple a thing — ^and yet he trembled before 
the exquisite formidability of its undertaking. So 
thrilling was the significance it bore — ^that vouch- 
safed to him in one supreme, culminate moment of 
his life was the revelation reserved solely for one 
possessing the inner as well as the outer vision; 
for one whose eyes were unsealed from every layer 
of the mundane ; for one whose spirit was divested 
of all that was impure, fallible, earthly — such as, 
now at last, Gaspard knew that he had become 
through his tutelary existence, consecrated wholly 
to the ideal which Monsieur had vowed to triumph 
in the world as the real. 

With a phrenetic zeal for the hastening of the 
end, he studied that color to grasp it with his per- 
fected insight. 

That color was visible; but it must become 
knowable as well. For he could not deny that 
there was nothing in the nomenclature of col6r by 
which he could immediately designate that infi- 
nitely ethereal and subtilized shade. He perceived 
it, yet did not know it — a difficulty which only put 
a keener edge upon his effort. It was visible — 
surely that was sufficient. Anything visible can 
be translated into cognate terms of comprehen- 
sion. 

Hence he must find a S3mibol or expression for it in 
the language of his thought. Nothing can stand forth 
so palpable but what it is likewise communicable 
in all terms. It must be resolved into terms of 
color, since color was the one and only media for 
the transmission of all visible things. A thing 
could have no being, were it not exprest in color. 
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But what if there was no similitude within his 
color-tubes for the depiction of this color? 

A second — he contemplated this possibility with con- 
sternation ; then extirpated its direfulness by recalling 
that a few master artists even before him — for in- 
stance, Da Vinci and Turner — ^had invented their 
own colors, whose chemical secret had died with 
their inventors, one with the secret of their art's 
achievement. And could not Gaspard do likewise? 
Fabricate a pigment to match the unprecedented 
color of her eyes? With knowledge all is possible. 
He had only to know this color and he could con- 
struct the mode for its transmission. 

Whether it was hours or moments he felt not 
the flight of time, as he studied, in unabating pa- 
tience, the color of her eyes. That color which 
seemed more delicate than electricity, more elusive 
than the vital fluid; until, gradually it was borne 
in upon him that it was not a uniform color at all, 
but was, on the contrary, a multiform one. 

Yes, as the first result of his prolonged scrutiny he 
became aware that her eyes consisted of many colors ; 
were indeed irised like prisms in variegations as 
many as tho they were the spectrum itself, broken 
into incredibly minute kaleidoscopic bits; veined 
like lapis lasuli, streaked and dotted and marbled 
in a network of brightness, in paillettes of match- 
less tints, like the liquid metapsychosis which plays 
over the dark orbs of insects, or in a ray of light 
directly refracted upon steel filings. Bright were 
they, not soft, as recently he had fancied. No color 
of shadows could even approximate their reality. 
In them, if there were shadows, they were rele- 
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gated to so profound a depth that they were no 
more than a negative background upon which the 
light was fastened. 

Their color was the color of light. Of light whicb 
became more and more distinguishable to him as mul- 
tiform, instead of uniform; multiform, even divisible 
into parts, like some aerie rose-window, an indescrib- 
ably minute lace-work of brilliance against a bosom 
of unseen shadows. 

And in that second he resolved that he vrould 
have to paint them by the method invented by 
Sisley-— once disdained by him as one of the tricks 
of the modern prestidigitators — the method of 
minute touches of the brush making a chaos of 
color dots and points by which Sisley sought to 
convey the play of color over the form of an object 
Something like this must certainly be employed, 
decided Gaspard, as he perceived the color of her 
eyes appearing like lucent particles, metallic lusters, 
mercurial glitters, chameleon-like tints and phos- 
phorescences — suggesting the gleaming play of one 
element against another, of the visible against the 
invisible, the surface concealing the depth — like 
solar threads dancing over and covering an impreg- 
nable abyss of water. 

Instantaneously a wild suspicion darted* through 
him, that perchance perception can become too 
keen. Through too prolonged a concentration it 
becomes itself like a ray, direct, invincible, burning, 
as tho from the great luminary itself, whose purity, 
does not purify, but instead whips up a myriad dust, 
a sphere of motes, renders in truth the very air 
visible as whirling larvae. 
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Perhaps this was befalling him ! 

And he feared the longer duration of this dwell- 
ing upon one point, of this focus of all his faculties 
upon a single item, and sought all the more zeal- 
ously to hasten the end. 

Armed anew by this salutary recall to reason, 
by this suspicion that vision, like thought, can be- 
come disorganized through the prolongation of its 
intensities, he became cautious and circumspect. 

And was rewarded in beholding the corroboration 
of his suspicion. Immediately it became evident 
that he had exaggerated the color of her eyes, had 
in fact just beheld them as tho through the aug- 
menting fumes of a fever. That color was not 
brilliant; was not even wholly light. 

Ah, his error had been made in seizing but one 
component of their color, until it had become dis- 
proportioned into a dominance that obliterated the 
other color fused with them. For their color was 
dual. Manifesting itself as a chiaroscuro — the 
faintest possible coruscation of glows and pallors. 

In this dual world, how easily occurs the error 
of ignoring the depth while beholding the surface, 
the surface while beholding the depth, the dark while 
beholding the light, the light while beholding the dark ! 

And also he saw that what he had taken for the 
separate portions, for the multiformity of the color 
of her eyes, was only their fusibility: no more than 
that of an opaline mist, or the pallid iridescence of 
clouds. Their brightness was only the brightness be- 
longing to fusible things in whose constitution ever 
exists some aqueous element, just as in her eyes 
were the natural aqueous humors which must have 
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been that something which had deluded him mo- 
mentarily into regarding them as bright. 

No, they were not bright. Their light was too con- 
founded with their shadow to be bright, producing 
that fusion which imbued them with their persistent. 
ay, their increasing softness; in fact — ^nothing' pre- 
dominated in them but that softness. A cohesion 
of all their qualities in a softness so complete, it 
became a vagueness. 

Vagueness: pallor: negation! 

No, no, all that exists must belong either to the 
light or the shadow, else it has no existence; 
and he repudiated that vagueness of her eyes as occur- 
ing from some other readjustment of his vision. 
That vagueness was but the clue that, if followed, 
would lead him to the one reality. It was not to 
be accepted but to be followed. 

First he must detect its source. Upon the surface 
he seized its beginning ; and traced its flowing, at once 
vast and minute, down into the depth. 

Ah, he had lately foreseen that it belonged to the 
depth. The surface but attests the depth. To what 
incalculable depth it led ; like some arabesque of the 
abyss of space. Farther and farther he fathomed it; 
he was on the very verge of its discovery — ^when sud- 
denly it sprang back again upon the surface, and be 
saw that he had again mistaken the depth for the sur- 
face, the shadow for the light. 

Unavailing his quest, unavailing his perfected 
sight, unavailing his lifelong aim, if he could not 
know this something, could not even see it now 
save as that which masked, unmasked and re- 
masked — ^like a veil. 
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Eternally the veil! 

Alas! this insistence, this thraldom, this obses- 
sion, this persecution of her eyes — ^was devouring his 
brain like a chimera, was shattering his nerves like 
a nightmare of incubi 1 

Unbearable was thought, unbearable was sight I 

Alone — he suddenly felt, in a terrifying isolation 
around which all was crumbling, and threatening 
his precipitancy into some malefic void of madness 
or annihilation. 

All the singing blood fell back in torrents upon his 
heart, making him conscious of no sensation but that 
of an icy, spreading, smothering pallor upon his spirit ; 
similar, reciprocal, yea, one with the pallor that had 
crept over the color of her eyes, obscuring it from him 
as if by a veil. 

The light is only the veil of the shadow; the shadow 
is only the veil of the light. 

Whichever was the something in her eyes — it 
veiled them from him^^temally, impenetrably, hope- 
lessly. 

The divine moment of perspicuity had departed. 

Uncertainty flared its wings, beating from all 
sides the cold dizziness from the Void. 

She was the Unknown; the Veiled. 

Again Gaspard threw down his brush and pa- 
lette, exclaiming, in a half-strangled voice: 

"I can paint no more to-day." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

"What hope of answer or redress. 
Behind the veil, behind the veil." 

— ^Tenkyson. 

"fin HE spring IS here." 

J[ As she entered the studio she exclaimed, 
in a blithe tone, as tho it were a message fraught with 
joy for every one- 

And as Gaspard turned from the open vrindow 
where he had been listlessly and absently survey- 
ing the familiar expanse as he awaited her advent 
he found her directly beside his shoulder, eagerly 
scenting the spring air, and approaching to its 
source as tho its balmy, fulsome attraction was 
irresistible. 

Of late, she had neglected to look at the picture 
upon the easel ; in fact, seemed to have lost all in- 
terest in its progress; and now that this humor of 
hers continued, Gaspard felt some equivocal emo- 
tion akin to relief, and was loath to say aught to 
recall her to it, or to the purpose for which she was 
here to-day. 

The past two days had been a truceless struggle, 
a bewildering dupery, an inscrutable obfuscation. 
against that which he had pledged his life to over- 
come — ^the unknown. 

Self-confidence was wounded, every faith was 
faltering, but still he held a vague foresight that he 
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was moving — through only temporary confusions — 
moving ever, toward some goal of his life's quest. 

Perchance he needed but a brief respite, a salu- 
tary intermission, from the continuous strain of 
the focus of all faculties upon the single thing. 
Doubtless that would prove restorative; would 
reinstate reason, triumphant beyond the disheveling 
of feeling. Too ardently he had desired to know, 
and desire ever defeats the purposes of knowledge, 
through confusing the fumes from the traitorous 
stir of the blood with the acuteness of the vision. 

Truth is bestowed only upon him who has arisen 
above all desire for it ; upon the one become stronger 
than the personal will, stronger than the will to 
live, whose excitations spread over the face of life 
delusions and mirages and chimeras, so that it may 
not be envisaged too closely, and so, be discovered as 
that Truth which is not Beauty. 

Like all in whom mental desire exists, the two had 
been identified to Gaspard in his quest. Upon this 
faith, as upon a dog^a, had been established his train- 
ing and single lifelong aim. How otherwise justify 
life? Why otherwise does each mortal feel as his in- 
extinguishable due — his right to some future knowledge 
of this? The secret dwelling behind the veil of all 
appearances is believed by all to be — ^beauty one with 
truth ; otherwise life would shudder from itself, and 
none would dare to pierce with their gaze beyond 
the sepulcher. 

And yet, what had happened to Gaspard — ^the 
thing which he accepted at last as an unquestion- 
able fact — was the separation of the two. Beauty 
was not identified with Truth-— he now acknowl- 
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edged. He had been distorting all evidence to 
make it conform to this, his former tenet of faith. 
Therefore, unbeknown to himself, harboring a bias, 
to eventuate as that flaw in his understanding 
which had shattered its infallibility. 

Henceforth the two were separated forever. And 
the future of his deep searching was directed solely 
to the unfound truth. What is Truth? Is it em- 
pyrean or tartarean? Is it sidereal or nebular? Is 
it matter or force? Is it the light or the shadow? 
Is it Ormuzd or Ahriman? Is its secret that of 
the soul or of the flesh? 

Truth can be but one of the two powers bisecting 
all the universe. One was the assertion, the other 
the negation. One only existed to reveal the other. 
And which was the one Supreme? 

He knew that he would know whensoever he 
looked within her eyes and understood — ^with the 
unerring sagacity time would somehow bestow — 
that which he would behold therein. 

And meanwhile — until this unmistakable moment 
arrived — he would not look within her eyes. No 
longer would he be the victim of their deceptive 
fantasmagoria. No longer would he be maddened 
by the wild thought that something had transpired 
therein; something so hideously unreal — rather 
would he attribute it to a pallor spreading over 
his own vision than to that which was changing 
them. 

No, he must not look until again he was mas- 
ter of himself, for only such a one can master the 
secret of another. 

So he stood listlessly, absently and morosely, be- 
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side her within the embrasure of the window, 
determined to forego all effort at perception until 
the unmistakable revelation of knowledge would 
dawn. He distrusted perception; he distrusted 
himself; he distrusted her; so he dallied with the 
fleeting moments, trusting their flight would pale 
the excitedness left from the vicissitudes of the past 
two days. 

They stood together, looking out over the park, 
whence issued the fresh earthly odors extracted 
from it by a recent shower, mingled with the woody 
aromas thrown off by the trees' new, toiling and 
fecundating sap. And he acutely felt that presence 
beside him and thought : 

"I believe she can feel each sappy striving, and 
hear each sylvan murmur, overwhelmed tho they 
are by the city's dim chaos and crepitations." 

He attributed to her an unearthly sensibility, and 
afliliation with all outer things, as tho she held 
some consanguinity with nature which made all 
their essences flow within her own veins. 

In a sort of dull meditative vigil, he was aware 
of her present sedulous, participating interest in 
the environment before them ; as, with hands fallen 
upon the sill, she leaned forward as if to reach 
every neighboring refluence from the teeming, 
warm incipience of the precocious spring. 

"What a fair day! What a delicious season — 
spring !" 

She lingered over the very name of the season as 
tho enjoying its enunciation. 

Her words struck Gaspard like some blithe ritor- 
nelle, at once meaningless and consequential, like 
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pebbles falling into a well, betokening its depth 
through the resounding train aroused {rom its 
every crevice, starting in him a train of conjecture 
and speculation — proceeding thereafter like sov^t 
meandering annotation, whose items were made by 
the least details, the most trifling data in the mere 
evidence of her — life. 

What he must understand was — ^her life ! 

Previously life had seemed so simple a thing, so 
perfect a thing when presenting — as it had in her 
— the evidence of a soul conjoint with its form. In 
all others the soul was indistinguishable, deadened 
or lost, through the dissipating channels opened 
upon them by the percussions from the crowds of 
modern life. But in her it had been shielded ; was 
integral; the perfect whole. And finding it thus, 
being vouchsafed its complete evidence — what had 
he found? Of what was he now convinced? 

Of this : every whole represents union, whether of 
soul with the body, or of soul with its logos. And 
from every union there results life ; life whose only 
function is creativeness, and creativeness is the 
function of sex. Hence in every whole there is sex. 
The whole is a sort of parthenogenesis — whose 
only law is increase. In its decay there is birth; 
beneath the old is the springing of the new; the 
past ripens the present; the present is fecund with 
the future; the invisible embraces the visible; the 
shadows fructify into the light; the light germi- 
nates the shadow; the systole and diastole of the 
tides, of the night and day, of the spirit fermenting 
into the flesh, or the flesh fermenting into the spirit 
— is only the eternal genesis from opposing forces, 
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from the union of antithesis, from the collision of 
diversities, making the whole function as sex — 
sex whose only aim is life. Life, life, everlasting life 
— manifested in an atom, or a man, or a universe — 
all the same ! 

What goal can be contained in this? What 
avails one to understand? What is understood 
to-day is obliterated to-morrow. The only age is 
the age of the springing new. The invisible 
has its swarming genesis everlastingly in the visi- 
ble ; and the visible has its swarming genesis ever- 
lastingly in the invisible. All that is certain is — 
fluctuation; all that is known is that the unknown 
must ever escape from itself into another unknown ; 
all that can be seen or fejt or possest is life — whose 
only mission and sole prerogative is more life. 

How then to understand her life? It — a micro- 
cosm of the macrocosm — was full of the evolving 
and the dying, full of spheres of apocrypha, propa- 
gating daily, hourly, minutely, secrets of the spirit 
and the flesh. To know her he would have to 
know the secret of the ages, the secret of the why 
and wherefore of this one supreme law — the ever- 
lasting genesis of life. 

And the formidability of the new secret he must 
understand appalled him, even tho he still held, 
increasingly, the vague foresight that toward it he 
was ever moving, almost regardless of his own 
volition. 

To understand her life — how much was involved 
therein I Pluralities, aggregates, factors, segments, 
medleys, quotients, mites and midges of being — 
existing as the reality of each ego. Whether the 
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ego mediated for the soul or for the flesh , it was 
all the same. Its only law was life — whose only 
attainment or goal produced more life. Without 
life there was only — nothingness. With life there 
were the evolving crowds, inside and outside, func- 
tioning in the irrevocable law none could escape. 
Then the law of life was not even knowable, save 
as the law of the crowds ! 

And suddenly from the feeling of her personality, 
from her sensing correspondence with the outer 
world, he gathered the realization of just how 
powerful in her was this life. In her was its Ultima 
Thule. In her was the perfection of the life of the 
crowds ! 

Her very presence now struck upon his senses, 
like a blow in the face from a branch superladen 
with bloom, richness and fragrance, whose ebullient 
perfection garners and ripens the worm. Whence 
had come this excess of life in her? It was greater 
than mere life. Intenser than the life of all others. 
It was life only as it is seen in some sanguinary 
triumph. Life bought at the expense of innumer- 
able slaughtered things. Life, unleashed, lawless, 
delirious, rampant — as it is betrayed asserting 
itself against all perils, against all weakness, 
against all frustrations and barriers, against all the 
foes of its nature, against every menace of death; 
feeling itself to be the one power; displaying itself 
as the only reality. How infamous and abominable 
it becomes! Life with no aim save — itself. Life, 
gloating, insatiate in its appetites; sucking all 
wounds dry to feed its rapines; thriving as the 
pulses of its enemies dwindle; freshened by the 
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blood that flows from its strokes of gfreed; sur- 
mounting every wreckage, sapping every obstacle ; 
pillaging every treasure ; deadening every existence 
to ply it, to fatten it, to besot it — the ruthless, in- 
coercible human life; the be all and end all of 
wretched planets, rolling from light to shadow, 
from shadow to light, in the intolerable white ennui 
of space, with no rest, no purpose, no goal, save the 
supremacy of itself — Life : throwing out its bloody 
oriflammes in a monstrous victory! 

And knowing now that this was the reality of her 
life as. of all else, he stole a stealthy look at her side- 
ways as they stood together within the embrasure 
of the window, to annotate, unsparingly, every sign 
in her of the exuberant and dionysian life, as tho 
he were tabulating some form of an accusation 
against her. 

He saw that even in her momentary stillness, 
there was an unappeasable vivacity. The former 
quietude of her face had no vestige remaining. 
Completely broken away, in its place gushed all 
sorts of unexpected expressions, rippling as neural 
tides, quivering as exposed fibers. Her nostrils 
were dilated as tho inhaling all the scents of the 
spring air. Her lips were parted and swollen as 
tho delectating from some invisible contact; her 
breasts appeared more protuberant as tho from a 
tactual caress; making Gaspard reflect: 

"Democritus said that all the senses are modifica- 
tions of touch. She is touch incarnate; and feels 
her being in a sensual contact with all earthly 
things. Always she is feeling something. Even in 
her absolute stillness there is no immobility. One 
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can see that she is listening, inspiring, absorbing, 
from every source. She quaffs through every pore. 
She vibrates in every cell. She drinks with every 
capillary. Her life, overflowing and unslackening, 
leaves her no respite, even in a second of its forget- 
fulncss. I wonder if she ever sleeps. I wonder if 
she ever lapses into a second of unconsciousness? 
I wonder if there can be any pause between her 
pulse-beats? One can see the senses in her as one 
sees the vital organs beat in the breast of a bird 
denuded of plumage. It is naked; exposed like 
throbbing tissue. She, once Galatea, in whom the 
slightest token of vivification was hailed with de- 
light, has verily become like a Gorgon head, dis- 
guised in its own gore against all searching from 
the spectator — petrified in every outraged sensibility 
before the revelation of what life can become in its 
extremity: the mere life of ganglions, arteries, and 
sensations — which is her life. 

Is she, I wonder, aware of anything but her self 
— and what contributes to the life of that self? She 
moves like a creature who feels its muscles play 
upon its bones. Her members delight in their mo- 
bile adaptation to all exigencies. Every word she 
utters is with a delicate relish, as tho she enjoyed 
the very motions of her mouth. She smiles as tho 
the corners of her lips desired to reach the humid- 
ity behind her white teeth. She sighs as tho to 
answer the voluptuous languors of the heavy air. If 
she wept — it would be with curiosity to quicken 
the unstirred tear-ducts that she might taste them. . . . 
The virent voracious density of the flesh enswathes 
her like a veil, making her now as always, only 
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comparable to a flower — become through her 
changed nature comparable to that poetical atroc- 
ity, that frightful perversion — a carnivorous flower." 

Yes, there was no avoidance of it, no tempo- 
rizing with it — ^in that metamorphosis of a soul 
converted into a body, which she had so uniquely 
exemplified — she had finally inverted the nature of 
all things, had disrupted all his ideals of her, had 
sundered all his strength from its lifelong depend- 
encies, had cut him adrift from every faith, and 
hope, and dream — ^as he felt the asphyxiating pres- 
ence of her life — and knew that never could he 
understand it, never could he understand that other 
self, alien, strange, unmalleable, indomitable, un- 
known, living in a new transformed life, of the body 
which had flourished upon the vanquished soul. 

VoUa, again the eternal equation that bisects all 
things. What is lost upon one side is added to the 
obverse side. The expense of one thing is the im- 
bursement of another. The shadows feed upon the 
light, and the light devours the shadows. 

Then, that which had happened to her — ^the un- 
speakable heinous thing — ^was that, beneath his 
very eyes, the flesh had transcended the spirit, until, 
through becoming wholly the human body, she had 
lost her soul. 

She had lost her soul! 

And how did he know that she had ever possest 
a soul? 

"Because I have seen it in her eyes!" Gaspard 
answered himself. "There — I have beheld it once. 
That remains the one thing of which, surely, I can 
be unalterably, incontestably certain. It revealed 
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itself to me. It proved that the soul exists. Altho 
it revealed itself as the unknown." 

The unknown — which can only be discovered by 
man in so far as it can be invented. This, too, now 
Gaspard acknowledged. For, beholding her soul, 
he had recognized that it contained dU and tnore 
of the various natures, the seers and thinkers 
among mankind during the ages have attributed to it. 
It was the vital principle of Stahl, the vortice of 
Descartes; the globe of Madler; the atoms of Dc- 
mocritus ; the air of Diogenes ; the flux of Heradi- 
tus; the elements of Empedocles; — all was equally 
true, and all was equally false; because soul can 
only be understood by soul, and the life of the joul 
only begins with the death of the body. 

And Gaspard had been granted the glimpse of 
her soul only because he had seen her while her 
body was yet dead; dead to its consciousness, to 
its senses, disconnected wholly from that world 
whose sole mission is to ripen it* to felicitate it, 
to perfect it — ^to the degree that it can destroy the 
soul. 

The soul had retained itself in her longer than 
in all others — ^because of the preservative egis of 
her veil; but finally, little by little, day by day, 
minute by minute, the body had disenthralled itself 
from its hold, and had trafficked in it, had stolen 
from it, in order to manifest itself completely in the 
only visible life — ^that of the body. 

And at last, with the dawn of solution came the 
knowledge that there — ^where he had beheld her 
soul — in her eyes — was deserted now. 

Her eyes were void of soul 1 
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Their essence was what had evaporated into her 
veins ; their vitality was what had imparted to her all 
her glow and vigor; their being was what had sur- 
charged her with the turgid, hectic streams of life. 

To its incipiency he reverted again, recalling 
just how the transfiguration had manifested itself 
in her, all having been revealed in her eyes. Yea, her 
eyes had yielded themselves, grade by grade, sub- 
tle wave by wave, donating their pristine elements 
to achieve her unexpiable viviiication. From that 
fount her ethereality had encardined itself; had 
spread the enrichment of matter through the pil- 
laging of their ether; had fortified the flesh through 
vandalizing the spirit. 

All had been seen by him as it had revealed itself 
in her eyes. All that she now was had been taken 
away from them, fading them, blighting them, bleach- 
ing them, until finally was left in them — what? 

What wreck — of color? 

And he shuddered from the tread of ghostly fears 
upon his spirit as he realized that in them was left 
— nothing to see, nothing to paint, nothing in 
whose actuality he could even believe. 

And the fears deepened into a panic of sudden 
alarm, lest he see the truth of what he now knew. 
Never, never, would he dare look within them and 
face their truth. 

And what was it — he asked himself — what was 
it that had wreaked its horrible will upon her? To 
whom did she owe that unintelligible, unholy life? 
What had slain the soul in her to feed the body? 

Was it Monsieur's love? Was it Gaspard's art? 
Was it— 
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But before he could formulate the final annotation, 
she burst out in babbling speech : 

"Ah, how the sun shines to-day. When it shines 
— so radiantly — it seems as tho it was solely fash- 
ioned, in order to prevent the gaze from aiming 
high. It is the only revelation in life. And yet 
is like a thunderbolt, striking down the vision from 
the heaven to the earth. There is nothing so su- 
preme as it, and yet the supreme strikes down to 
the low. 

"And you love — this sun?" he interjected in a 
sudden rancor. 

"I love it because it has saved me from Time, and 
has shown me that the universe, instead of being 
an hour-glass doomed to mark the everlasting 
traces of Time, is a sun-dial, marking its lights as 
the only events." 

And her harping upon this theme exasperated 
him to a sickening revulsion against it and against 
her. Her love of the sunlight and recurrent insist- 
ence upon its phases, made him feel that unrea- 
soning hate one ever feels against the inordinate 
homage paid to some idol, in whose worship one 
does not share. The sunlight, always the sunlight, 
in her mind as upon her body. And what was it 
after all? 

Not a ftevealer, no; it was only a Colorist — just as 
he was — and colors lie. They serve but one pur- 
pose — to conceal truth under the illusions of beauty 
in order that man can believe and therefore live. 

Color, too, was only a veil to conceal matter lest one 
behold the one hideous law — the same for a universe 
or a molecule — the law of life; swarming,. prodig- 
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ious life; whose only purpose, or meaning, or end, 
is more life. Like art, like love, like every appear- 
ance, the sun veiled realities from man's percep- 
tion. The Arch-Veiler; during the day it hid the 
loneliness of stars; during the night it concealed 
the vacuity of space. The day, it spent in chasing 
away the shadows from men's sight, in order to 
lodge them within the struggles of their hearts. 
The night, it made, by disgorging the shadows to 
openly besiege, so that all be driven to lock their 
consciousness away in sleep. All are the dupes of 
the sun. Its light is the hilarity of conquest. Its 
dark is the ruse to test man, medicated by its rays 
during the day, to resist the night. All arc the 
dupes of the sun. And Gaspard recognized as true 
that hideous paralyzing thing from which anti- 
quity recoiled, the thing that makes reason totter, 
and the heart to clamor against itself, knowing 
there is for it neither outlet nor surcease — Solent 
Falsum. 

"If you love the sun — then what perchance can 
you hate?" he exclaimed, in the grim sardonic ire 
of his loathing. 

"There is but one thing that I hate," suddenly 
she lowered her voice, whisperingly. 

"Pray, what may that be?" 

"I hate the moon." 

'Ah,—" 

1 hate it because all its life is gone, and yet it 
still exists. It has outlived itself. And yet is 
jealous of all life. With its hoary disk it is the 
mouth of the night, which yawns like the grave, 
holding nothing, and devouring everything. Its life 
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is only a tenacious vacuum ; which every night, ay, 
every night looks down upon me as tho it would 
fain suck .up my little soul away from its spheres 
into— infinity." 

"But the moon has been said to be the soul of 
the sun. It is its mirror." 

"The soul has no life— that is why I hate it!" 
she continued, still whisperingly. 

"As if I did not know it, as if I did not know it," 
burst out Gaspard, his heart suddenly convulsed 
with a cosmic terror, his entire being gasping as 
for breath, reeling from that sense of lostness 
whose unutterable bitterness brings the despair that 
can jest alike at life or death. 

"I know it. I know it — I shall no longer deny. 
I know it because I have seen your soul die in 
your eyes. I have seen it die, daily, hourly, 
minutely, as I have seen their color fade !" 

"Oh!" She clutched his arm as tho from the 
contagion of his terror. "What do you say? My 
eyes — faded?" 

"The sunlight has faded them," he said, turning 
away, shuddering lest he behold the truth of his 
knowledge. 

Ah, to draw seven veils over the void eyes. Never, 
never would he look within them again. 

"Oh, if that is so, if the sunlight has really done 
this thing to me — then I do not care." 

Instantly restored to glee, she laughed aloud, her 
little low laugh, the odd little laugh that was full 
of broken sonorities and unfledged sounds, just be- 
ginning to stir in that deep nest — ^her throat. 

And that laugh completed his galling hatred of her 
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life, of that life which he could never understand, be- 
cause it itself was a veil. Her life was a veil, render- 
ing her forever the unknown; beneath the veil — ^hc 
dare not lift. 

And then she seemed to become aware of his 
animosity, for she prolonged her laugh needlessly, 
tantalizingly ; she fled from the studio with it still 
upon her lips; upon the threshold, stopping a mo- 
ment to call back to him in blithe and joyous 
tones : 

"What do I want with a soul — ^now that I have 
lifer 
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CHAPTER XXII 

"And on the depth of death there swimu the 
reflex of a human /ace."— Tennyson. 

LIFE is a multiple veil. 
J In life, none can find or know the soul. 
To the extent that it remains beneath the veil, im- 
penetrable, unguessed, unsought— one lives. 

And this was the only certainty Gaspard possest 
as the result of a lifetime, consecrated — ^in the arTx>- 
gance of all his powers — ^loftily and devotedly — ^to 
find the soul for art that had been lost to relig^ion. 

What a defeat ! Overcome by the impassable bar- 
rier to truth : Life. 

In the gathering gloom of the dusk Gaspard flung 
himself full length upon the lounge, and shuddering 
from further dupery of vision, covered his eyes with . 
his hands, to contemplate that wretched mockerj-— I 
his life, succumbed at last to the fiat of an unprece- 
dented incredible occurrence. 

Impossible even to realize that which had oc- 
curred, without doubting his own sanity, withoc: 
laughing aloud in a maniacal lucidity at himself— 
a mere bedlamite, the sport of his too transcen<i' 
ent aspiration. 

Was he a madman or the victim of some malefic 
demon- joke, that had led him on and on, to exuk 
in his own power upon Pisgah heights, only to be 
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shown by the jeering demon at his side, his and all 
mankind's new kingdom — the Void? 

From the moment he realized that in her eyes 
there was nothing to see, nothing to paint, nothing 
left of the soul for his art, he knew that either he 
was mad, or was the mock of some nameless un- 
known Might — who hides in disgraceful mystery, 
and in unanswering eternities of silence, from the 
curses and prayers of the puny hordes who aspire 
to the greatness upon earth, which belongs only 
to the greatness of incommensurable space. For 
all, even as he — ^had been defeated. Had dreams 
or hopes, or high aspirations, ever led to aught 
but— the Void? 

And now in defiance of fallen pride, in haughty 
spurn of the evil that defeats the divine, Gaspard 
refused to be any longer the mock of earthly fate, 
and swore in the blasphemy of the despair that re- 
pudiates all things and fears no more, since being 
shaken through and through by fear — that he would 
retaliate upon that which had mocked and baffled 
him, would cheat the demon-joke of life, through 
escape in death. 

He would die. No other solution was possible in 
his dilemma. There was no other way to conceal 
from Monsieur his ignominious defeat. 

Above all. Monsieur must never know. Death must 
be so inflicted that it would appear accidental, leaving 
Monsieur wholly unaware — without chance of a 
suspicion — as to what had driven Gaspard to it, 
voluntarily, as to the only refuge from the madden- 
ing, inextricable complications in his life. 

And as he sentenced himself to the inevitable 
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deed, he was surprized at the passivity which grew 
within his mind and heart, as if, indeed, there was 
rest from every throe in the mere repudiation of 
life. He felt an immense estrangement from all 
things. Feeling the near inevitability of his sever- 
ance from them all — ^he no longer contemplated 
them with rankling gall and poignant hate, but 
with a vag^e bewonderment. 

"All are accurst by the spell of life. In life 
there is only futility and pain, and the harrowing 
mystery and purposelessness of a thing that has no 
goal save itself. Why do not all cast off the spell? 
— ^if, indeed, it be but the veil concealing the void? 
Life only endures through its rejection of death. 
All its throes are because of its refusal to die. Yet 
death is the only solution to all and every life." 

And from his momentary detachment he saw the 
world — ^as if looking down upon it from a height 
— ^as a thing accurst by its doom of life, ever- 
lasting life. He saw it as a chaos of mad activities, 
of Sisyphean efforts and turmoiling duress; a 
maggot-like frenzy, moist with sweat and tears, 
reeking with dust and decay, travailing in the 
blood of birth, a monstrous thing clutching its own 
entrails, agonizing itself to live, feeding forever 
upon itself, "red in tooth and claw," consuming and 
consumed, famishing one side to gluttonize the 
other; gnawing in desire, spewing in disgust; 
bruising the air with its wails of protest, rending 
each the other, to eke forth more food for its mis- 
ery — ^life; life like a deathless disease; without be- 
ginning and without end, running in a circle like a 
monomania; polarized upon hostilities; functioning 
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in pitiless annihilation and exploitation of itself; a 
scorpion with the invulnerability of a phenix; 
stinging itself with the malevolent fire in its bosom, 
quenching itself with the cold pelts and harshness 
of space ; rolling from side to side in frantic refusal 
of all rest, all permanence, all fulfilment, of all 
goal — enduring everlastingly, propagating forever 
anew and anew — ^its pitiable bane of life, its Curse, 
solely maintained because of its rejection of death. 

And he saw that life was a dishonor to the Will of 
its creation — an abomination unjustifiable — did not 
some where exist as its solution — death. 

"Death must hold some pardon for life. Death 
must be the 'one far off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves.' The world must be in blind 
pursuit of its own extinction. Life is not strug- 
gling because of its rejection of death, but in the 
frantic quest for the deliverance of death. Then 
there can be no Omnipotence; otherwise the goal 
would already be achieved. Everywhere would 
brood the blest reign of unconsciousness — death, 
supreme sovereign, at last usurping the hideous in- 
famous reign of life." 

And the realization grew in Gaspard that there 
was naught to fear from death ; no matter what its 
revelation — it was the only possible refuge from 
life. 

Whether in the Beyond there was a Power upon 
His throne, or only the void — either way it was 
the only solution. If the void — then it would be 
as an anesthesia for all the unbearable conscious- 
ness of life; if a Power — ^it was not omnipotent. 
Otherwise, if divine, death would long have reigned 
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from His command, or if evil, it could be taunted 
and challenged by those rebel powers who escaped 
its pernicious accurst spell of life. Beyond death 
there could be naught so unbearable as life. 

And plunged in his grim sardonic reverie, the 
stupor, subsequent to the violent emotions of the 
day, crept upon him apace, and suddenly closed his 
defiant eyes in a slumber irresistible. 

In the early dawn he was awakened by a cry, a 
muffled cry that seemed to have been troubling his 
sleep a long while, and yet which only just now 
fiwakened him to full consciousness. 

Sleep had sharpened fears which the stupor had 
numbed and the fatal sentence assuaged. And he 
sprang to his feet and stood motionless — in gripping 
alarm — ^while he listened to that low muffled and re* 
iterated cry, so persistent at his door. 

Some one was crying there and beating their 
hands against the resounding wood of the door, 
stopping now and then as tho to listen for a re* 
sponse to their summons. 

Trembling in dread, he knew not why — how 
could one fear who was about to cast off life, the 
spell of fears? — ^he ventured to approach the door 
and throw it open, confronting — 

Her maid, the quaint and elderly attendant, 
wringing her hands and at sight of him, bursting 
out into an incoherency of words, broken by sobs, 
through which he caught: 

"She is dead, dead, dead." 

He staggered back, then found the composure to 
say: 

"Come, we will go there." 
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Together they went out into the livid pallor of 
the early dawn, and entered a cabriolet waiting 
below. 

Paris was just awakening. The streets were still 
filled with the lingering nocturnal shades, altho the 
sky was aslant with light. Hoof-beats rang out on 
the asphalt in lonely staccatos. Cleaners were be- 
ginning to fill the streets with the swishing sounds 
of their toil. Wagons of vegetables, on top of 
which their drivers lay asleep, drawn slowly by 
drooping horses, passed along ponderously. The 
shrill laughter of a party of revelers ripped like 
a finger-nail into the pall of the night. Overhead the 
pale illumination of the mom spread wider, beyond 
the spectral horizons of the housetops, becoming dimly 
sulphurous, then flesh-color, then shooting forth across 
the fagades of the houses, chimneys and various erec- 
tions, making them vivid as white vertebrae against 
the back of the scurrying night. 

They drove along the quays, speechless ; but even 
if she had addrest him Gaspard would not have 
heard, so dazed was he by the unexpected turn of 
events, so astounded at that which filled his heart 
— gladness! unconquerable and shameful; gladness, 
stirring in the fungous gloom of his spirit — like 
some Satanic chuckling. . . . Death had come — in a 
form he had never anticipated. Had come as a 
solution to the supreme dilemma in his life. Now 
Monsieur would never know. Never could he 
know what had happened to her eyes — now that 
death had closed them forever. Never could he 
know why the portrait could never have been fin- 
ished had she lived. 
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At last they turned into a narrow street, between 
tall ornate buildings, and stopt at an arched doorway. 
All was silent in the empty and winding hall as they 
ascended the wide staircase, and upon the top etage 
reached the chamber, designated by the maid, as the 
one of death. 

With an imperative gesture he bade her remain 
outside. He was fearful lest — at what was re- 
vealed within — his face would betray something of 
the inner chuckling. And she seated herself at the 
head of the staircase, softly sobbing and rocking 
herself to and fro, while he entered the door and 
closed it behind him. 

He found himself within a large room filled with 
dark and massive furniture ; over which flooded the 
cold and austere light of the early mom, devoid of 
that sickening blond glow of the sun which — Gas- 
pard felt that in this moment he could not have 
supported — with its cortege of memories and golden 
lies to delude the vision, and make one believe that 
beauty and truth existed in life, whereas— did they 
exist — they could only be found in death. 

On one side of the room was a stately bed raised 
upon two steps, on either side of which fell long 
draperies of somber plush, drooping like funereal 
pinions from a couronne des roses upon the lofty 
ceiling. 

Across the bed — lying transversely — was stretched 
her figure, in a white disarray. Her head thrown 
back toward the ever-brightening window; one 
arm extending beyond it and beyond the border 
of the bed. 

In the august silence of the room — ^he could hear 
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the thumps of his heart almost suffocating him 
in their rapidity. With every nerve recoiling in 
solicitude — lest he disturb that pall of settled quiet, 
he drew — ^tiptoeing inaudibly — ^to the side of the 
bed, and looked dov^n upon what was outstretched 
there — ^the one, impenetrably veiled in life, now at 
last unveiled by death. 

"Death is the only revealer. Only of the dead 
can portraits be painted. Only the dead are them- 
selves." 

But — ^as in the erstwhile life — ^his gaze could 
wander no farther, once it fell upon her eyes — ^now 
closed forever; their lashes stealing from beneath 
the frozen lids like a black seal forbidding the 
desecration of that which lay beneath. 

"Surely their fantom light and spectral shadow 
belonged only to the vagaries and deceptions of her 
life," he whispered to himself. "Of nothing, for- 
merly beheld in them, can I now be certain unless 
it be corroborated in the finality of her death. 
Blest, enviable death 1" 

And he stooped over and lifted up the eyelids 
by their heavy crisp lashes. 

"Thank God— the Truth !" 

Those dead and hueless orbs told him that he 
was not mad, told him that he had never been the 
sport of crazed fancy and delirious dreams; for he 
saw that the unprecedented, incredible thing had 
actually occurred to them. 

They had faded; until now, bereft of all color, 
there remained in them nothing but their — stare. 

Yes, their stare remained as tho the soul had 
not fledi and still preserved its existence in a stare. 
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And then suddenly, as tho every veil was rent 
asunder from his mortal sight and understanding, 
there swept upon him — knowledge, awful, un- 
sought, harrowing, making him fall, overwhelmed, 
to his knees, and cover his face in the coverture 
of the bed, in a desolate quaking affright. 

'The soul exists. The soul exists as a Stare that 
begins with death." 

The miraculous revelation of the long-besought 
truth had come ; and by it he was smitten, smitten into 
its craven prey who would fain deny even that 
which he beheld. 

No escape from it was possible! Paralyzed by 
its awfulness — ^he knelt, cowering, and burying, un- 
availingly, the gaze upon which the truth of that 
stare was branded, indelibly. 

With no escape from it in life or death — he was 
forced to face it and to cull from it the ultimate 
of all knowledge. 

Her eyes were the avatars revealing to him the 
true mecca of his quest: the Something Unknown, 
the Mighty Force behind all veils; the Absolute 
Being; the Supreme Soul of all souls; the Pres- 
ence Omnipotent; yea, Omnipotent to embrace all 
things within the dilating Oneness of Himself; in 
whose solitude of Perfection there was naught but 
the stare of a culminate Self. 

And meeting Him, thus face to face — ^the Great 
Unveiled, from whose soul no soul can dwell apart, 
Gaspard understood the blasphemous mockery of 
his own existence, the flagrant futility of all efforts 
to surpass the mortal boundaries, and the why and 
wherefore of the multiple Veil of Life. 



